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PREFACE. 

In  presenting  this  book  to  the  public  we  do  so  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  author's  many  friends.  A  few 
words  of  explanation  may  be  necessary. 

The  author  began  the  History  of  Whitingham,  his 
native  town,  several  years  ago,  but  a  severe  illness,  from 
*  which  he  never  recovered,  brought  the  work  to  an  unex- 
vh  pected  standstill. 

Unfortunately  no  manuscript  had  been  prepared  for  its 
^  completion,  but  the  last  twelve  pages  were  ready  for  the 
^\_press,  and  the  work  of  printing  them  has  been  done  at 
the  private  press  of  the  author's  much  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  Franklin  P.  Rice. 

As  far  as  completed,  this  work  is  an  accurate  History  of 
the  town,  and  can  be  relied  upon  as  such.  The  author 
spent  much  time  in  careful  research,  and  the  labor  con- 
nected with  the  printing  of  this  volume,  excepting  the  last 
twelve  pages,  was  performed  by  his  own  hands. 

We  therefore  present  the  book  to  the  public  for  its 
historical  value,  and  especially  to  preserve  the  handiwork 
of  our  beloved  father. 

Franklin  C.  Jillson, 
Mary  Jillson. 

1894.  '  - 
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WHITINGHAM 


CHAPTER  I. 

PETITION,  CERTIFICATE  AND  CHARTER. 

ERMONT  unfortunately  remained 
in  dispute  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
From  the  day  Benning  Wentworth 
was  constituted  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  July  third,  1 741,  to  the 
admission  of  Vermont  into  the  fed- 
eral Union,  February  18,  1791,  there  was  a  contest 
between  New  York  and  New  Hampshire,  each  claim- 
ing Vermont  as  its  own.  In  this  strife  Vermont  was 
called  "The  New  Hampshire  Grants,"  and  several 
townships  were  chartered  by  both  governments,  while 
each  tried  to  enforce  its  pretended  jurisdi61:ion  and 
authority  over  the  same  township  at  the  same  time. 
Previous  to  the  Revolution  the  South-eastern  portion 
of  this  territory  was  known  as  Cumberland,  and  was 
ere6led  into  a  County  by  that  name,  as  early  as  1766. 
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The  South-west  part  of  this  county  had  been  called 
"Cumberland  township,"  but  had  not  been  chartered 
by  that  name,  consequently  its  limits  were  undefined. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  January,  1 767,  a  petition  was 
presented  to  the  lieutenant  governor  of  New  York, 
by  Nathan  Whiting,  Samuel  Fitch,  Eleazer  Fitch, 
James  Smedley,  David  Baldwin,  Andrew  Myers, 
Samuel  Whiting,  Robert  Alton,  Amos  Hitchcock, 
and  Nathan  Haines  Whiting,  for  the  grant  of  a  town- 
ship covering  a  portion  of  this  territory,  which  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  his  majesty's  council  who 
reported  favorably,  and  the  petition  was  granted. 
The  patent  was  ordered  to  issue,  but  for  some  valid 
reason  the  matter  wasxlelayed  for  nearly  three  years. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  January,  1770,  Colonel 
Nathan  Whiting  renewed  the  petition  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  associates,  setting  forth  that  the 
lands  prayed  for  were  vacant  and  had  never  been 
granted,  but  were  still  vested  in  the  crown.  He  also 
stated  that  this  land  was  part  of  a  tra(5l  called  Cum- 
berland, but  that  no  township  covering  the  same  had 
ever  been  granted.  This  petition,  together  with  the 
a6lion  taken  relative  to  it  by  the  government  of  New- 
York,  ought  to  convince  any  rational  person  that  no 
town  was  ever  chartered  in  this  region,  by  the  name 
of  Cumberland. 

Upon  this  petition  Letters  Patent  were  issued  on 
the  twelfth  day  of  March,  1770.  The  grantees  were 
seven  British  soldiers,  who  were  thus  rewarded  for 
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their  fidelity^  in  the  king's  service.  Their  names 
were  Nathan  Whiting-,  Samuel  Fitch,  Eleazer  Fitch, 
James  Smedley,  Andrew  Myers,  Robert  Aiton,  and 
Samuel  Boyer,  who  were  all  the  persons  then  inter- 
ested in  said  lands.  The  township  thus  granted  and 
chartered  was  named  VVHITINGHAM.  It  occupied 
the  Southerly  part  of  Cumberland  county,  and  was 
laid  out  six  miles  square,  with  more  royal  flourish  and 
ceremony  than  attended  the  founding  of  Rome. 

The  following  is  the  second  petition  of  Colonel 
Whiting,  and  the  one  upon  which  the  grant  was  made 
and  the  patent  or  Charter  issued: 

O  THE  Honorable  Cadwallader  Golden  Esquire  his  Majesty's 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  Gommander  in  Ghief  of  the  Province 
of  New  York  and  the  Territories  depending  thereon  in  America 

In  Gouncil 

^The  Petition  of  Golonel  Nathan  Whiting  in  behalf  of  him- 
self and  his  Associates,    Humbly  Sheweth 

That  your  Petitioner  and  his  Associates 
on  their  former  Petition  obtained  an  order  of  his  late  Excellency 
Sir  Henry  Moore  with  the  advice  and  Gonsent  of  the  Gouncil 
bearing  date  the  twenty  seventh  Day  of  January  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  seven  for  granting  to  them  and  their  Heirs 
the  Quantity  of  Ten  thousand  acres  of  a  certain  Tra6t  of  Land 
lying  on  the  West  side  of  Gonnefticut  River  Known  by  the  name 
of  the  Township  of  Gumberland.  That  they  have  since  procured 
an  a6lual  Survey  of  the  said  Land  and  find  the  Vacant  Land  to 
contain  only  the  Quantity  of  Seven  thousand  acres — That  the  same 
though  part  of  the  Lands  formerly  claimed  by  the  Government  of 
New  Hampshire  have  not  been  Granted  by  that  Government  but 
still  remain  Vacant  and  Vested  in  the  Grown. 
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Your  Petitioner  therefore  humbly  prays  that  the  Letters  Patent 
ordered  on  the  said  former  Petition  may  Issue  for  the  Quantity  of 
Land  found  to  be  Vacant,  and  in  the  Names  of  Nathan  Whiting, 
Samuel  Fitch,  Eleazer  Fitch,  James  Smedley,  Andrew  Myers, 
Robert  Alton,  and  Samuel  Boyer  who  are  all  the  Persons  at  present 
interested  in  the  Premises.  And  your  Petitioner  in  behalf  of  him- 
self and  his  Associates  Doth  further  pray  that  the  said  Seven 
thousand  acres  together  with  the  following  Tra6ts  granted  to  or 
Surveyed  for  reduced  Officers,  to  wit :  three  thousand  acres  granted 
to  the  Petitioner  Nathan  Whiting,  two  thousand  acres  .Granted  to 
Lieutenant  James  Eddington,  Two  thousand  acres  Granted  to  Lieu- 
tenant John  Nordbergh,  one  thousand  acres  Granted  to  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Etherington,  three  thousand  acres  Surveyed  for  Captain 
John  Walker,  Two  thousand  acres  surveyed  for  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Gamble,  and  two  thousand  acres  Surveyed  for  Lieutenant  Dennis 
Carleton,  may  be  Ere61:ed  into  a  Township  by  the  Name  of  WJii- 
tingham  with  the  usual  privileges.  And  your  Petitioner  as  in  Duty 
bound  shall  ever  pray 

New  York  26*^  January  1770. 


IN  BEHALF  OF  HIMSELF 
AND  HIS  ASSOCIATES. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 

I  have  compared  the  preceding 
with  the  original  Petition  on  file  in  this  office,  and  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  same  is  a  correct  transcript  therefrom,  and  of  the  whole  of  said  original. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  at  the  city  of  Albany,  this  nineteenth  day  of 
July  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty. 

DEP.  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 
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Within  two  months  after  the  date  of  the  above  pe- 
tition an  order  was  passed  dire6ling  that  a  patent  be 
issued  upon  said  petition,  as  prayed  for  by  Colonel 
Whiting  and  his  associates.  Instead  of  saying,  "Or- 
dered, that  the  petition  of  Colonel  Nathan  Whiting 
and  his  associates  be  granted,  and  that  a  Patent  be 
issued  in  accordance  therewith,"  the  following  elabo- 
rate Certificate  was  wrought  out  with  special  care: 

Y  THE  Honorable  Cadwallader  Golden  Esquire  his  Majesty's 
tO)  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Gommander  in  Ghief  of  the  Province  of 
New  York,  and  the  Territories  depending  thereon  in  America. 

Andrew  Elliot  Esquire  Receiver  General  of  the  said  Province 
and  Alexander  Golden  Esquire  Surveyor  General  of  the  same 
Province  Gommissioners  appointed  by  his  Majesty's  Instru(5lions 
for  the  Setting  out  all  Lands  to  be  granted  within  the  Province  of 
New  York.  To  all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come  Greeting, 
Whereas  Nathan  Whiting,  Samuel  Fitch,  Eleazer  Fitch,  James 
Smedley,  David  Baldwin,  Andrew  Myers,  Samuel  Whiting,  Robert 
Aiton,  Amos  Hitchcock,  and  Nathan  Haines  Whiting  by  their 
humble  Petition  presented  unto  his  late  Excellency  Sir  Henry 
Moore  Baronet  then  Gaptain  General  and  Governor  in  Ghief  of  the 
said  Province  and  read  in  his  Majesty's  Gouncil  for  the  said  Prov- 
ince on  the  twenty  seventh  day  of  January  which  was  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  seven  did  set 
forth  among  other  things  that  there  was  a  certain  Tra6l  of  Vacant 
unpatented  Land  vested  in  the  Grown  lying  on  the  West  side  of 
Gonne6licut  River  adjoining  to  the  present  Line  between  the  said 
Province  and  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  known  by 
the  Name  of  Gumberland  and  that  the  Petitioners  did  intend  if  they 
could  obtain  a  Grant  of  ten  thousand  acres  thereof  to  make  a 
speedy  and  effectual  settlement  thereon,  and  therefore  the  Petition- 
ers did  humbly  Pray  his  said  late  Excellency  by  his  Majesty's 
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Letters  Patent  to  grant  to  each  of  the  Petitioners  and  their  re- 
spective heirs  the  Quantity  of  one  thousand  acres  of  the  said  1  ra6l 
of  Land,  Which  Petition  having  been  then  referred  to  a  Committee 
of  his  Majesty's  Council  of  the  said  Province  of  New  York.  His 
Majesty's  Council  of  the  said  Province  did  afterwards  on  the  same 
day  in  Pursuance  of  the  Report  of  the  said  Committee  humbly  advise 
and  consent  that  his  said  late  Excellency  should  by  his  Majesty's 
Letters  Patent  grant  unto  the  said  Petitioners  and  their  heirs  the 
Quantity  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  the  Lands  described  in  their  said 
Petition,  under  the  Quit  Rent,  Provisoes  Limitations  and  Pvestri6l- 
ions  prescribed  by  his  Majesty's  Instructions.  And  Whereas  the 
said  Nathan  Whiting  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  Associates  hath 
by  his  Petition  presented  unto  the  Honorable  Cadwallader  Colden 
Esquire  his  Majesty's  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  said  Province  and  read  in  his  Majesty'  Council  for  the 
said  Province  on  the  thirty  first  day  of  January  in  the  present  Year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  set  forth — 
That  the  Petitioner  and  his  Associates  had  procured  an  aCtual  sur- 
vey of  the  Lands  aforesaid,  and  find  the  Vacant  Land  to  contain  only 
the  quantity  of  Seven  thousand  acres.  That  the  same  tho'  part  of 
the  Lands  formerly  claimed  by  the  Government  of  New  Hampshire 
have  not  been  granted  by  that  Government  but  still  remain  Vacant 
and  vested  in  the  Crown  :  and  therefore  the  Petitioner  did  humbly 
Pray  that  the  Letters  Patent  ordered  on  the  said  former  Petition 
might  issue  for  the  Quantity  of  Land  so  found  to  be  vacant  and  in 
the  Names  of  Nathan  Whiting,  Samuel  Fitch,  Eleazer  Fitch,  James 
Smedley,  Andrew  Myers,  Robert  Alton,  and  Samuel  Boyer,  who 
are  all  the  Persons  at  present  interested  in  the  said  Lands  and  fiu-- 
ther  that  the  said  seven  thousand  acres  of  Land  together  with  the 
following  Trails  (part  of  the  aforesaid  Tra6l  called  Cumberland) 
granted  to  or  surveyed  for  reduced  officers  to  wit  three  thousand 
acres  granted  to  the  Petitioner  Nathan  Whiting  ;  Two  thousand 
acres  granted  to  Lieutenant  James  Eddington  ;  Two  thousand  acres 
granted  to  Lieutenant  John  Nordbergh  ;  One  thousand  acres 
granted  to  Lieutenant  Thomas  Etherington  ;  Three  thousand  acres 
surveyed  for  and  since  granted  to  Captain  John  Walker ;  Two 
thousand  acres  surveyed  for  and  since  granted  to  Lieutenant 
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'I*hoiTuis  (jamblc  ;  and  two  thousand  acres  surve)'eii  for  and  since 
granted  to  IJeiitenant  Dennis  Carleion  nught  Ix?  ere<5^ed  into  a 

I  ownship  by  the  Name  of  ll'hihnt^ham  with  the  usiial»  l*rivileges  ; 
I  reading  and  due  consideration  whereof  it  was  orderetl  liy  the  said 

honorable  Cadwallader  C'olden  Ks*|uire  Lieutenant  Ciovemor  antl 
Commander  in  Chief  as  aforesaid,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
his  Majesty's  said  Council  that  the  Ixtlers  Patent  ortlereil  on  the  said 
fonner  Petition  should  i!»sue  in  the  names  of  the  said  Naihaji  W  hi- 
ting, Samuel  Fitch,  Klea/er  Fitch,  James  Smedley,  Amlrew  Myers, 
RoU-rt  Aiton  and  Samuel  lk>yer  for  the  (^hiantiiy  of  the  said  I^nds 
so  found  to  Ik*  vacant  anti  the  same  together  with  the  several  other 
Tnirts  alnn  e  mentioned,  Ik*  erectetl  into  a  Township  by  the  Name  of 

II  '/u/i/i^/tiim  with  the  usual  I*rivileges  granted  to  other  Townships 
within  the  sai<!  Province  In  l*ursuancc  whereof  and  in  obedience 
to  his  Majesty's  Instnii^tions  aforesaid  We  the  said  Commissioners 
do  hereby  certify  that  We  have  set  out  for  them  the  saitl  Nathan 
\\  hiiing,  Samuel  Fitch.  Klea/cr  Fitch,  James  Smedley,  Andrew 
Myers,  kolnrrt  Aiton  ami  Samuel  Ikiyer,  all  that  certain  Tract  or 
P.trc'  l  of  Uind  within  the  Province  of  New  York  Situate  lying  and 

ing  on  the  West  side  of  Conne^icut  River  in  the  County  ol 
(  umlK*rlnn<l  lK*inq  jKirt  of  a  larger  Tract  heretofore  calletl  and 
known  by  the  Name  of  CumlK*rLind.  Iteginning  at  the  North  east 
«  «»mer  of  a  'Vra6i  of  three  thousand  acres  of  I^d  granted  to  the 
s.uil  Nathan  Whiting  as  a  re<luced  Offic  er,  and  nms  thence  along 
the  North  lU)!m<U  of  the  last  mentionetl  Tracl,  and  the  North 
liotmds  of  a  TnO.  of  l^aml  granted  to  IJeutenant  James  F<lding- 
ton.  ami  the  N<'  •  t'a  Tra^  of  Ijml  grantetl  to  I.ieuien- 

ant  llioinas  (i.i:  'K^^y  degrees  West,  four  hundre<l  and 

fifteen  Chains ;  then  South  ten  degrees  West  one  hundred  and 
se\  '  •  (  ^  to  the  Line  nm  for  the  Ilounds  of  the  Massa- 
cli  .  (■       :iinent  ;  then  along  the  said  Line  North  eighty 

degrees  West  sixty  five  Chains ;  then  North  ten  degrees  Fast  three 
hundretl  ami  ten  Chains  and  two  RckIs  to  a  Tra<fl  of  two  thousand 
acres  of  I-in«l  grantctl  to  Lirtitenant  Dennis  Carleton  ;  then  along 
the  South  l?ounds  of  the  last  mentione<l  Tni<5t,  South  eighty  fle- 
grees  Fast  one  hundred  and  twenty  four  Chains  to  a  Tract  of  three 
thousand  acres  of  I -ind  '^'mntcMl  to  Captain  John  Walker;  then 
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along  the  West  Bounds  of  the  last  mentioned  Tra6l  South  ten  de- 
grees West  seven  Chains  and  two  Rods ;  then  along  the  South 
Bounds  of  the  said  last  mentioned  Tra6l  and  the  South  Bounds  of 
a  Tra6l  of  two  thousand  acres  of  Land  granted  to  Lieutenant  John 
Nordbergh  three  hundred  and  fifty  six  Chains ;  then  South  ten  de- 
grees West  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  Chains  to  the  Place  where 
this  Tra6t  first  began  containing  six  thousand  nine  hundred  acres 
of  Land  and  the  usual  allowance  for  Highways  the  said  Tra6l  of 
six  thousand  and  nine  hundred  acres  of  Land,  together  with  the 
other  Tra6ls  aforesaid,  to  be  'ere6led  into  a  Township  by  the  Name 
of  Whitingham,  and  to  be  bounded  limited  and  described  as  fol- 
lows ;  that  is  to  say,  Beginning  at  a  Hemlock  Tree  and  a  Beach 
Tree  growing  close  together  having  two  large  stones  laid  between 
them,  standing  in  the  Line  run  for  the  Bounds  of  the  Province  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  which  Beach  Tree  is  marked  with 
these  Words  The  Corner  of  Cumberland  ;  and  runs  thence  North 
ten  Degrees  East  six  Miles ;  then  North  eighty  degrees  West  six 
Miles ;  then  South  ten  degrees  West  six  Miles  to  the  aforesaid 
Line  run  for  the  Bounds  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  then  along  the  said  Line  South  ten  degrees  East  six  Miles  to 
the  said  place  of  Beginning  and  in  setting  out  the  said  Tra61;  of  six 
thousand  nine  hundred  acres  of  Land,  We  the  said  Commissioners 
have  had  regard  to  the  profitable  and  unprofitable  acres,  and  have 
taken  care  that  the  Length  thereof  doth  not  extend  along  the  Banks 
of  any  River,  otherwise  than  is  conformable  to  his  Majesty's  In- 
stru6lions.  Given  under  our  hands  in  the  City  of  New  York  the 
first  day  of  March  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  third  by 
the  Grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain  France  and  Ireland  King  De- 
fender of  the  Faith  and  so  forth. 
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GEORGE  THE  THIRD  by  the  Grace  of  God  of 
Great  Britain  France  and  Ireland  Ki^ig  Defender 
of  the  Faith  a? id  so  forth.  To  all  to  whom  these 
Presents  shall  come  Greeting  : 

WHEREAS  OUR  LOVING  Subjeas  Nathan 
Whiting,  Samuel  Fitch,  Eleazer  F'itch,  James 
Smedley.  David  Baldwin,  Andrew  Myers,  Samuel 
Whiting,  Robert  Aiton,  Amos  Hitchcock,  and  Nathan 
Haines  Whiting,  by  their  humble  Petition  presented 
unto  our  late  trusty  and  well  beloved  Sir  Henry 
Moore  Baronet  then  our  Captain  General  and  Gov- 
ernor in  Chief  of  our  Province  of  New  York  and  read 
in  our  Council  for  our  said  Province  on  the  twenty 
seventh  day  of  Januar)-  which  was  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  seven, 
did  set  forth  among  other  Things,  that  there  was  a 
certain  Tract  of  vacant  unpatented  Land  vested  in  us, 
lying  on  the  West  side  of  Connecticut  River,  adjoin- 
ing to  the  present  Line  between  our  said  Province  and 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  commonly 
called  or  known  by  the  name  of  Cumberland,  and  that 
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the  Petitioners  did  intend  if  they  could  obtain  a  grant 
of  ten  thousand  acres  thereof  to  make  a  speedy  and 
effe6luali  settlement  thereon ;  and  therefore  the  Pe- 
titioners did  humbly  ,pray  our  said  late  Captain  Gen- 
eral and  Governor  in  Chief  to  grant  to  each  of  the 
Petitioners  and  their  respe6live  heirs ;  the  Quantity 
of  one  thousand  acres  of  the  said  Tra61  of  Land, 
which  Petition  having  been  then  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  our  Council  for  our  said  Province,  our  said 
Council  did  afterwards  on  the  same  day  in  further- 
ance of  the  Report  of  the  said  Committee  humbly 
advise  and  Consent  that  our  said  late  Captain  Gen- 
eral and  Governor  in  Chief  should  by  our  Letters 
Patent  grant  unto  the  said  Petitioners  and  their  heirs 
the  Quantity  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  the  Lands  de- 
scribed in  their  said  Petition,  under  the  Quit  Rent 
Provisoes  Limitations  and  Restri6lions  prescribed  by 
our  Royal  Instru61ions :  A7id  Whereas  th.^  said  Na- 
than Whiting  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  associates  ^ 
hath  by  his  humble  Petition  presented  unto  our 
trusty  and  well  beloved  Cadwallader  Golden  Esquire 
our  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief 
of  our  said  Province  and  read  in  our  said  Council 
for  our  said  Province  on  the  thirty  first  day  of 
January  now  last  past  set  forth,  That  the  petitioner 
and  his  associates  had  procured  an  a^lual  survey 
of  the  Lands  aforesaid,  and  find  the  vacant  Land  to 
contain  only  the  quantity  of  seven  thousand  acres. 
That  the  same  tho'  part  of  the  Lands  formerly  claim- 
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ed  by  the  Government  of  New  Hampshire  have  not 
been  granted  by  that  Government  but  still  remain  va- 
cant and  vested  in  us  ;  and  therefore  the  Petitioner 
did  humbly  Pray  that  the  Letters  Patent  ordered  on 
the  said  former  Petition  might  issue  for  the  Quantity 
of  Land  so  found  to  be  vacant  and  in  the  names  of 
Nathan  Whiting,  Samuel  Fitch,  Eleazer  Fitch,  James 
Smedley,  Andrew  Myers,  Robert  Aiton,  and  Samuel 
Boyer,  who  are  all  the  Persons  at  present  interested 
in  the  said  lands,  and  further  that  the  said  seven  thou- 
sand acres  of  Land  together  with  the  following  Tra6ls 
(part  of  the  aforesaid  Tra61:  called  Cumberland) 
granted  to  or  surveyed  for  reduced  Officers;  to  wit, 
three  thousand  acres  granted  to  the  Petitioner  Na- 
than Whiting;  Two  thousand  acres  granted  Lieuten- 
ant James  Eddington;  Two  thousand  acres  granted 
to  Lieutenant  John  Nordbergh;  one  thousand  acres 
granted  to  Lieutenant  Thomas  Etherington;  three 
thousand  acres  surveyed  for  and  since  granted  to 
Captain  John  Walker,  two  thousand  acres  surveyed 
for  and  since  granted  to  Lieutenant  Thomas  Gamble, 
and  two  thousand  acres  surveyed  for  and  since 
Granted  to  Lieutenant  Dennis  Carleton,  might  be 
ere6led  into  a  Township  by  the  name  of  Whitingham, 
with  the  usual  Privileges:  On  reading  and  due  Con- 
sideration whereof  it  was  ordered  by  our  said  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  our  said  Council  that  the  Let- 
ters Patent  ordered  on  the  said  former  Petition  should 
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issue  in  the  names  of  the  said  Nathan  Whiting, 
Samuel  Fitch,  Eleazer  Fitch,  James  Smedley,  Andrew 
Myers,  Robert  Aiton,  and  Samuel  Boyer  for  the 
Quantity  of  the  said  Lands  so  found  to  be  Vacant, 
and  that  the  same  together  with  the  several  other 
Tra6ls  above  mentioned  be  ere6led  into  a  Township 
by  the  name  of  Whitingham  with  the  usual  privileges 
granted  to  other  Townships  within  our  said  Province : 
In  Pursuance  whereof  and  in  Obedience  to  our  said 
Royal  Instructions  our  Commissioners  appointed  for 
the  setting  out  all  Lands  to  be  granted  within  our 
said  Province  have  set  out  for  them  the  said  Nathan 
Whiting,  Samuej  Fitch,  Eleazer  Fitch,  James  Smedley, 
Andrew  Myers,  Robert  Aiton,  and  Samuel  Boyer, 
all  that  certain  Tra6l  or  Parcel  of  Land  within  our 
Province  of  New  York,  situate  lying  and  being  on 
the  West  side  of  Conne6licut  River  in  the  County  of 
Cumberland,  being  part  of  a  larger  TracSl  heretofore 
called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Cumberland. 

Beginning  at  the  North  east  Corner  of  a  Tract  of 
three  thousand  acres  of  Land  granted  to  the  said 
Nathan  Whiting  as  a  reduced  officer;  and  runs  thence 
along  the  North  Bounds  of  the  last  mentioned  Tra61, 
and  the  North  Bounds  of  a  Tra61:  of  Land  granted  to 
Lieutenant  James  Eddington,  and  the  North  Bounds 
of  a  Tra6l  of  Land  granted  to  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Gamble,  North  eighty  degrees  West  four  hundred 
and  fifteen  Chains ;  then  South  ten  degrees  W^est 
one  hundred  and  seventy  eight  Chains  to  the  Line 
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run  for  the  Bounds  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Gov- 
ernment, then  along  the  said  Line  North  eighty 
degrees  West  sixty  five  Chains;  then  North  ten 
degrees  East  three  hundred  and  ten  Chains  and  two 
Rods,  to  a  Tra6l  of  two  thousand  acres  of  Land 
granted  to  Lieutenant  Dennis  Carleton;  then  along 
the  South  Bounds  of  the  last  mentioned  Tra6l  South 
eighty  degrees  East  one  hundred  and  twenty  four 
Chains  to  a  Tra6l  of  three  thousand  acres  of  Land 
granted  to  Captain  John  Walker;  then  along  the 
West  Bounds  of  the  last  mentioned  Tra6l  South  ten 
degrees  West  seven  Chains  and  two  Rods;  then 
along  the  South  Bounds  of  the  said  last  mentioned 
Tracl,  and  the  South  Bounds  of  a  Tra6l  of  two  thou- 
sand acres  of  Land  granted  to  Lieutenant  John 
Nordbergh,  three  hundred  and  fifty  six  Chains;  then 
South  ten  degrees  West  one  hundred  and  twenty 
five  Chains  to  the  place  where  this  Trad:  first  began, 
Containing  six  thousand  nine  hundred  acres  of  Land 
and  the  usual  allowance  for  Highways;  and  in  set- 
ting out  the  said  Tra6l  of  six  thousand  nine  hundred 
acres  of  Land,  our  said  Commissioners  have  had  re- 
gard to  the  profitable  and  unprofitable  acres;  and 
have  taken  care  that  the  Length  thereof  doth  not 
extend  along  the  Banks  of  any  River  otherwise  than 
is  conformable  to  our  said  Royal  Instructions  as  by 
a  Certificate  thereof  under  their  hands  bearing  date 
the  first  day  of  this  Instant  Month  of  March,  and 
entered  on  Record  in  our  Secretary's  Office  for 
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our  said  Province  among  other  Things  may  more 
fully  appear,  which  said  Tra61:  of  Land  set  out  as 
aforesaid  according  to  our  said  Royal  Instructions, 
We  being  willing  to  grant  to  the  said  Petitioners 
their  heirs  and  assigns  forever  Kiiow  Ye  that  of  our 
especial  Grace,  certain  Knowledge  and  meer  Motion, 
We  have  given  granted  ratified  and  confirmed  and 
Do  by  these  Presents  for  us  our  heirs  and  Successors 
give  grant  ratify  and  confirm  unto  them  the  said 
Nathan  Whiting,  Samuel  Fitch,  Eleazer  Fitch,  James 
Smedley,  Andrew  Myers,  Robert  Alton,  and  Samuel 
Boyer  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  all  that  the 
Tra61  or  Parcel  of  Land  aforesaid,  set  out  abutted 
bounded  and  described  in  manner  and  Form  above 
mentioned,  together  with  all  and  singular  the  Tene- 
ments Hereditaments  Emoluments  and  appurtenan- 
ces thereunto  belonging  or  appertaining  and  also  all 
our  Estate  Right  Title  Interest  Possession  Claim  and 
Demand  whatsoever  of  in  and  to  the  same  Lands 
and  Premises  and  every  Part  and  Parcel  thereof ;  and 
the  Reversion  and  reversions.  Remainder  and  Re- 
mainders Rents  Issues  and  Profits  thereof  and  of 
every  Part  and  Parcel  thereof.  Except  and  always 
reserved  out  of  this  our  present  Grant  unto  us  our 
heirs  and  Successors  forever,  all  Mines  of  Gold  and 
Silver,  and  also  all  white  or  other  sorts  of  Pine  Trees 
fit  for  Masts  of  the  growth  of  twenty  four  Inches 
Diameter  and  upward  at  twelve  inches  from  the 
Earth,  for  Masts  for  the  Royal  Navy  of  us  our  heirs 
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and  Successors,  To  Have  and  to  hold  one  full  and 
equal  Seventh  Part  (the  whole-  into  seven  equal  parts 
to  be  divided)  of  the  said  Tra6l  or  Parcel  of  Land 
Tenements  Hereditaments  and  Premises  by  these 
Presents  granted  ratified  and  confirmed  and  every 
Part  and  Parcel  thereof  with  their  and  every  of  their 
appurtenances  (except  as  is  herein  before  excepted) 
unto  each  of  them  our  Grantees  obove  mentioned 
their  heirs  and  assigns  respe6lively  to  their  only 
proper  and  separate  use  and  Behoof  respectively 
forever  as  Tenants  in  Common  and  not  as  joint  Ten- 
ants, To  be  holden  of  us  our  heirs  and  Successors  in 
fee  and  in  Common,  Socage  as  of  our  Manor  of  East 
Greenwich  in  our  County  of  Kent  within  our  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain,  yielding  rendering  and  paying 
therefor  yearly  and  every  year  for  ever  unto  us  our 
heirs  and  Successors  at  our  Custom  House  in  our 
City  of  New  York  unto  our  or  their  Collector  or  Re- 
ciever  General  therefor  the  Time  being  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  com- 
monly called  Lady  Day,  the  yearly  Rent  of  two 
shillings  and  six  Pence  Sterling  for  each  and  every 
hundred  acres  of  the  above  granted  Lands  and  so  in 
Proportion  for  any  lesser  Quantity  thereof ;  saving 
and  except  for  such  Part  of  the  said  Lands  allowed 
for  Highways  as  above  mentioned,  in  Lieu  and  stead 
of  all  other  Rents,  Services,  Dues,  Duties  and  De- 
mands whatsoever  for  the  hereby  granted  Lands  and 
Premises  or  any  Part  thereof;  and  we  being  willing 
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according-  to  the  Prayer  of  the  said  Petitioners  to 
create  and  make  the  said  Tra(?i:  of  Land  hereby 
granted  a  Township  with  such  other  of  the  adjacent 
Lands  as  are  included  and  comprehended  within  the 
Bounds  and  Limits  following,  that  is  to  say,  Begin- 
ning at  a  Hemlock  Tree  and  a  Beach  Tree  growing 
close  together,  having  two  large  stones  laid  between 
them,  standing-  in  the  Line  run  for  the  Bounds  of  the 
Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  which  Beach 
Tree  is  marked  with  these  words.  The  Corner  of 
Cumberland,  and  runs  thence  North  ten  degrees 
East  six  miles;  Then  NorthI  eighty  degrees  West  six 
miles ;  then  South  ten  degrees  West  six  miles  to  the 
aforesaid  Line  run  for  the  Bounds  of  the  Province 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  then  along  the  said 
Line  South  ten  degrees  East  six  miles  to  the  said 
Place  of  Beginning,  and  to  grant  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  same  such  Powers  and  Privileges  as  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  other  Townships  in  our  said  Province  of  New^ 
York  have  and  do  enjoy:  Know  Ye  Therefore  that  of 
our  especial  Grace  certain  Knowledge  and  meer  mo- 
tion, We  do  by  these  Presents  create  erecl:  and  con- 
stitute the  said  TracSl  of  Land  hereby  granted,  and 
all  other  the  Lands  included  within  the  Bounds  and 
Limits  last  mentioned  and  every  Part  and  Parcel 
thereof  one  Township  for  ever  hereafter  to  be  con- 
tinue and  remain,  and  by  the  Name  of  tttltitiUflltam 
for  ever  hereafter  to  be  called  and  Known,  and  for 
the  better  and  more  easily  carrying  on  and  managing 
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the  publick  Affairs  and  Business  of  the  said  Township 
our  Royal  Will  and  Pleasure,  and  we  do  hereby  for 
us  our  heirs  and  Successors  give  and  grant  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  said  Township  all  the  Powers, 
Authorities^  Privileges  and  Advantages  heretofore 
given  and  granted  to  or  legally  enjoyed  by  all  any  or 
either  our  other  Townships  within  our  said  Province. 
And  we  also  ordain  and  establish  that  there  shall  be 
forever  hereafter  in  the  said  Township  two  Assessors, 
one  Treasurer,  two  Overseers  of  the  Highways,  two 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  one  Colle6lor  and  four  Con- 
stables, elected  and  chosen  out  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  said  Township  yearly  and  every  year  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  May  at  the  most  publick  Place  in  the  said 
Township,  by  the  Majority  of  the  Freeholders  thereof 
then  and  there  met  and  assembled  for  that  Purpose  ; 
hereby  declaring  that  wheresoever  the  first  ele61:ion  in 
the  said  Township  shall  be  held,  the  future  Ele6lions 
shall  forever  hereafter  be  held  in  the  same  Place  as 
near  as  may  be,  and  giving  and  granting  to  the  said 
Ofiftcers,  so  chosen,  Power  and  Authority  to  exercise 
their  said  several  and  respe6live  Ofifices  during  the 
whole  year  from  such  Election,  and  until  others  are 
legally  chosen  and  ele6led  in  their  Room  and  Stead 
as  fully  and  amply  as  any  the  like  Officers  have  or  le- 
gally may  use  or  exercise  their  Ofifices  in  our  said 
Province ;  and  in  Case  any  or  either  of  the  said  Offi- 
cers of  the  said  Township  should  die  or  remove  from 
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service  shall  be  expired,  or  refuse  to  act  in  the  Offices 
for  which  they  shall  respeclively  be  chosen,  then  our 
Royal  Will  and  Pleasure  further  is,  and  we  do  hereby 
dire6l  ordain  and  require  the  Freeholders  of  the  said 
Township,  to  meet  at  the  Place  where  the  annual 
Ele6lion  shall  be  held  for  the  said  Township,  and 
chuse  other  or  others  of  the  said  Inhabitants  of  the 
said  Township  in  the  Place  and  Stead  of  him  or  them 
so  dying  removing  or  refusing  to  A61,  within  forty 
days  next  after  such  contingency  and  to  prevent  an)^ 
undue  Ele6lion  in  this  Case,  We  do  hereby  ordain 
and  require  that  upon  every  Vacancy  in  the  Office  of 
Assessors,  the  Treasurer,  and  in  either  of  the  other 
Offices  the  Assessors  of  the  said  Township,  shall 
within  ten  days  next  after  any  such  Vacancy  first 
happens,  appoint  the  day  for  such  Eleftion,  and  give 
publick  Notice  thereof  in  writing  under  his  or  their 
hands  by  affixing  such  notice  on  the  Church  Door  or 
-Other  most  publick  Place  in  the  said  Township  at  least 
ten  days  before  the  day  appointed  for  such  Election, 
and  in  default  thereof  We  do  hereby  require  the 
Officer  or  Officers  of  the  said  Township  or  the  Sur- 
vivor of  them,  who  in  the  order  they  are  hereinbefore 
mentioned  shall  next  succeed  him  or  them  so  ma- 
king default,  within  ten  days  next  after  such  Default, 
to  appoint  the  day  for  such  Ele6lion,  and  give  notice 
thereof  as  aforesaid,  hereby  giving  and  granting  that 
such  Person  or  Persons  as  shall  be  so  chosen  by  the 
•Majority  of  such  of  the  Freeholders  of  the  said  Town- 
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ship  as  shall  meet  in  manner  hereby  dire6led  shall 
have  hold  exercise  and  enjoy  the  Office  or  Offices  to 
which  he  or  they  shall  be  so  ele6led  and  chosen  from 
the  time  of  such  Ele6lion  until  the  first  Tuesday  in 
May  then  next  following,  and  until  other  or  others 
be  legally  chosen  in  his  or  their  Place  and  Stead,  as 
fully  a.s  the  Person  or  Persons  in  whose  Place  he  or 
they  shall  be  chosen  might  or  could  have  done  by 
virtue  of  these  Presents,  and  we  do  hereby  will  and 
dire6l  that  this  Method  shall  forever  hereafter  be 
used  for  the  filling  up  all  Vacancies  that  shall  happen 
in  any  or  either  of  the  said  Offices  between  the  annual 
Elections  above  direfted  Provided  always  and  upon 
Condition  nevertheless,  that  if  our  said  Grantees 
their  heirs  or  Assigns,  or  some  or  one  of  them,  shall 
not  within  three  years  next  after  the  date  of  this  our 
present  Grant  settle  on  the  said  Tra(^l  of  Land  hereby 
granted,  so  many  Families  as  shall  amount  to  one 
Family  for  every  thousand  acres  of  the  same  Tra61:, 
or  if  they  our  said  Grantees  or  one  of  them  their  or  / 
one  of  their  heirs  or  assigns  shall  not  also  within 
three  years  to  be  computed  as  aforesaid  plant  and 
effe6tually  cultivate  at  the  least  three  acres  for  every 
fifty  acres  of  such  of  the  hereby  granted  Lands  as 
are  capable  of  Cultivation,  or  if  they  our  said  Gran- 
tees or  any  of  them,  they  or  any  of  their  heirs  or 
assigns  or  any  other  Person  or  Persons  by  their  or 
any  of  their  Privity,  Consent  or  Procurement  shall 
fell  cut  down  or  otherwise  destroy  any  of  the  Pine 
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Trees  by  these  Presents  reserved  to  us  our  heirs  and 
Successors,  or  hereby  intended  so  to  be,  without  the 
Royal  License  of  us  our  heirs  or  Successors  for  so 
doing  first  had  and  obtained ;  that  then  and  in  any 
of  these  Cases  this  our  present  Grant  and  everything 
therein  Contained  shall  cease  and  be  absolutely  void, 
and  the  Lands  and  Premises  hereby  granted  shall 
revert  to  and  vest  in  us  our  heirs  and  Successors,  as 
if  this  our  present  Grant  had  not  been  made,  any 
thing  herein  before  contained  to  the  contrary  in  any 
wise  not  withstanding;  Provided  further  and  upon 
Condition  also  nevertheless,  and  we  do  hereby  for 
us  our  heirs  and  Successors  dire6l  and  appoint,  that 
this  our  present  Grant  shall  be  registered  and  entered 
on  Record  within  six  months  from  the  date  thereof 
in  our  Secretary's  Office  in  our  city  of  New  York  in 
our  said  Province  in  one  of  the  Books  of  Patents 
there  remaining  and  that  a  Docquet  thereof  shall  be 
also  entered  in  our  Auditor's  Office  there  for  our 
said  Province  and  that  in  default  thereof  this  our 
present  Grant  shall  be  void  and  of  none  EffeCl,  any 
thing  before  in  these  Presents  contained  to  the  con- 
trary thereof  in  any  wise  notwithstanding,  and  we  do 
moreover  of  our  especial  Grace  certain  Knowledge 
and  meer  motion  Consent  and  agree  that  this  our 
present  Grant  being  registered  recorded  and  a  Doc- 
quet thereof  made  as  before  dire6led  and  appointed 
shall  be  good  and  effe6lual  in  the  Law  to  all  Intents 
Construdlions  and  Purposes  whatsoever  against  us  our 
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heirs  and  Successors  notwithstanding  any  misreciting 
misbounding  misnaming  or  other  Imperfe6lion  or 
Omission  of  in  or  in  any  wise  concerning  the  above 
granted  or  hereby  mentioned  or  intended  to  be  gran- 
ted Lands  Tenements  Hereditaments  and  Premises 
or  any  part  thereof. 

In  Testimony  whereof  have  caused  these  our 
Letters  to  be  made  Patent  and  the  Great  Seal  of  our 
said  Province  of  New  York  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Il^ittt^^^  our  said  trusty  and  well  beloved  Cadwal- 
lader  Golden  Esquire  our  said  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  Commander  in  Ghief  of  our  said  Province  of 
New  York  and  the  Territories  depending  thereon  in 
America,  at  our  Fort  in  our  City  of  New  York  the 
twelfth  day  of  March  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  and  of  our 
Reign  the  Tenth. 

Second  Skin,  the  word  ^'afif  in  the  twenty  fourth  Line  being 
first  interlined — Clarke.- 

In  the  pi^eceding  Certificate  and  Letteis  recorded  for  Nathan 
Whiting  and  others,  Page  52  Li?ie  75  the  word  ^^thereof'  is  inter- 
lined.   Exainined  and  compared  this  75*^  March  1770  By  7?te. 

Geo.  Banyar,  D.  StCry. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  1 

>  ss : 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  J 

I  have  compared  the  preceding 
copy  of  Certificate  &  Letters  Patent  with  the  record  thereof  in  this  office,  in 
Book  Number  15  of  Patent  at  page  51  &c.,  and  I  do  hereby  certify  the  same 
to  be  a  correct  transcript  therefrom  and  of  the  whole  thereof. 


Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
at  the  city  of  Albany,  the  19th  day  of  July  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty. 


DEP.  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 
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On  the  morning  of  August  i8,  1880,  no  citizen  of 
Whitingham  had  ever  seen  the  Charter  of  the  town ; 
and  no  one  of  the  great  assembly  gathered  on  that 
morning  to  celebrate  its  hundredth  anniversary,  ex- 
cept the  orator  of  the  day,  knew  that  such  a  document 
existed.  The  discovery  of  this  remarkable  Instru- 
ment after  it  was  a  century  old,  by  a  native  of  the 
town  who  had  never  claimed  to  be  a  historian,  was 
not  accepted  as  deserving  favorable  mention  by  those 
who  had  before  considered  themselves  in  possession 
of  all  that  was  worth  knowing  about  Whitingham,  but 
they  were  now  compelled  to  admit  that 

"Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  miroll." 

This  Charter  not  only  gave  Whitingham  its  name, 
the  only  one  it  ever  had  as  an  incorporated  town,  and 
minutely  defined  its  limits  for  all  time,  but  it  disclosed 
the  history  of  its  territory  as  far  back  as  1766,  four 
years  before  it  had  any  legal  existence  as  a  town. 

Previous  to  1770  this  traft  of  land,  comprising  36 
square  miles,  had  not  been  chartered  by  any  legal  or 
illegal  authority  as  a  township.  It  was  part  of  Cum- 
berland county  and  retained  the  county  name  while 
it  remained  vacant  and  unchartered  as  a  town,  though 
its  limits  had  been  encroached  upon  by  several  indi- 
vidual grants  previous  to  1770.  James  Eddington, 
John  Nordbergh,  Thomas  Etherington,  John  Walker, 
Thomas  Gamble,  and  Dennis  Carleton,  were  the 
grantees,  they  being  at  some  time  officers  in  the  colo- 
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nial  service.  There  is  an  old  map  in  the  archives  of 
New  York,  showing  the  territory  now  Whitingham, 
previous  to  1770.  On  this  map  Hahfax  is  designated 
by  its  present  name,  Wihnington  is  called  Draper, 
under  its  second  charter,  and  Whitingham  is  called 
"Cumberland  Officers,"  clearly  indicating  that  it  then 
had  no  name,  and  was  identified  by  reference  to  the 
officers  who  had  some  granted  title  to  the  soil. 

In  1767  Colonel  Nathan  Whiting  and  nine  others, 
supposing  that  the  vacant  and  unchartered  lands  in 
Cumberland  County  were  sufficient  for  a  township, 
petitioned  Sir  Henry  Moore,  Governor  of  New  York, 
for  a  grant  of  these  lands  whereon  they  proposed  to 
make  a  permanent  settlement.  Upon  this  petition 
a  Patent  covering  10,000  acres  was  ordered  to  issue, 
but  upon  actual  survey  it  was  found  that  there  were 
only  about  7,000  acres  then  vacant,  and  the  Patent 
was  not  issued.  On  the  26th  day  of  January,  1770, 
Colonel  \Vhiting,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  six  others, 
renewed  the  above  petition,  praying  that  the  Letters 
Patent  before  ordered  t9  issue  might  be  issued  to 
them,  covering  not  only  the  6,900  acres  found  to  be 
vacant,  but  15,000  acres  granted  to  individuals  at 
sundry  times  before,  making  in  all  a  total  of  21,900 
acres,  with  a  liberal  allowance  for  highways. 

It  was  stated  in  the  revived  petition  that  the  seven 
petitioners  were  then  all  the  persons  who  were  inter- 
ested in  these  lands,  four  of  the  original  petitioners 
having  withdrawn  from  participation  in  this  enterprise 
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and  one  other  had  been  added -to  the  Hst.  To  these 
seven  persons,  Nathan  Whiting,  Samuel  Fitch,  Elea- 
zer  Fitch,  James  Smedley,  Andrew  Myers,  Robert 
Aiton  and,  Samuel  Boyer,  the  grant  prayed  for  was 
made,  and  the  said  lands  were  then  ere6led  into  a 
tow^n,  the  name  of  which  has  never  been  changed. 

In  describing  the  boundary  of  Whitingham  no 
mention  was  made  of  Draper  (now  Wilmington)  or 
Halifax,  and  in  the  Charter  of  those  towns  no  refer- 
ence whatever  is  had  to  Whitingham  or  Cumberland. 
There  was  no  reason  why  Whitingham  should  have 
been  cited  as  it  was  not  in  existence,  Halifax  having 
been  incorporated  in  1750  and  Wilmington  in  1751. 

But  in  describing  the  boundary  of  Readesborough 
which  was  chartered  after  Whitingham,  but  during  the 
same  year,  Cumberland  is  referred  to  as  ''a  tra61;  (not 
a  town)  knovv^n  by  the  name  of  Cumberland." 

The  original  boundary  description  of  the  towns 
adjoining  Whitingham  will  be  of  interest  especially 
to  civil  engineers,  who  will  be  puzzled  to  establish  a 
reconciliation  between  the  several  surveys.  By  the 
survey  of  Halifax  it  appears  that  its  west  line  runs  at 
right  angles  with  the  north  line  of  Massachusetts,  and 
at  the  same  time  due  north.  The  east  line  of  Whi- 
tingham runs  north,  ten  degrees  east.  These  lines 
are  evidently  not  parallel,  as  the  Whitingham  line 
does  not  run  "due  north"  from  the  southwest  corner 
of  Halifax,  but  ten  degrees  east  of  north,  and  also  at 
right  angles  with  the  Massachusetts  line. 
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The  southeast  corner  of  Halifax  was  seemingly  well 
established,  it  being  on  the  Massachusetts  line  and 
half  a  mile  west  of  Green  River;  but  whether  the 
hemlock  and  beech  trees  mentioned  in  the  Whiting- 
ham  boundary  were  six  miles  from  said  corner  does 
not  appear  from  the  record.  But  the  fa6l  that  the 
east  and  west  lines  of  both  towns  are  at  right  angles 
with  the  Massachusetts  line,  together  with  the  well 
defined  way  in  which  Whitingham  is  described,  very 
clearly  shows  that  "due  north"  in  the  Halifax  bound- 
ary is  controlled  by  the  right  angle  which  applies  to 
both  towns,  and  is  so  minutely  defined  by  the  concise 
description  of  Whitingham. 

The  following  boundary  descriptions,  Halifax  and 
Wilmington  chartered  by  New  Hampshire  and  Whi- 
tingham and  Readesborough  by  New  York,  will  tend 
to  show  how  towns  were  made  a  century  ago ;  and 
those  minute  methods  are  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  careful  comparison  with  the  more  artistic  work  of 
recent  date  and  origin.  The  Charter  of  Whitingham 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate,  carefully  prepared  and 
clearly  expressed  public  documents  of  that  time,  and 
will  bear  study  by  the  critics  of  this  wise  generation. 

Boundary  of  Halifax. 

"Beginning  at  a  marked  tree  standing  half  a  mile  West  of  Green 
River  in  the  boundary  line  between  the  Government  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  and  New  Hampshire,  and  from  thence  due  West  on 
said  boundary  line  six  miles  and  at  the  end  of  said  six  miles  to  turn 
off  at  a  right  angle  and  run  due  North  six  miles,  and  at  the  end  of 
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said  six  miles  to  turn  off  at  a  right  angle  and  run  due  East  six  miles 
and  at  the  end  of  said  six  miles  to  turn  a  right  angle  and  run  due 
South  six  miles  to  the  tree  first  mentioned." — Chartered  in  lyjo. 

Bounda7j  of  Wilmington. 

"Beginning  at  the  North  West  Corner  of  a  Township  Called 
Halifax  lately  granted  to  Oliver  Partridge  Esq.  and  others  his  asso- 
ciates thence  running  West  ten  degrees  North  by  the  Needle  six 
miles  thence  running  North  io°  East  six  miles  Thence  running  East 
io°  South  six  miles  thence  running  South  lo  degrees  West  six  miles 
to  the  corner  first  mentioned." — Chartered  in  lys^- 

Boundary  of  Whitingham. 

"Beginning  at  a  Hemlock  Tree  and  a  Beach  tree  growing  close 
together,  having  two  large  stones  laid  between  them,  standing  in 
the  Line  run  for  the  Bounds  of  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  which  Beach  Tree  is  marked  with  these  words,  The  Cor- 
ner of  Cumberland,  and  runs  thence  North  ten  degrees  East  six 
miles  ;  then  North  eighty  degrees  West  six  miles  ;  then  South  ten 
degrees  West  six  miles  to  the  aforesaid  Line  run  for  the  Bounds  of 
the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  then  along  the  said 
Line  South  ten  degrees  East  six  miles  to  the  said  Place  of  Begin- 
ning."—  Chartered  in  lyyo. 

Boundary  of  Readesborough. 

"Beginning  at  a  Black  Spruce-pine  tree,  marked  by  Phineas  Mun 
with  the  letters  S  F,  for  the  S.  E.  Corner  of  a  tra6t  called  Stamford, 
standing  in  the  line  run  for  the  bounds  of  the  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  &  running  along  S^  line  S.  80°  E.  320  Chains,  to  the 
west  bounds  of  a  tra6l  known  by  the  name  of  Cumberland-  then 
along  the  west,  bounds  thereof  &  the  west  bounds  of  a  tra6t  called 
Draper,  N.  lo*'  E.  960  Chs  :  to  a  tra6l  called  Somerset-  then  along 
the  south  bounds  of  Somerset,  N.  80°  W.  320  Chains,  to  the  East 
bounds  of  a  tradl  called  Woodford-  then  along  S*^  East  bounds  of 
Woodford  &  the  East  bounds  of  S^  Stamford  S.  10°  W.  960  Chains 
to  the  beginning. —  Chartered  in  1770. 
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It  has  been  claimed  that  the  original  charters  of  the 
towns  in  Vermont,  issued  by  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire,  if  not  void  at  first  soon  became  so,  and 
that  the  change  of  government,  brought  about  by  the 
Revolution,  obliterated  all  that  had  been  done  under 
the  authority  of  Great  Britain.  At  first  sight  this 
proposition  presents  a  show  of  probability,  but  a  mo- 
ment's refle61:ion  will  dispel  all  troublesome  doubts. 

Stamford  in  Bennington  county  was  chartered  by 
New^  Hampshire  in  1753.  It  was  chartered  again  by 
the  same  authority  in  1764  and  called  New  Stamford, 
but  in  1783  the  town  voted  to  continue  under  the 
name  of  Stamford  alias  New  Stamford.  But  a  short 
time  elapsed  before  the  original  name  was  adopted, 
and  unless  some  freak  in  Nature  has  jostled  it  out  of 
place,  it  may  now  be  found  where  the  original  char- 
ter fixed  its  location,  ready  to  answer  to  its  original 
name.  Wilmington  was  chartered  by  New  Hamp- 
shire in  1 75  I,  and  by  the  name  of  Draper  in  1763. 
This  last  name  was  repudiated  and  the  former  name 
assumed,  so  that  the  Wilmington  of  1751  is  the  Wil- 
mington of  to-day,  bounded,  described  and  named  by 
its  first  charter,  the  same  being  adopted  by  Vermont. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  this  happened  be- 
fore the  Revolution  and  under  the  jurisdi6lion  and 
authority  of  the  king  of  England.  The  absolute  right 
to  grant  townships  by  charter  under  authority  of  the 
crown  within  the  territory  of  Vermont,  previous  to 
1775,  was  never  disputed.    The  local  question  raised 
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was  between  two  governors  as  to  the  scope  of  their 
jurisdi6lion  and  not  that  of  the  British  government. 
The  animosity  engendered  between  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants  and  the  province  of  New  York,  though 
of  long  standing  and  exceedingly  bitter,  was  not  so 
malignant  but  what  Vermont  paid  New  York  $30,000 
to  terminate  the  dispute;  besides,  Whitingham  was 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly  at  its  first  ses- 
sion in  1778,  without  being  invited  to  change  its 
name  or  location,  both  of  which  had  been  established 
eight  years  by  the  province  of  New  York. 

The  Charter  of  Whitingham  was  legally  issued  by 
ample  authority,  from  which  the  town  derived  its  ex- 
istence. Its  name,  established  by  this  Charter,  its 
position  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  clearly  set  forth 
by  the  terms  of  the  survey,  both  essential,  and  with- 
out which  no  American  town  legally  exists,  are  now 
recognized  by  the  laws  of  Vermont,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent at  least  this  grand  old  Charter  is  now  in  force. 


CHAPTER  II. 


LOCATION  AND  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

ItitlMljtot,  thus  elaborately  de- 
scribed, so  carefully  bounded  and 
chartered  under  the  great  seal  of 
the  Province  of  New  York,  with 
such  display  of  Royalty  and  legal 
precision,  was  then  a  wilderness, 
six  miles  square,  upon  which  the  foot  of  civilized  man 
had  but  infrequently  trod.  It  was  situated  in  the 
southwesterly  part  of  Cumberland  county,  and  its 
place  on  the  face  of  the  earth  was  in  lat.  42  deg.  47 
min.  north;  long,  4  deg.  9  min.  east.  The  county 
lines  were  subsequently  changed  and  Whitingham, 
though  not  disturbed  in  location,  now  occupies  the 
southwest  corner  of  Windham  county  and  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Wilmington,  east  by  Halifax, 
south  by  Heath  and  Rowe  in  Massachusetts,  and 
west  by  Readesborough  in  Bennington  county. 
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It  is  21  miles  southwest  from  Newfane,  the  county 
seat,  20  miles  southwest  from  Brattleboro,  18  miles 
southeast  from  Bennington,  20  miles  easterly  from 
No.  Adams,  22  miles  northwest  from  Greenfield,  and 
125  miles  south  of  Montpelier,  the  capitol  of  Vermont. 

There  are  but  few  level  acres,  fit  for  cultivation,  in 
the  whole  town.  Ravines,  ridges,  rocks  and  hills,  are 
abundant,  and  present  such  a  variety  of  attractive 
scenery  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  loveliest  places  of 
resort  for  the  student  of  Nature,  to  be  found  in  New 
England.  It  is  not  so  intensely  wild  as  to  absorb  its 
beauty  in  an  incomprehensible  grandeur,  but  its  nat- 
ural charms  are  so  blended  with  each  other  as  to 
produce  the  most  complete  harmony  between  man 
and  Nature,  and  inspire  a  solemn  reverence  for  divi- 
ner things. 

I 

HILLS. 

The  center  of  the  town,  where  was  built  the  first 
church,  and  where  the  postoffice,  the  stores  and  the 
tavern  were  established  and  remained  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  is  located  upon  an  eminence  belonging 
to  a  range  of  hills  which  run  in  a  southerly  dire61ion 
from  Wilmington  to  Rowe.  From  several  of  these 
high  points  may  be  clearly  seen  an  extensive  tra6l  of 
pi6luresque  country,  in  Vermont  and  Massachusetts. 

Among  these  elevations  is  Burrington  Hill,  noted 
/  for  its  bleakness  during  the  winter  months  and  its 
refreshing  breezes  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
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Streeter  Hill,  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  town,  is  a 
sightly  spot  upon  the  very  summit  of  which  William 
Streeter  and  his  family  resided  for  many  years.  The 
ground  descends  in  every  dire6lion  from  where  the 
house  stood,  and  from  this  spot  can  be  seen  Haystack 
mountain  in  Searsburg,  Monadnock  in  Jaffrey,  N.  H., 
Wachusett  and  Greylock  in  Massachusetts. 

Tenney  Hill,  near  the  Massachusetts  line,  is  one 
of  the  highest  in  town,  and  the  view  from  this  point 
in  all  dire6fions  is  magnificent,  covering  a  wide  field 
of  surrounding  country  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts.  Greylock,  the  highest  land  in 
the  Bay  State,  is  3505  feet  above  tide  water,  Monad- 
nock 3 186,  Wachusett  2 1 18,  Tenny  Hill  2 109. 

In  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  near  the  village 
of  Jacksonville  and  east  of  North  River  is  a  rocky 
elevation  known  as  Hosley  Hill,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  are  the  Coleman  and  Tippet  Hills. 
The  hills  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town  near  Lime 
Hollow  and  along  the  easterly  banks  of  Deerfield 
River,  for  several  miles,  are  extremely  rugged  and  the 
land  about  them  unsuited  to  cultivation.  The  best 
crop  raised  here  consists  of  the  grandest  natural 
scenery  to  be  found  in  New  England. 

Whoever  stands  upon  the  summit  of  any  of  the 
lofty  hills  of  Whitingham  and  thoughtfully  gazes  down 
upon  the  checkered  landscape,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  unpretentious  dwellings,  variegated  with  the  re- 
sults of  rustic  civilization,  tinted  with  the  crimson 
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flush  of  autumn  and  overspread  with  the  mellow 
glory  of  a  September  sunset,  will  plead  to  linger  un- 
der the  enchantment  of  Nature's  charms  till  the  gray 
twilight  drops  her  sable  curtain  at  the  golden  feet  of 
retiring  day. 

RIVERS. 

Deerfield  River,  a  stream  of  considerable  size  and 
importance,  flows  through  a  portion  of  the  town  at  its 
northwest  corner  and  also  at  its  southwest  corner, 
which  is  in  conformity  with  the  original  "set  out," 
wherein  care  was  taken  "that  the  Length  thereof  doth 
not  extend  along  the  Banks  of  any  River  otherwise 
than  is  conformable  to  our  said  Royal  Instru61;ions." 

This  stream  rises  in  Stratton  and  runs  in  a  south- 
easterly dire6lion  about  50  miles  and  falls  into  the 
Conne6licut  near  Greenfield,  Mass.  Upon  this  river 
and  its  many  tributaries  there  are  numerous  mills  and 
'  manufactories,  and  their  falling  waters  are  utilized  as 
they  pass  down  to  the  sea.  The  "Iron  Horse"  has 
pursued  his  ambitious  course  along  the  rocky  banks 
of  this  fretful  stream  as  far  north  as  Readesborough, 
where  an  extensive  mill  for  the  manufaClure  of  paper 
pulp  has  been  recently  established. 

The  watershed  in  this  vicinity  comes  so  near  being 
perpendicular  that  this  stream,  during  a  shower  often^ 
expands  into  a  torrent  in  a  few  minutes,  and  those 
who  own  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  are  some- 
times obliged  to  remain  away  from  home  over  night 
in  case  of  a  sudden  and  unexpe6led  shower. 
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A  few  miles  beyond  where  this  river  leaves  the 
town  of  Whitingham,  at  a  point  not  many  rods  below 
the  Zoar  bridge,  is  a  large  rock  projecting  from  the 
north  shore  into  the  river  about  20  feet.  This  rock 
is  15  feet  high  and  from  2  to  5  feet  thick.  The 
aftion  of  water  and  pebbles  has  perforated  its  center 
and  made  a  large  opening  through  it  in  the  form  of 
an  arch,  10  feet  high  and  5  feet  wide.  This  lusus 
nahLvce  is  called  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  the  arched  rock. 

North  River  runs  in  a  southerly  dire6lion  through 
the  northeasterly  part  of  the  town,  and  after  passing 
through  a  portion  of  Halifax  unites  with  the  Deer- 
field  near  Shelburne  Falls.  There  are  many  other 
streams  in  town  flowing  north,  south,  east  and  west, 
which  indicate  an  uneven  surface,  well  supplied  with 
water.  These  streams  furnish  motive  power  for  the 
mechanical  industries  of  the  town. 

Wonderful  changes  have  evidently  been  made  in 
this  locality  by  the  a6lion  of  ice  and  water,  when  both 
were  more  plenty  than  they  now  are.  The  water 
courses  have  been  worn  down  or  changed  through 
volcanic  a6lion,  during  the  lingering  ages  of  the  past, 
so  that  nearly  all  the  streams  in  Windham  county  are 
much  lower  than  the  surrounding  country,  and  often 
their  banks  are  found  to  be  extremely  rugged. 

In  some  localities  water-worn  rocks  are  found  far 
above  where  the  streams  now  run.  Along  the  Deer- 
field  at  various  points  are  cavities  of  unequal  size  in 
solid  rock,  called  pot  holes,  some  two  feet  in  diameter 
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and  three  feet  deep,  which  have  been  worn  by  the 
unceasing  gyrations  of  small  pebbles  a61:ed  upon  by 
water;  and  in  many  instances  these  cavities  are  far 
above  high  water  mark,  and  show  beyond  question 
that  the  wonders  of  Nature  are  silently  fashioned  and 
the  details  of  their  grandeur  wrought  out  through  the 
drowsy  flight' of  uncounted  years. 

PONDS. 

There  are  no  large  bodies  of  water  in  this  town, 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  not  room  enough  between 
the  hills  to  entertain  any  collection  of  surplus  water 
worthy  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  a  lake.  But  there 
are  several  small  sheets  of  water,  some  of  which  will 
yet  become  of  great  value  as  storage  reservoirs. 

This  is  especially  true  of  Sadawga  Pond,  which  can 
be  made  to  contain  an  immense  quantity  of  water,  by 
raising  the  dam  at  the  outlet,  and  this  is  now  about 
being  done,  whereby  the  water  will  be  raised  six  feet. 
This  pond  is  the  best  known  of  any  in  town,  and  is 
located  about  one  mile  westerly  from  where  the  first 
church  was  ere6led. 

It  has  an  available  area  of  more  than  500  acres, 
but  of  late  probably  less  than  200  acres  have  been 
covered  with  water.  It  has  upon  its  surface  a  float- 
ing island  of  some  50  acres  in  extent,  which  accumu- 
lation is  increasing  from  year  to  year,  and  within  the 
last  50  years  has  somewhat  changed  in  form  and  size. 
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It  was  claimed  that  this  pond  derived  its  name  from 
a  "lone  Indian"  who  continued  to  dwell  about  its 
shores  after  his  tribe  had  "moved  on." 
It  is  said  that  "Old  Sadawga"  lived  by  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  that  he  occasionally  made  a  business  trip 
to  Northampton  and  Springfield  to  dispose  of  his 
furs,  baskets  and  other  articles,  and  that  while  going 
down  Deerfield  River  in  his  canoe  he  was  wrecked 
at  Shelburne  Falls  and  drowned.  As  this  Indian  was 
known  to  the  first  settlers  of  the  town,  his  tradition- 
ary fate  is  not  improbable. 

Adjacent  to  this  pond  was  a  large  tra6l  of  intervale 
land  called  Sadawga  Meadows  upon  which  no  timber 
grew,  but  it  never  failed  to  produce  a  liberal  supply 
of  grass.  Before  the  town  was  much  settled  these 
meadows  were  resorted  to  by  the  pioneers,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  the  grass  and  making  hay  for  win- 
ter use,  and  it  appears  that  this  territory  was  then 
treated  as  common  land,  and  that  persons  came  there 
from  a  long  distance  and  from  other  towns  to  cut  the 
grass  and  make  their  hay. 

Nathaniel  Davis  went  there  one  day  in  August  to 
cut  some  grass.  When  night  came  on  his  work  was 
unfinished,  and  he  concluded  to  remain  till  the  next 
day.  He  was  without  shelter  and  exposed  to  wild 
beasts  of  an  unfriendly  character,  but  a  little  prepara- 
tion would  serve  to  make  him  comparatively  safe. 
He  built  a  fire  and  prepared  a  bed  of  hemlock  boughs 
upon  which  he  retired  for  the  night.    The  climate  in 
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this  locality  was  not  such  as  to  require  artificial  heat 
in  mid-summer,  but  fire  was  an  essential  factor  in 
such  a  wild  lodging  room  as  this.  Nature's  starry 
canopy  was  above  him,  and  around  him  an  unbroken- 
wilderness  added  to  the  loneliness  of  the  hour.  No 
voice  was  heard  save  the  dismal  hoot  of  the  owl,  and 
its  echo  from  hilltop  to  hilltop. 

Sometime  in  the  night  Mr.  Davis  was  awakened 
by  screams  which  sounded  like  ,  a  human  voice,  and 
he  answered  back  in  a  similar  tone.  In  a  moment  he 
saw  a  huge  catamount  rushing  towards  him,  where- 
upon he  began  to  stir  up  the  smouldering  embers, 
and  at  the  sight  of  fire  the  animal,  with  apparent  re- 
luctance, withdrew  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

In  the  northerly  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  small 
natural  pond,  in  early  times  called  Beaver  Dam,  since 
that  Rider  Pond,  but  recently,  for  some  years.  Fuller 
Pond.  It  formerly  covered  50  acres,  and  is  so  situa- 
ted as  to  have  an  outlet  at  each  end  both  of  which 
reach  the  Deerfield,  one  near  the  north  part  of  Whi- 
tingham  and  the  other  in  Coleraine  near  Shelburne 
Falls,  but  about  30  miles  apart.  This  body  of  water 
has  decreased  in  size  so  that  in  a  dry  season  less  than 
5  acres  are  covered  with  water.  Traces  of  the  old 
dam,  probably  built  centuries  ago,  are  still  visible, 
and  under  the  earth  may  be  found  parts  of  trees  of 
considerable  size  bearing  tooth  marks  of  the  beaver. 

Near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town  is  a  sheet  of 
water  known  as  Roberts'  Pond,  covering  some  thirty 
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acres.  A  small  stream  runs  from  it  but  none  into  it 
from  the  surface,  except  the  rainfall,  which  can  have 
but  little  to  do  with  the  amount  of  water  it  contains, 
as  the  watershed  is  quite  limited.  The  water  in  this 
pond  is  said  to  be  very  deep,  and  trout  were  caught 
there  in  abundance  years  ago,  but  of  late  there  are  at 
least  two  fishermen  to  one  fish. 

In  the  southeasterly  part  of  the  town  there  is  a 
pond  covering  some  40  acres  whidh  was  formerly 
called  Beaver  Pond,  the  dam  having  been  originally 
built  by  beavers.  The  farm  on  which  it  is  situated 
was  once  owned  by  David  Eames,  and  since  by  Lis- 
comb  Brigham  and  Dea.  L.  A.  Warren.  It  is  now 
owned  by  James  Shippee.  This  pond  is  used  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  Hagar  Mills,  formerly  belonging  to 
Captain  Levi  Lamb. 

GEOLOGICAL  FEATURES.  . 

Nearly  all  soils  are  composed  of  disintegrated  and 
decomposed  rocks,  and  partake  largely  of  their  chem- 
ical qualities.  In  the  process  of  disintegration  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  are  more  or  less  mingled 
therewith,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  obliterate 
the  distinctive  elements  of  their  composition. 

As  a  general  thing  in  New  England  we  may  expe6l 
to  meet  with  a  soil  that  contains  about  66  per  cent, 
of  silica,  16  per  cent,  of  alumina,  6  per  cent,  of  potas- 
sa,  5  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  but  in  Whitingham  oxide  of 
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iron  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  more  abundant  than  is 
here  indicated. 

In  the  southwesterly  part  of  the  town  are  several 
inexhaustable  beds  of  limestone  of  a  superior  quality, 
and  about  50  years  ago  the  manufa61:ure  and  sale  of 
lime  in  the  winter  season  was  the  chief  employment 
of  the  farmers.  This  industry  flourished  from  1820 
to  1840,  when  wood  began  to  be  scarce  and  it  became 
necessary  to  abandon  the  business,  which  was  grad- 
ually done  till  only  2  kilns  are  now  in  use,  and  those 
only  occasionally  in  the  fall  and  winter.  About  1830 
there  were  as  many  as  9  kilns  in  full  operation,  3  be- 
ing at  Lime  Hollow,  2  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Timothy 
Jillson  place,  i  at  the  Newell  place,  and  3  in  the  Dix 
neighborhood.  John  Parsons  and  Benjamin  Battles 
were  the  lime  kings  of  Lime  Hollow.  The  common 
at  the  center  of  the  town  was  the  grand  receptacle 
for  casks  of  lime,  several  hundred  being  frequently 
stored  there  awaiting  transportation. 

The  rock  formation  in  this  town  is  mostly  gneiss, 
but  its  component  parts  are  not  so  blended  as  to 
constitute  a  first  class  granite  for  building  purposes. 
In  the  easterly  part  of  the  town  talcose  schist  abounds 
to  some  extent,  but  not  in  such  form  as  to  render  it 
of  great  commercial  value. 

Gold,  silver  and  lead,  have  been  discovered  in  sev- 
eral localities,  but  not  in  quantities  to  warrant  any 
extensive  outlay  in  mining  operations,  though  some 
of  the  ore,  recently  found,  is  said  to  be  quite  rich. 
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There  are  numerous  veins  of'quartz  in  the  rock  form- 
ation where  traces  of  gold  may  be  found,  but  whether 
these  veins  are  sufficiently  extensive  and  rich  to  be- 
come remunerative  is  yet  undetermined.  A  mining 
company  was  formed  here  and  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature  in  1867,  but  no  startling  results  have 
been  developed  during  the  20  years  of  its  existence. 

There  are  several  clay  deposits  in  town,  and  among 
them  may  be  mentioned  the  one  about  a  mile  south- 
westerly from  the  center,  formerly  worked  by  Nathan 
Green,  who  made  brick  there  for  several  years  pre- 
vious to  1837.  The  first  brick  ever  made  in  town 
was  manufactured  near  Heath  line,  in  the  southeast- 
erly part  of  the  town,  by  Singleton  Williams. 

The  scenographical  geology  of  Whitingham  will 
bear  comparison  with. any  country  on  the  globe  where 
it  is  safe  for  man  to  travel.  There  are  higher  moun- 
tains and  deeper  valleys  even  in  New  England,  but 
they  are  so  much  less  accessible  as  to  detract  largely 
from  their  beauty  and  modify  the  enchantment  of 
their  grandeur. 

BOWLDERS. 

Diluvium  or  drift  is  composed  of  sand  and  gravel 
in  which  may  be  found  rocks  generally  rounded  more 
or  less  by  attrition,  and  frequently  of  enormous  size. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  place  of  their  origin,  sometimes  in  elevated 
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positions  and  completely  exposed  to  view.  They  are 
called  bowlders,  erratic  blocks,  and  lost  rocks. 

The  largest  bowlder  in  New  England,  called  the 
Green  Mountain  Giant,  may  be  seen  in  the  westerly 
part  of  the  town  upon  a  hill  500  feet  above  the  Deer- 
field  and  within  two  miles  of  that  stream.  It  stands 
upon  a  fiat  rock,  is  40  feet  in  length,  its  horizontal 
circumference  125  feet,  its  cubic  contents  40,000 
feet,  and  its  weight  3,400  tons. 

Nearly  a  mile  below  Jacksonville  there  is  a  bowlder 
standing  on  a  plain  not  much  above  the  river,  61  feet 
in  circumference  and  10  feet  high  above  the  ground. 
Its  angles  have  not  been  much  worn  as  is  commonly 
the  case  with  bowlders,  but  it  looks  like  a  block  split 
from  an  immense  ledge  and  not  transported  a  great 
distance.  Near  this  place  are  several  gravel  mounds, 
probably  produced  by  the  a6lion  of  ice  and  water  du- 
ring the  glacial  period,  at  which  time  this  rock  might 
have  been  transported  down  the  valley  in  a  mass  of 
gravel  or  an  ice  floe,  which  prevented  it  from  being 
much  worn  by  atrition.  The  result  of  glacial  a61:ion 
is  often  noticed  in  Vermont,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  meet  with  a  moraine  even  in  this  hilly  country; 
and  these  deposits  are  made  up  largely  of  gravel, 
interspersed  with  bowlders  of  various  sizes  from  a  few 
pounds  weight  to  several  tons. 

There  are  many  other  large  bowlders  in  the  town, 
the  best  known  being  the  one  domiciliated  on  a  flat 
rock  at  the  highest  point  on  Tenney  Hill.    The  top 
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of  this  bowlder  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  Wachusett. 
Near  this  spot  Prof.  Hitchcock  erected  a  signal  pole 
to  aid  in  his  examination  of  the  geological  features 
of  Massachusetts,  and  a  general  survey  threof,  as  he 
had  been  commissioned  for  that  work,  June  26,  1830. 

While  engaged  in  the  survey  he  visited  this  bowl- 
der several  times,  and  became  much  interested  in  the 
unobstru61:ed  view  from  its  apex.  The  real  history 
of  these  erratic  wanderers  has  not  yet  been  written, 
but  they  evidently  came  from  a  northern  latitude  un- 
der control  of  some  powerful  agency,  as  shown  by 
their  present  location  and  in  many  instances  by  striae 
now  visible,  more  ancient  than  the  advent  of  man. 

SPRINGS. 

No  town  in  Vermont  is  better  supplied  with  pure 
cold  water  than  Whitingham.  Gushing  from  the 
hillside,  it  winds  through  the  dank  meadows  in  limpid 
streams,  uncontaminated  by  mineral  or  vegetable  de- 
posits to  any  considerable  extent. 

At  the  foot  of  Streeter  Hill,  on  the  westerly  side, 
is  a  spring  from  which  flows  quite  a  brook,  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  This  spring  is  26  feet  deep  and 
for  several  rods  around  it  the  soil  will  quake  when 
stepped  upon,  indicating  a  large  body  of  water  below. 
The  stream  from  this  spring  takes  a  northerly  course 
and  is  known  as  Carley  Brook.  On  the  west  side  of 
Tenney  Hill  a  swamp  within  which  is  a  large  spring 
furnishes  water  for  two  brooks.    The  one  running 
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north  is  known  as  the  Yeaw  Brook,  and  that  running 
south  the  Porter  Brook. 

Nearly  all  the  small  brooks  in  Whitingham  origin- 
ate in  springs  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  This  is 
so  with  the  stream  near  the  Willis  place,  where  Col. 
Isaac  Martin  run  a  grist  mill  70  years  ago.  Fuller 
Pond  is  fed  by  springs  and  the  stream  running  from 
it  is  supplied  by  them.  The  stream  from  the  Pierce 
Meadow  uniting  with  North  River  at  the  Jillson  place, 
the  Coleman  Brook,  the  stream  in  the  southeast  part 
of  the  town,  known  as  the  Branch,  the  brook  near 
the  Stone  place,-  the  Toby  Brook  crossing  the  road 
which  leads  from  the  Hezekiah  Murdock  place  by 
the  shingled  school  house  to  Readesborough  Bridge, 
the  stream  just  north  of  the  center  running  into  Sa- 
dawga  Pond,  and  numerous  others  are  supported  in 
dry  weather  exclusively  by  springs. 

In  the  village  of  Sadawga  there  is  a  mineral  spring 
to  which  many  resort  on  account  of  its  medicinal  and 
hygienic  qualities.  An  analysis  of  its  waters  show 
that  they  contain  muriate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime, 
muriate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  and  per-oxide  of  iron, 
allumina  with  an  acid  trace.  It  is  said  to  be  a  spe- 
cific for  cutaneous  eruptions,  scrofulous  humors, 
dropsy,  gravel,  chronic  ulcers,  liver  complaint  and 
many  other  diseases. 

This  spring  was  discovered  by  David  Eames  in 
1822,  who  claimed  that  the  use  of  its  waters  saved 
his  life.    Mr.  "Eames  believed  what  he  said  about  it, 
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and  while  he  Hved  constantly  recommended  its  good 
qualities  to  his  neighbors  and  friends. 

While  this  water  has  some  medicinal  qualities,  its 
taste  is  not  much  different  from  ordinary  spring  wa- 
ter and  its  hygienic  properties,  as  represented  by  the 
chemist,  are  in  no  way  disclosed  by  its  taste. 

FORESTS. 

Previous  to  1780  the  town  was  well  covered  with 
a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  beech,  birch  and  maple 
being  the  principal  hard  woods,  and  spruce,  hemlock 
and  balsam,  the  soft.  No  pine  timber  of  any  great 
value  ever  grew  in  Whitingham,  and  only  now  and 
then  an  oak,  but  hemlock  trees  in  some  parts  of  the 
town  were  of  immense  size,  ranging  from  2  to  5  feet 
in  diameter  and  at  least  100  feet  high. 

The  most  valuable  tree  indigenous  to  Whitingham 
is  the  sugar  maple.  It  grows  tall  and  large,  straight 
and  graceful,  with  a  foliage  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
tree  in  Vermont.  From  this  tree  is  obtained  the 
much  admired  birdseye  and,  curly  maple  lumber,  so 
eagerly  sought  by  manufa61:urers  of  costly  furniture. 

But  its  chief  value  lies  in  its  sweetness,  which  is 
developed  by  skilful  processes  into  a  merchantable 
commodity  known  as  maple  sugar. 

This  industry  being  one  of  the  earliest  resorted  to 
after  the  first  log  cabin  was  constructed,  it  may  not 
be  improper  here  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
methods  employed  75  years  ago  in  the  manufa6lure 
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of  sugar,  which  appears  to  have  been  an  enterprise 
requiring  some  energy,  combined  with  a  strong  re- 
Hance  on  doubtful  expe6lation.  It  required  a  strong 
constitution  to  cope  with  the  hardships  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  this  sweet  employment. 

The  colle6lion  of  maple  sap  was  performed  in  the 
rudest  possible  manner.  The  first  thing  done  would 
be  to  make  a  quantity  of  troughs  wherein  to  colle6l 
the  saccharine  fluid.  They  were  made  by  cutting 
logs  about  3  feet  long  from  an  ash  tree  1 2  inches  in 
diameter.  These  logs  were  split  once  through  the 
center  and  then  "dug  out"  with  an  axe,  making  two 
from  each  log,  with  capacity  to  hold  about  10  quarts. 
The  man  who  could  make  30  of  these  troughs  in  a 
day  was  considered  smart. 

The  next  thing  to  be  prepared  was  the  spouts  to 
condu6l  the  sap  from  the  tree  to  the  trough,  which 
were  split  in  a  curved  form  from  straight  grained 
timber  and  sharpened  at  one  end,  a  cross  sec^tion  of 
which  would  appear  thus  An  instrument  made 
of  steel,  called  a  "tapping  gouge,"  the  sharp  end  of 
which  was  of  the  same  form  as  the  spout,  would  be 
driven  into  the  tree  and  the  circular  spout  firmly  set 
in  the  cleft.  Then,  with  an  axe,  a  notch  would  be* 
cut  in  the  tree  an  inch  or  more  deep,  dire6lly  above 
the  spout.  This  was  called  "boxing,"  and  was  very 
injurious  to  the  trees.  This  being  done  the  trough 
was  set  under  the  spout,  and  thus  the  sap  was  col- 
ledied.    It  then  had  to  be  gathered  into  one  place. 
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which  was  done  by  the  use  of  a  sap  yoke,  so  called, 
made  to  fit  the  shoulders,  with  a  string  at  each  end 
upon  which  wooden  hooks  were  suspended.  Upon 
these  hooks  buckets  were  carried,  one  on  either  side. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  task,  but  when  the  snow  was 
very  deep  snow  shoes  or  "rackets"  were  worn.  In 
this  way  the  sap  was  colledled  and  turned  into  hogs- 
heads at  a  central  place. 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  boiling  the  sap,  and 
in  preparing  for  this  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
snow  from  a  spot  of  ground  perhaps  15  feet  square. 
Two  posts  were  then  set  in  the  ground  about  12  feet 
apart,  the  upper  end  of  which  terminated  in  the  form 
of  a  Y.  Upon  the  top  of  these  a  pole  was  laid,  the 
same  being  about  8  feet  from  the  ground.  Two  logs 
2  feet  or  more  in  diameter  and  12  feet  long  are  then 
laid  parallel  to  this  pole  and  about  2  feet  apart. 

Chains  are  then  thrown  over  the  pole  and  about 
4  kettles  suspended  thereon  and  between  the  logs. 
When  these  kettles  are  filled  with  sap  and  a  fire  built 
under  them  the  boiling  process  goes  on  till  all  the 
sap  on  hand  is  boiled  down  to  a  syrup,  after  which  it 
is  strained  through  a  fine  cloth  and  then  again  boiled 
till  it  will  grain  when  cooled.  This  last  process  is 
called  "sugaring  off,"  and  is  quite  an  event  in  coun- 
try life,  full  equal  to  an  old-time  husking.  But  the 
fun  comes  in  at  a  point  when  the  syrup  may  be  laid 
on  snow  and  become  plastic  like  wax,  and  in  a  state 
of  sweet  submission  to  sweet  admirers. 
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During  March  and  the  early  part  of  April,  the  farm- 
ers of  Vermont  are  a6live  in  the  manufadlure  of  this 
material,  and  it  is  estimated  that  25,000  gallons  are 
now  annually  made  in  Whitingham. 

The  fires  kindled  in  the  various  sugar  camps  about 
town  in  early  times,  became  beacons  in  the  night,  to 
be  seen  by  widely  separated  settlers,  indicating  that 
industry  was  struggling  for  life  in  the  wilderness. 

WILD  BEASTS. 

While  the  town  was  in  an  uncultivated  state,  and 
for  a  while  after  it  began  to  be  settled,  there  were 
numerous  wild  animals  in  the  forests,  some  of  which 
were  not  pleasant  companions  to  be  alone  with,  es- 
pecially in  the  night  time.  There  were  over  forty 
species  in  Vermont,  and  Whitingham  had  its  share. 

The  largest  of  all  was  the  Moose,  which  is  of  the. 
the  deer  kind,  and  taller  than  the  horse.  The  male 
is  equipped  with  a  pair  of  horns  weighing  from  50  to 
60  pounds,  the  head  being  over  2  feet  long,  and  the 
whole  animal  having  an  unfinished  look,  not  pleasant 
to  behold.  When  running  it  overreaches  with  its 
hind  feet  and  is  often  thrown  down  in  that  way,  which 
was  probably  the  cause  for  a  belief  of  the  ancients, 
who  claimed  that  this  animal  had  frequent  attacks  of 
epilepsy,  and  was  obliged  to  smell  of  its  hoof  before 
it  could  recover. 

Bears  were  plenty  when  the  town  was  first  settled, 
making  it  necessary  to  guard  domestic  animals  from 
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their  visitations,  but  they  are  rarely  seen  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Fifty  years  ago  Daniel  Olden  killed  two  in 
his  cornfield  in  one  night,  in  an  adjoining  town,  one 
of  which  weighed  nearly  400  pounds. 
Wolves  were  the  most  troublesome  and  dangerous 
of  all  the  wild  animals  therabouts,  on  account  of  the 
ferocity  they  manifested  in  the  destruction  of  sheep. 
It  was  not  common  for  them  to  attack  mankind,  but 
they  have  always  been  considered  an  unpleasant  sub- 
ject for  a  man  to  meet  alone,  unarmed.  A  wolf  was 
killed  in  Vermont  that  weighed  92  pounds. 

When  the  town  was  organized,  in  1780,  there  were 
plenty  of  Deer,  and  at  the  first  town  meeting  one  of 
the  officers  ele6led  was  a  "deer  rief,"  whose  duty  it 
was  to  enforce  ttie  laws  for  the  prote^lion  of  deer. 
This  was  an  affair  of  the  town,  not  provided  for  by 
charter,  as  all  the  officers  therein  mentioned  are  in 
adiive  service  to-day. 

A  birdseye  view  of  Whitingham  would  disclose  a 
pi6lure  of  unequalled  beauty.  Near  the  westerly  line 
of  the  town,  extending  its  entire  length,  is  the\Deer- 
field  valley  through  which  winds  that  beautiful  river, 
a  thousand  feet  below  the  adjacent  hills.  On  the 
easterly  side  of  the  town  is  the  valley  of  North  River 
running  nearly  parallel  with  the  Deerfield,  both  of 
which  recieve  the  surplus  waters  of  Rider  pond,  the 
same  meeting  again  in  friendly  embrace,  after  passing 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  town. 

Between  these  streams  and  far  above  them,  the 
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hillsides  and  even  the  hilltops  are  decorated  with  for- 
est, field  and  hamlet.  In  the  springtime  the  dark 
green  shade  of  the  opening  buds,  delicately  tinged 
with  the  opal  blush  of  pioneer  blossoms,  welcome  the 
ruddy  light,  the  herald  of  day.  In  autumn,  the  dying 
foliage  in  its  winding  sheet  of  crimson  and  gold,  dis- 
pels every  thought  of  decay  and  fills  the  mind  with 
adoration  and  delight. 

But  when  we  take  a  view  of  the  town  as  it  was  in 
1780,  we  shall  find  few  attra6lions  for  the  settlers, 
and  many  obstacles  with  which  they  had  to  contend 
before  the  soil  could  be  made  produ6live.  The  cli- 
mate, the  location,  the  lack  of  a  well  defined  policy 
in  matters  of  civil  government,  went  far  to  discourage 
a  speedy  and  successful  settlement. 

But  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Whitingham  were  a 
hardy  race  who  defied  the  opposition  of  the  elements 
and  of  man.  They  caused  the  forests  to  vanish  be- 
fore their  sturdy  stroke,  and  took  issue  with  wild 
beasts  or  unfriendly  men,  established  their  independ- 
ence by  solemn  decree,  and  forced  civilization  to 
establish  a  new  free  state,  the  first  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Federal  tJnion. 


CHAPTER  III. 


EARLY  SETTLEMENT. 


N  THE  1 2th  day  of  March,  1770, 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  King 
George,  Whitingham  became  the 
property  of  the  following  persons, 
as  tenants  in  common:  Nathan 
Whiting,  Samuel  Fitch,  Eleazer 
Fitch,  James  Smedley,  Andrew  Myers,  Robert  Aiton, 
and  Samuel  Boyer.  It  was  ten  years  before  the  town 
was  organized  by  the  choice  of  officers,  during  which 
time  large  accessions  were  made  to  its  population. 

A  census  was  taken  in  1771  showing  the  condition 
of  Whitingham's  progress  previous  to  that  date. 

White  males  under  sixteen  years  of  age,   3 

White  males  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  under  sixty,     .    .  4 

White  females  under  sixteen  years  of  age,   3 

White  females  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  under  sixty,  .    .  4 

Total,   14 

Heads  of  families,      ....  4. 
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There  were  no  colored  people  in  town  at  this  time. 
This  census  gave  Westminster  a  population  of  478; 
Guilford,  436;  Halifax,  329;  Wilmington,  71. 

From  all  the  fa6ls  I  am  now  able  to  gather,  Robert 
Bratten  and  his  family  were  the  first  to  settle  perma- 
nently in  Whitingham.  They  were  from  Coleraine, 
and  returned  there  three  successive  winters  before 
making  their  residence  continuous.  Their  first  visit 
was  in  the  spring  of  1771,  and  their  abode  near  Deer- 
field  River,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town. 

They  followed  up  North  River  by  where  Jackson- 
ville now  is,  to  Wilmington.  Mrs.  Bratten  ascended 
a  tall  tree  and  discovered  the  Deerfield  valley,  and 
their  course  was  turned  in  that  dire6lion.  They  had 
marked  trees  as  they  came  along  so  that  they  might 
find  their  way  back,  for  they  had  no  chart  or  compass. 

They  drove  before  them  a  cow,  and  carried  their 
cooking  utensils  on  their  backs.  A  small  iron  kettle 
was  used  as  a  water  pail,  milk  pail,  and  for  cooking ; 
and  as  the  population  increased  the  milk  of  one  cow 
was  divided  among  several  families.  Their  log  house 
was  located  near  the  river  above  where  Cyrus  Wheel- 
er now  resides.  Its  site  now  covered  with  forest 
trees  and  the  hearth-stone  around  which  merry  chil- 
dren played,  lie  unnoticed  under  the  fallen  leaves. 

On  the  19th  day  of  May,  1780,  known  as  the  dark 
day,  Mrs.  Bratten  set  out  an  apple  tree  near  this  spot 
which  has  since  borne  the  name  of  "Grand-mother 
Bratten's  apple  tree." 
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Silas  Hamilton  was  a  native  of  Brookfield  where 
he  was  born  in  1740.  He  went  to  Deerfield  in  1760 
and  there  commenced  the  manufa61ure  of  felt,  and 
on  the  27th  day  of  July,  1763,  he  married  Hannah 
Hoyt  of  Deerfield,  who  was  born  Sept.  6,  1744,  in 
the  "Old  Indian  House"  and  was  a  grand-daughter  of 
Ensign  John  Sheldon.  In  1768  he  was  the  owner  of 
200  acres  of  land  whereon  he  ere6led  pot  and  pearl- 
ash  works.  About  1771  he  reached  Whitingham. 
In  1778-9  he  represented  the  town  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  Vermont.  In  1 780,  with  7  associates,  he 
obtained  a  grant  of  3,000  acres  of  land  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  Whitingham,  and  the  same  year  he 
w^as  Sele6lman  and  Treasurer.  He  became  involved 
in  some  financial  trouble  while  he  held  this  position 
and  mortgaged  all  his  property,  real  and  personal,  to 
to  secure  the  town.  Soon  after  this  he  removed  to 
Western,  Mass.,  where  he  adhered  to  the  Rebellion 
of  Daniel  Shays,  just  a  century  ago.  He  was  arrest- 
ed, tried,  convifted,  and  sentenced  to  stand  one  hour 
in  pillory  and  to  be  publicly  whipped  on  his  naked 
back  20  stripes.  The  charge  against  him  was,  "For 
stirring  up  sedition  in  this  Commonwealth." 

He  was  a  man  who  took  an  a61:ive  part  in  all  the 
affairs  of  the  time,  never  failing  to  carefully  vindicate 
what  he  advocated,  even  when  his  life  was  in  peril. 

Bratten  and  Hamilton  have  been  considered  the 
first  settlers  of  the  town,  but  by  the  census  of  1771 
it  would  seem  that  there  were  four  families  in  town 
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instead  of  two.    Who  they  all  were  does  not  appear. 

In  1780  Silas  Hamilton,  Amos  Peabody  and  Eli- 
phalet  Hyde,  sold  a  lot  of  land.  Their  signatures  to 
the  deed  were  witnessed  by  Calvin  Newcomb,  Philip 
Bartlett,  Edward  Harris  and  Lydia  Harris,  all  four  of 
whom  signed  by  mark.  It  is  now  thought  best  to 
secure  witnesses  who  can  write  their  own  names. 

When  this  early  settlement  was  in  progress  the 
town  was  without  roads  and  the  people  were  obliged 
to  travel  by  marked  trees.  Their  grain  had  to  be 
ground  as  far  away  as  Greenfield,  the  same  being, 
transported  there  and  back  on  foot.  It  is  said  that 
one  of  the  early  settlers  went  to  Greenfield  on  foot, 
bought  an  iron  five-pail  kettle  and  half  a  bushel  of 
meal,  both  of  which  he  brought  home  on  his  back, 
more  than  20  miles,  without  food  except  a  little  meal 
which  he  mixed  with  water  in  his  hand. 

After  the  trail  between  Whitingham  and  Greenfield 
became  better  known,  it  was  customary  to  employ 
one  person  to  go  to  mill  for  several  families.  This 
service  was  performed  on  horseback,  and  it  was  im- 
portant that  the  person  who  condu6i:ed  this  business 
should  not  himself  be  a  full  load  for  the  horse,  and 
to  avoid  this  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  who  was  a  very  small 
woman  and  could  manage  two  bushels  of  grain  and 
ride  herself,  was  more  frequently  employed  than  any 
other  person.    She  died  at  the  age  of  103. 

The  first  child  born  in  town  was  John  Nelson  Jr., 
and  Thomas  Riddle  who  was  on  a  visit  among  his 
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friends  was  the  first  person  who  died  in  town.  His 
home  was  in  Conne(5licut,  and  there  being  no  means 
of  transportation  except  on  horseback,  it  became 
necessary  to  bury  him  in  Whitingham. 

During  lo  years  previous  to  1780,  when  the  town 
was  organized,  the  inhabitants  were  quite  extensively 
engaged  in  an  industry  which  might  have  been  re- 
munerative at  the  time,  but  of  no  permanent  advan- 
tage to  the  soil,  and  by  many  thought  to  be  a  great 
and  lasting  injury.  This  consisted  in  cutting  oft  the 
wood  and  timber  and  burning  the  same  for  the  ashes, 
which  were  leached  and  the  lye  boiled  down  to  salts 
or  potash.  These  salts  were  then  put  into  sacks  and 
transported  on  horseback  to  Greenfield  or  elsewhere, 
to  be  exchanged  for  such  goods  as  a  farmer  might 
need.  All  this  appears  simple  and  commonplace, 
and  the  right  of  carrying  these  sacks  25  miles  through 
an  unsettled  country  in  this  primitive  way,  was  not 
seriously  contested.  It  required  much  care  to  man- 
age this  material  w^hile  in  transit,  for  in  case  there 
should  be  any  leak  in  the  sacks  the  horse  would  be 
sadly  injured  thereby.  To  overcome  this  dif^culty 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  horse  would  peel  sheets 
of  birch  bark  as  he  w^ent  along  and  place  them  under 
the  sacks  to  prevent  galling  the  horse. 

This  way  of  clearing  off  the  land  and  carrying  ofT 
what  the  soil  so  much  needed,  was  a  lasting  injury 
to  many  of  the  best  farms  in  Whitingham,  and  one 
from  which  they  can  never  recover.    If  half  of  the 
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cleared  land  in  this  town  was  covered  with  original 
timber  to-day,  where  most  needed,  it  would  increase 
the  valuation  of  the  town  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 

But  this  was  a  period  of  great  privation  on  the 
part  of  the  settlers.  They  had  taken  up  their  abode 
on  a  sterile  soil,  away  from  the  comforts  of  civiliza- 
tion, among  wild  beasts,  and  in  a  climate  not  to  be 
admired  in  winter.  It  was  now  towards  the  close  of 
the  Revolution.  Independence  had  been  declared 
by  the  colonies  four  years,  and  by  Vermont  three 
years,  but  up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  record 
of  any  religious  expression  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

At  this  time  the  English  government  was  not  very 
much  respe6led  in  Vermont,  and  the  inhabitants 
sought  to  acquire  titles  to  their  lands  through  the 
General  Assembly.  About  1780,  Silas  Hamilton  and 
seven  others  petitioned  for  a  grant  of  3 ,000  acres  of 
land  in  Whitingham,  and  the  petition  was  referred  to 
a  committee  who  reported  as  follows : — 

The  Hon  :  l  General  Assembly  : 

Your  Com  :  tee  Report  as  their  opinion  that  the  three 
thousand  acres  of  Land  in  the  Township  of  Whitingham  as  Re- 
ferred to  in  the  Pettion  of  Silas  Hamihon  be  granted  to  said 
Hamilton  and  the  settlers  named  in  said  Petition  thay  Paying 
a  Meat  Consideration  -  -  and  that  his  Exclancy  and  Council  be 
Directed  to  Make  out  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  for  the  same 
with  the  Reservations  and  Restrictions  Necessary. 

JOHN  THROOP,  Chairman. 

This  report  was  duly  referred  to  the  Governor  and 
Council,  and  the  following  grant  thereupon  issued  : 
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-j^  g     ^tatC  0f  I  The  Governor  ;  Council  and  General 
^^rvmont.  j  Assembly  of  the  Freemen  of  Verimont. 

To  all  people  to  whom  these  prese?its  shall  come,  GREE2TNG : 

KNOW  YE  that  whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  us  by  our 
worthy  friend  Silas  Hamilton  and  associates,  that  there  is  a 
certain  tra6t  of  vacant  land  within  this  State  which  has  not  been 
heretofore  granted,  which  they  pray  may  be  granted  to  them,  we 
have  therefore  tho't  fit  for  the  due  encouragement  of  settling  a  new 
plantation  within  this  state  and  other  valuable  considerations  us 
hereunto  moving  and  do  by  these  Presents  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  freemen  of  Vermont  give  and  grant  unto  the  said 
Silas  Hamilton  and  the  several  persons  hereafter  named  his  associ- 
ates viz  :  Thomas  Sterns,  John  Butler,  James  Roberts,  Abner  Moor, 
James  Angel,  Charles  Dodge  and  Eliphalet  Hyde  bounded  as  fol- 
lows viz  :  Beginning  at  the  south  east  of  Wilmington  and  the  north 
east  corner  of  Whitingham  at  a  beach  tree  marked  ppm.  thence 
bounded  on  Wilmington  north  eighty  degrees  west  176  chains  and 
25  links  to  a  small  maple  tree  marked  ppm.  thence  south  10  de- 
grees west  171  chains  and  25  links  to  a  large  beach  tree  marked 
m.  c.  Ill  thence  south  eighty  deg's  east  176  chains  and  25  links  to 
a  large  hemlock  tree  on  Halifax  line,  thence  bounded  on  Halifax 
line  north  10  deg's  east  171  chains  and  25  links  to  the  first  men- 
tioned bounds,  containing  three  thousand  acres. 

And  the  said  tra(5l  of  land  is  hereby  declared  to  be  joined  to  the 
Township  of  Whitingham  or-  entitled  to  receive  equal  privileges 
and  immunities  in  connection  with  said  town  as  other  corporated 
Towns  withiii  this  State  do  by  law  exercise  &  enjoy.  To  have  and 
to  hold  the  said  granted  premises  with  every  appurtenance  and 
privilege  to  them  and  their  respe6live  heirs  &  assigns  as  above  de- 
scribed to  their  free  and  full  enjoyment  forever. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  the  seal  of  this  State  to 
be  affixed  this  15th  day  of  March  a.  d.  1780,  and  in  the  third  year 
of  the  independence  of  this  State. 

THOMAS  CHITTENDEN. 

Joseph  Fay  Sec't'y. 
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The  question  might  be  raised  here  as  to  whether 
this  charter  or  grant  superceded  or  in  any  respe61: 
modified  that  of  March  12th,  1770.  It  seems  clear 
that  it  did  not,  and  also  that  Vermont  had  no  more 
authority  in  the  premises  than  New  York,  as  both 
occupied  the  position  of  a  claimant;  but  the  a6lion 
of  New  York  was  ten  years  earlier  than  that  of  Ver- 
mont the  same  being  acknowledged  and  re-affirmed 
when  Vermont  granted  lands  in  Whitingham  instead 
of  Cumberland,  and  adhering  firmly  to  the  metes  and 
bounds  long  before  established  by  New  York. 

On  the  8th  day  of  June,  1780,  the  Governor  and 
Council  passed  the  following  significant  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  price  of  3,000  acres  of  land  granted  to  Silas 
Hamilton  and  company  in  Whitingham  be  one  shilling  per  acre, 
money  made  good  as  in  1774,  in  lieu  of  two  shillings  which  this 
Council  set  in  March  last. 

Two  petitions  are  here  presented,  both  of  which 
were  probably  made  in  Wilmington,  though  signed 
in  part  by  Whitingham  men.  They  indicate  the  sen- 
timent of  the  time,  being  signed  by  the  leading  men 
of  southwestern  Vermont. 

They  were  evidently  written  by  a  crank,  holding  to 
certain  sentiments  more  or  less  approved  by  those 
who  signed  them.  While  they  possess  but  little  lit- 
erary merit  the  second  one  displays  unusual  shrewd- 
ness in  causing  foreign  matters  to  absorb  the  mind, 
while  unconscious  a6lion  might  produce  the  desired 
result.    But  these  petitions  do  not  appear  to  have 
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been  granted  in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners. 

PETITIONS. 

To  the  Honorable  the  house  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont Now  setting  in  Windsor  in  said  state. 

The  Memorial  of  the  Proprietors  and  Others  Inhabitants  of  the 
To\Mi  of  Willmington  and  Towns  adjoining  in  the  Counties  of  Cum- 
berland Bennington  &c  humbly  Sheweth — That  the  publick  Road 
leading  from  said  Willmington  to  Bennington  is  greatly  out  of  repair, 
to  wit  in  that  part  of  the  Country  lying  between  said  Willmington 
&  Bennington — The  bridges  broken  down  and  dangerous  passing, 
that  the  whole  or  most  of  those  lands  between  the  two  Towns  afore- 
said belongs  to  Tories  and  other  Inimical  persons  who  have  gone 
Over  to  the  Enemy  and  Joined  them,  That  said  road  is  indispensi- 
ble  Necessary  for  the  Good  people  of  this  State  and  particularly  So 
in  this  day  of  publick  Calamity  and  war  in  Marching  Troops,  dri- 
ving droves  of  Cattle  and  Other  important  publick  purposes,  that 
the  Memorialists  and  Others,  as  in  the  Condition  of  all  New  Set- 
tlers, have  as  much  as  they  Can  do  to  make  and  repair  their  Own 
roads  and  subdue  and  cultivate  their  Own  farms  so  as  to  support 
their  families.  That  as  all  lands  are  bettered  by  lying  on  Great  and 
public  roads,  so  it  is  reasonable  that  the  proprietors  of  those  lands 
or  the  lands  themselves  Should  be  Subjected  and  Obliged  to  Sup- 
port their  own  roads,  your  memorialists  therefore  humbly  pray  your 
Honors  to  take  this  memorial  into  your  Equitable  Consideration 
and  appoint  a  wise  and  Judicious  Com*^''  to  repair  the  road  afores*^ 
and  make  the  same  Feasible  for  the  Travelling  of  the  Good  people 
of  this  and  the  Neighboring  States-and  also  to  empower  said  Com*^^ 
to  make  Sale  of  So  much  of  said  Inimical  persons  land  as  shall  pay 
the  Expenses  of  the  road  afores*^  or  Otherwise  Grant  relief  as  your 
Honors  in  your  Wisdom  shall  think  fit  and  the  memorialists  as  in 
duty  bound  shall  ever  pray.  Dated  at  Willmington  the  9th  day  of 
06tober  1778. 

Silas  Hamilton,         David  Dickinson,       Wm.  Williams, 
Gideon  Granger,  Benja  Willard. 
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^tHte  0f  UmuOWt.  To  the  Honourable  General  Assemble  of 
said  State  Now  Seting  in  Manchester  in  &  for  said  State. 

The  Petition  of  John  Hamilton  &  others  of  his  associates  Hum- 
bly Sheweth,  that  as  ther  is  a  Cartain  Tra6t  of  Land  of  twelve  miles 
in  Length  &  Four  miles  wedth,  Laying  in  the  South  part  of  said 
State  of  Vermont,  Bounding  South  on  the  Bay  State,  and  East  on 
the  Townships  of  Whitingham  &  Wilmington,  &  North  on  the  Town 
called  Sumersit  and  west  on  the  Towns  of  Woodford  &  Stamford, 
Said  Tra6l  Laying  in  Good  Form  and  Sofitiant  for,  three  Town- 
ships of  Four  miles  Squair.  And  your  Humble  Petitioner 
would  observe  to  your  honors,  that  in  the  year  1764  three 
thousand  acres  of  the  South  East  corner  of  Said  Tra6t  of  Land  was 
Granted  from  New  Hampshier  'to  Maj''  Robert  Rogers  a  Redused 
officer  in  the  Brittish  sarvice,  &  also  sum  part  Viz  the  East  part, 
of  Said  Tra6l,  ware  formerly  Granted  to  General  Lyman  &  others 
of  his  Associates  Included  in  in  the  Grant  or  Township  of  Wil- 
mington, and  what  your  Humble  Petitioners  would  further  observe 
to  your  Honours  is  that  said  Tra6l  of  twelve  miles  in  Length  &  four 
in  wedth  bounding  as  aboves'^  ware  Sense  Regranted  by  New  York 
to  favorite  Land  jobbers.  Jest  before  the  Commencement  of  this 
present  war,  without  any  Regard  to  the  aboves*^  New  Hampshier 
Grants,  and  known  by  the  Name  of  Readsborough,  and  said  Reads- 
borough  Patentees  have  not  as  yet  Don  the  Duty  Required  in  ther 
Patent  or  Grant  of  s^  Readsborough,  but  many  of  whom  had  gon 
over  to,  and  Joined  our  brittish  advercaries,  others  of  whom  have 
ben  Very  unfrindly  to  Amaraca  and  to  the  s"^  State  of  Vermont 
since  the  Present  war  commenced. 

And  your  Humble  Petitioner  would  further  obcerve  to  your  Hon- 
ours, that  it  is  the  mind  of  your  Petitioner  that  it  is  of  Vast  Liipor- 
tance  that  Said  Land  be  settled  and  Cultivated,  on  many  acompts, 
First,  on  accompt  of  ading  True  Subjects  to  the  s*^  State  of  Ver- 
mont, and  secondly  that  said  wild  Land  may  be  Converted  into 
Good  farms  which  will  Greatly  help  pay  the  Publick  Taxes  of  Ver- 
mont State,  Thirdly,  that  the  Publick  Roads  may  be  constantly  & 
affectually  mantained,  Forthly,  that  all  the  Voratious  wild  Beasts  of 
Pray  may  be  forEver  Disinherited  &  Distroyed,  and  also  to  pro- 
mote Emiigration  into  said  State  of  Vermont,  and  also  to  Encour- 
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age  the  Industry- of  the  Poor  &c.  And  it  is  your  Petitioners  Hum- 
ble Request  of  your  Honors,  That;  Four  miles  Squair  of  the  Senter 
of  said  Readsborough  be  granted  to  your  Humble  Petitioner,  in 
manor  following,  Viz — with  a  resarve  of  the  Original  Grants  to 
General  Lyman  and  Maj.  Robert  Rogers,  and  also  of  those  of  said 
Lands  as  Nececaryly  Disposed  of  for  making  a  Publick  Road  from 
Bennington  to  Wilmington  through  said  Readsborough  and  of  these 
Lands  Labourd  on  by  Wiliam  Brace,  and  also  one  Hundred  acres 
Labourd  on  by  one  Whippel  now  in  the  Continental  Sarvice,  and 
as  said  Lands  are  Greatly  Delluged  with  Snow,  the  most  part  of 
the  year,  and  Vastly  Heavy  Timbered,  and  of  Consequence  Very 
Dear  at  the  Cultivation  thereof,  your  Humble  Petitioner  Prays  your 
Honors  to  Grant  him  the  Same  Not  Requiring  any  Large  Feas,  but 
Stri6l  Injun6lions  and  Icoregments  for  the  speedy  Cultivation  & 
Popelating  said  Land,  and  also  Incorporate  the  same  and  Let  it  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Brace — or  ansure  your  Petitioners  Humble 
Request  any  other  way  then  is  above  Set  forth  as  in  your  Great 
Wisom  may  seem  meet  and  Just  and  your  Petitioner  as  in  Duty 
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bound  shall  ever  Pray. 
John  Hamilton, 
Wm,  Williams, 
James  Roberts, 
Silas  Hamilton, 
Benjamin  Lyman, 
AsfcPH  White, 
Thomson  Maxfield, 
William  Brace, 


Jesse  Belknap, 
James  White, 
John  Bolton, 
James  Williams, 
John  Rand, 
Josiah  Lock, 
Judah  Moors, 
Amos  Peabody, 
Daniel  Carr. 


Jeremiah  Williams, 
John  Hamilton,  2d. 
Asa  Williams, 
Simeon  Hathaway, 
Levi  Hamilton, 
John  Whitney, 
Mathew  Lyon, 
David  Dickinson, 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  TOWN 


The  following  appears  to  be  a  record  of  the  first 
town  meeting  held  in  Whitingham,  but  the  town  was 
represented  in  1778-9  in  the  General  Assembly,  and 
the  representative  was  probably  elefted  at  some 
kind  of  a  meeting,  but  the  records  thereof  may  have 
been  lost,  for  the  first  50  pages  of  the  town  records 
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as  they  now  appear,  are  on  loose  sheets,  and  it  is  a 

disgrace  to  the  town  that  it  has  too  little  enterprise 

to  have  them  bound  and  thereby  preserved. 

The  following  record  is  exceedingly  brief,  failing 

to  note  the  transa6lion  of  any  town  business  except 

the  ele61:ion  of  town  officers. 

Att  an  annual  Toun  meeting  March  30  1 780  the  men  whos  names 
are  under  Ritten  ware  Chosen  to  Ofis.  Town  Clark :  Eliohalet 
Hyde.  Sele6lmen  :  James  Angel,  Eliphalet  Hyde,  Silas  Hamilton. 
Treasurer  :  Silas  Hamilton.  Constables  :  Abner  More,  Levi  Shum- 
way.  Highway  Surveyors  ;  Abner  More,  Thos.  Hunt,  Ebenezer 
Davis,  John  Nelson  Jr..  Listers  :  Thos.  Stearns,  Eliphalet  Hyde. 
Colle6lors  :  Levi  Shumway,  Abner  More.  Grand  Juror  :  Thomas 
Stearns.  Sealer  of  Waits  &  Measurs  :  John  Butler.  Deer  Rief : 
Amasa  Shumway,  Thos.  Stearns. 

The  trouble  occasioned  by  the  management  of  the 
Treasurer  in  1780,  led  to  a  radical  change  of  town 
officers  in  1781,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  record. 

At  the  Annual  Town  Meeting  Holden  on  March  26th  1 781,  Voted 
that  Thomas  Sterns  be  moderator.  Leonard  Pike,  Eliphalet  Hyde, 
Thomas,  Blodget,  Sele6lmen.  Thomas  Sterns,  Treasurer.  Amos 
Shumway,  Jabez  Foster,  Constables.  Henere  Lee,  Eliphalet  Gus- 
ten,  Benjamin  Blodget,  Listers.  Jabez  Foster,  Amos  Shumway, 
Colle6lors.  Thomas  Sterns,  Leather  Sealer.  Thomas  Sterns, 
Benjamin  Blodget,  Grand  Jurors.  Henere  Lee,  Robert  Bratten, 
Tithingmen.  Henere  Lee,  Seler  of  waits  and  measures.  Robert 
Bratten,  Thomas  Hunt,  Highway  Surveyors.  Thomas  Hunt,  Sam- 
uel Day,  Deer  Rief.  Abner  Moor,  Jabez  Foster,  Leonard  Pike, 
Thomas  Sterns,  John  Nelson,  P  Juror. 

May  II,  1781.  Voted,  That  the  Seleck  men  Shall  run  a  Senter 
Line  through  the  town  east  and  west  north  and  south  and  lay  out 
two  Rods  as  near  the  Senter  lines  as  the  land  will  allow  of. 

Voted,  That  the  annuell  town  meeting  be  held  on  the  first  mon- 
day  of  March  anuelly. 
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March  28,  1782.  Voted,  That  the  Law  Book  at  Capt.-  Hydes  be 
Removed  to  the  Town  Clerks  &  the  Law  Book  be  removed  from 
Amos  Greens  to  Benjamin  Blodgetts. 

March  3d,  1783.  Voted  T\\-3X  Sheep  Horses  and  Swine  shall  not 
Run  at  Large  from  the  fifth  of  May  till  the  middle  of  06lober  next. 

March  4,  1783.  Thos.  Hunt,  Town  Clerk.  Daniel  Wilcox,  Thos. 
Hunt,  Jabez  Foster,  Henry  Lee,  Amasa  Shumway,  Sele6l  men. 
Thos.  Stearns,  Treas.  Jonathan  Barton,  Amos  Green,  Constables. 
Billee  Clark,  Levi  Shumway,  Jonathan  Dix,  Listers.  Jonathan 
Barton,  Amos  Green,  Colle6tors.  Thomas  Blodget,  Grand  Juror. 
Jonathan  Lee,  Tithingman.  Jeremiah?  Sprague,  Nathan  Green, 
Thomas  Day,  Pettee  Jurors.  Thos.  Day,  Eliphalet  Gusten,  John 
Rugg,  Highway  Surveyors.    Benj.  Blodget  Jr.,  Dear  Reef. 

Sept.  2,  1 783.  Voted,  That  a  Committy  be  appointed  to  instru6l 
the  Representative.  John  Butler,  Daniel  Wilcox,  Thos.  Hunt,  Com. 

What  the  instructions  were  does  not  appear,  but 
it  is  quite  probable  that  they  had  reference  to  the 
controversy  between  New  York,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont.    The  Representative  was  Isaac  Lyman. 

The  Sele61:men  of  1781  were  dire6led  to  run  a 
"Senter"  hne  through  the  town,  east  and  west  north 
and  south,  but  no  record  thereof  being  made  the  Hne 
was  lost,  and  the  Sele6lmen  of  1784  were  instrudled 
to  look  it  up  and  report  to  the  town. 

March  i,  1784.  Thos.  Hunt,  Town  Clerk;  Thos.  Hunt,  Isaac 
Lyman,  Benj.  Blodget,  Sele6tmen ;  Dan.  Wilcox,  Treas.;  Dan. 
Wilcox,  Constable  ;  Jas.  Reed,  Jas.  Roberts,  Samuel  Day,  Listers  ; 
Roger  Edgecomb,  Thos.  Blodgett,  Colle6lors ;  Nathaniel  Streeter, 
Samuel  Day,  Grand  Jurors ;  James  Glass,  Elisha  Blake,  Tything- 
men ;  John  Butler,  Bille  Clark,  Jabez  Foster,  Nehemiah  Sprague, 
Highway  Surveyors  :  Voted,  That  the  Selectmen  find  the  Senter 
of  said  town  and  make  Report  at  the  next  March  annual  Town 
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Meeting.  Dan.  Wilcox,  Thos.  Blodgett,  and  James  Roberts  were 
appointed  a  committe  to  look  out  some  suitable  places  for  Burying 
yard  in  said  Town.  Sept.  7th,  Voted,  That  the  Town  meeting  be 
held  at  James  Reed's  House  for  the  future. 

Voted,  That  Mr.  Pike  be  allowed  one  silver  dollar  in  payment 
for  money  he  let  Capt.  Eliphalet  Hyde  have. 

These  specimens  of  early  records  are  truthful  re- 
minders of  the  way  and  manner  in  which  our  fathers 
managed  town  affairs  a  century  ago,  showing  a  mark- 
ed contrast  between  that  day  and  the  present. 


THE  FIRST  GRAND  LIST. 

The  Grand  List  of  1781  shows  who  paid  the  taxes 
at  that  time,  and  indicates  to  some  extent  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town,  as  follows  : 


Angel,  James, 
Barton,  Jonathan, 
Berton,  Timothy  S., 
Blake,  Elihu, 
Blodget,  Benja, 
Blodget,  Benj.  Jr., 
Blodgett,  Thomas, 
John  Blushfield, 
Levi,  Boyd, 
Bratten,  Robert, 
Bratten,  Robert  Jr., 
Butler,  John, 
Butler,  Samuel, 
Clark,  Bille, 
Coleman,  Joseph, 
Davis,  Ebenezer, 
Davis,  Nathaniel, 
Day,  Samuel, 


Day,  Thomas, 
Dix,  Jonathan, 
Dodge,  Charles, 
Edgecomb,  Jonathan, 
Edgecomb,  Roger, 
Foster,  Jabez, 
French,  Elijah, 
Fuller,  Calvin, 
Fuller,  Isaac, 
Green,  Amos, 
Gusten,  Eliphalet, 
Halloway,  Daniel, 
Hambleton,  Silas, 
Hide,  Eliphalet, 
Hide,  Moses, 
Howard,  James, 
Howard,  John, 
Hunt,  Thomas, 
Wilcox,  Daniel. 


Lampher,  Benijah, 
Lee,  Henry, 
Lee,  Nathan, 
More,  Abner, 
Nelson,  John, 
Nelson,  John  Jr., 
Nelson,  Samuel, 
Peters,  Brinslee, 
Pike,  Leonard, 
Reed,  James, 
Rugg,  John, 
Shumway,  Amasa, 
Shumway,  Joriham, 
Shumway,  Levi, 
Sprague,  Beriah, 
Sterns,  Sterling, 
Sterns,  Thomas, 
Washburn,  Luther, 
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Robert  Bratten  and  Leonard  Pike  settled  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  town,  and  James  Angel,  Eli- 
phalet  Gusten  and  Benijah  Lamphear  in  the  south- 
east part.  John  Butler  and  Silas  Hamilton  settled 
in  the  northeast  section.  The  first  grist-mill  in  town 
was  built  on  North  River,  by  John  Butler.  The  first 
deed  known  to  be  on  record  was  from  Robert  Brat- 
ten of  Whitingham  to  John  Torrey  of  Halifax,  and  is 
dated  January  second,  1780. 

A  portion  of  New  Hampshire  and  a  portion  of 
Vermont  attempted,  on  two  occasions,  to  unite  as  a 
separate  state.  When  the  second  effort  was  made, 
in  February,  1781,  Whitingham  favored  the  union. 

A  proposition  was  also  made  for  the  union  of.  a 
part  of  Vermont  with  New  York,  and  Whitingham 
on  June  16,  1781,  through  its  Representative,  Rob- 
ert Bratten,  voted  for  such  union. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Whitingham  was  in  a  dilemma. 
The  disturbance  between  Vermont,  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York,  had  a  tendency  to  unsettle  political 
affairs  throughout  the  state,  and  Whitingham  having 
been  then  recently  disappointed  in  its  treasurer,  and 
also  much  in  need  of  a  competent  leader  or  some  one 
to  give  intelligent  advice  in  the  critical  matters  rela- 
tive to  civil  government,  which  so  often  perplex  new 
settlements  and  prevent  ^  free  expression  of  political 
convi6lions,  was  suffering  from  incompetent  and  dis- 
honest official  a6lion  in  town  affairs. 

The  people  were  not  familiar  with  accuracy  in  the 
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most  commonplace  town  business,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  way  they  undertook  to  lay  out  a  highway  in  1 78 1 , 
"From  Wilmington  line  to  Halifax  line,  beginning 
near  a  spruce  Stubb  on  the  South  line  of  Wilmington 
that  is  about  one  pole  north  of  S*^  Stubb." 

The  point  of  beginning  in  this  case  was  essential,  as 
the  north  boundary  of  Halifax  and  the  south  bound- 
ary of  Wilmington  were  on  a  line,  and  the  two  towns 
joined  only  at  the  corner  of  each,  so  that  a  highway 
might  extend  from  Wilmington  line  to  Halifax  line 
without  visible  length,  provided  the  "Spruce  Stubb" 
stood  on  the  line  at  the  corner  where  Wilmington, 
Marlboro,  Halifax  and  Whitingham  touch  each  other. 
What  authority  Whitingham  had  to  lay  out  a  high- 
way one  pole  north  "of  a  spruce  stub  that  stood  on  the 
south  line  of  Wilmington,  does  not  fully  appear. 

ANOTHER  LAND  GRANT. 

As  soon  as  the  town  was  fairly  organized,  there 
was  an  effort  made  on  the  part  of  sundry  persons  to 
advance  its  settlement,  and  each  one,  though  sneer- 
ing at  the  original  grantees  under  the  authority  of 
New  York,  and  denouncing  them  as  "favorite  land 
jobbers,"  had  a  desire  to  obtain  large  trails  of  land, 
not  then  occupied,  in  the  same  way,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose appealed  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Vermont. 

The  second  grant^  after  the  organization  of  the 
town  was  made  to  Samuel  Wells,  Jonathan  Hunt, 
and  Arad  Hunt,  for  3,000  acres,  by  a  Resolution  of 
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the  General  Assembly,  and  in  1787,  a  supplementary 
grant  was  issued  to  Jonathan  and  Arad  Hunt. 

Tuesday  October  22,  1782. 

RESOLVED,  That  there  be  and  is  hereby  granted  and  con- 
firmed to  Messrs.  Samuel  Wells,  Jonathan  Hunt  and  Arad 
Hunt  three  thousand  acres  of  land  lying  in  Whitingham  with  the 
usual  allowance  for  highways  in  such  proportion  as  they  heretofore 
claimed  the  same  under  a  grant  from  the  late  government  of  New 
York,  for  such  fees  as  the  Governor  and  Council  shall  judge  reason- 
able, upon  this  condition,  that  the  said  grantees  convey  to  each 
settler  now  actually  dwelling  on  said  land  one  hundred  acres  to  be 
laid  in  such  form  as  the  Committee  hereinafter  named  shall  direct, 
and  to  include  the  improvements  made  by  such  settler  within  four- 
teen days  after  such  settler  shall  have  paid  or  secured  to  be  paid  to 
the  said  grantees  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  Committee  such  sum  or 
sums  of  money  as  said  Committee  shall  judge  just. 

Provided,  That  the  said  grantees  shall  not  be  holden  to  convey 
as  aforesaid  except  as  to  such  settler  who  shall  pay  or  secure  the 
payment  as  aforesaid  within  one  month  after  such  Committee  shall 
have  determined  the  price  to  be  paid  by  them  and  notice  thereof 
given  to  them  respectively — said  land  hereby  granted  bounded  as 
follows  viz  :  Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  a  tra6l  of  land 
granted  by  the  late  government  of  New  York  to  Lieut.  Thomas 
Etherington  and  runs  thence  north  80°  west  178  chains,  thence 
south  10°  west  177  chains,  then  south  80°  east  178  chains,  and  then 
north  lo"*  east  177  chains  to  place  of  beginning,  and  further  Re- 
solved that  Col°  Zadock  Granger  and  Cap*  Whitmore  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  Luke  Knowlton  Esq.  of  New  Fane  or  such  other  person 
or  persons  as  the  parties  shall  mutually  agree  on  shall  be  a  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

OTHER  PETITIONS. 

Between  Sunday,  September  28,  and  Wednesday, 

06lober  8,  1783,  three  petitions  were  made  and  dated 
10  . 
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at  Whitingham,  praying  that  the  General  Assembly 
might  grant  the  petitioners  a  tra6l  of  land  containing 
from  three  to  six  thousand  acres. 

One  person  who  signed  the  first  petition  signed 
the  second,  four  who  signed  the  first  signed  the  third, 
and  three  who  signed  the  second  signed  the  third. 

It  is  evident  that  some  kind  of  excitement  prevail- 
ed in  town  when  these  efforts  were  being  made  to 
obtain  land,  and  that  there  were  three  sides  to  the 
struggle  for  territory,  which  resulted  in  a  total  failure, 
none  of  these  petitions  being  granted. 

TO  THE  Honorable  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

THE  Petition  of  the  Subscribers  Settlers  of  the  Town  of  Whiting- 
ham, County  of  Windham,  Humbly  Shews  that  your  petitioners  Did 
petition  your  Honors  in  a  petition  Dated  Sept.  22,  1778  Setting 
forth  our  request  for  a  tra6l  of  land  to  be  Granted  to  us  lying  in  s'^ 
Whitingham  Granted  formerly  by  New  York  since  the  Prohibition 
to  Col.  Fitch  and  his  associates  &  sent  it  by  our  Representative, 
Bu4:  have  Received  no  answer  we  would  at  this  time  Renew  our 
Request  for  the  s*^  land  containing  about  six  Thousand  acres, 
Bounded  east  on  the  East  line  of  s*^  Whitingham,  North  on  land 
formerly  claimed  by  Capt.  Walker  and  one  Norbury,  by  two  York 

pattents  and  west  on  and  south  on  Col.  Whiting  Grant,  and 

a  Grant  formerly  made  to  Lieut.  Gambell,  York  pattents. 

Your  petitioners  Some  of  us  Removed  here  Near  or  quite  ten 
years  ago  taking  Encouragement  to  Cultivate  the  land,  then  a  wild 
wilderness  thinking  the  land  to  be  Ungranted  to  any  person  Expe61;- 
ing  for  ourselves  (at  least)  the  privilege  of  a  Settling  Lot,  and  it 
appears  Easy  for  your  Honors  to  Conceive  that  we  have  undergone 
a  Great  Deal  of  Hardship  &  toil  in  Making  and  Repairing  Roads 
and  bridges  in  this  Remote  part  of  the  State,  which  may  loe  in  time 
and  is  Even  Now  an  advantage  to  the  public  and  an  Encourage- 
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ment  to  Others  to  settle  here  to  the  Benefit  of  the  State  provided 
a  title  to  the  Soil  can  be  obtained. 

Your  Honors  will  (we  trust)  with  a  single  Refle(?tion  feel  for  us 
under  our  present  Discouragements  when  we  inform  that  some  that 
have  been  here  in  order  to  settle  have  Returned  for  want  of  a  title 
of  the  land,  and  some  of  us  that  have  undergone  such  Hardships 
are  almost  Ready  to  follow  them,  Especially  considering  that  as  the 
matter  Now  Stands  we  cannot  be  accommodated  for  a  place  of 
public  Worship,  nor  even  a  place  to  School  our  Children  for  the 
want  of  a  title  to  the  land. 

We  Do  Humbly  pray  that  the  said  Land  may  be  Sold  or  Granted 
to  us  by  the  Authority  of  this  State  for  a  Reasonable  price,  Refer- 
ence being  had  to  the  Great  Hardships  your  petitioners  have  un- 
dergone as  above  mentioned.  The  Granting  the  Just  and  Reason- 
able Request  of  Your  petitioners  must  Greatly  Redound  to  the 
Honor  of  this  State,  advance  the  Settlement  of  that  part  of  s^  Tra6l 
of  land  which  Remains  unsettled,  And  Do  Justice  to  your  Petition- 
ers.    Whitingham,  Sept.  2g,  lySj. 

Leonard  Pike,  Nathan  Green,         Elijah  Pike, 

Levi  Shumway,  James  Reed,  Amos  Green, 

Eille  Clark,  Jessa  Graves,  Jona.  Thompson, 

Joshua  Coleman,       Nathaniel  Streeter,  John  Marks, 
John  Rugg,  Fitch  Lamphire,       Joseph  Doubleday, 

Jonathan  Shomway,  John  Nelson.  . 


TO  THE  Honorable  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Vermont 
now  sitting  in  Westminster.  The  petition  of  Amasa  Shumway  and 
others.  Humbly  Sheweth, 

THAT  Your  petitioners  since  the  year  1772  have  entered  upon 
and  settled  a  Tra6l  of  Land  in  the  Township  of  Whitingham,  Con- 
taining about  3,000  acres,  bounded  as  follows,  viz*  East  on  Halifax 
Town  Line,  South  on  the  South  Line  of  Whitingham, — West  on 
Lieut.  Gambell's  New  York  Patent ;  (since  granted  by  this  State  to 
Amos  Green,  and  others)  North  by  lands  claimed  by  Col  Fitch  by 
Virtue  of  a  New  York  Patent :  which  above  described  Tra6l  was 
granted  by  the  Government  of  New  York  to  Col.  Whiting  after  the 
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prohibition  of  the  British  King  in  Council  in  the  year  1764  ;  which 
Lands  your  Petitioners  consider  as  reverting  to  this  State,  from  the 
illegality  of  the  Grant  in  the  first  instance,  as  well  as  from  the  Non- 
fulfilment  of  the  Conditions  on  the  part  of  the  said  Whiting, 

That  since  the  Settlement  as  aforesaid,  the  claim  of  said  Whiting, 
by  Virtue  of  his  said  York  Grant,  has  been  renewed  ;  which  if  suf- 
fered to  take  Place,  will  deprive  your  petitioners  of  the  Means  of 
Supporting  their  Families,  and  divest  them  of  the  Hard  earned  Re- 
ward of  their  past  Labours  and  Sufferings. 

Wherefore  your  petitioners  pray  your  Honorable  body  for  a  rea- 
sonable Consideration,  reference  being  had  to  the  great  expense 
they  have  been  at  and  the  hardships  they  have  undergone  in  culti- 
vating and  settling  a  wilderness  making  Roads  building  bridges  &c, 
and  thereby  encourage  and  enable  them  still  farther  to  promote  the 
Settlement  of  the  State  and  their  own  happiness  by  providing  for  a 
preached  Gospel  and  the  education  of  their  rising  posterity ;  both 
which  blessings  in  their  present  situation  they  are  destitute  of — and 
your  petitioners  as  they  are  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray. 
Whitingham  October  2,  lySj. 

Amasa  Shumway,        Eliphalet  Gustin  jr.,Chandler  Lamphire, 
Eliphalet  Gustin,     James  Mallett,         Eleazer  Gleason, 
Benajah  Lamphire,    Levi  Shumway,  Benja.  Crittenden, 

Jonathan  Edgcomb. 

TO  THE  HONORABLE  The  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Vermont. 

THE  Petition  of  the  subscribers  settlers  of  the  Town  of  Whi- 
tingham County  of  Windham  humbly  petition  your  Honors  for  a 
tra6l  of  land  lying  in  Whitingham  formerly  granted  to  Col.  Whiting 
by  New  York  since  the  prohibition  S^  tra6l  containing  about  four 
thousand  acres  Bounded  East  on  the  East  line  of  s'^  Whitingham 
North  on  land  formerly  granted  to  Col.  Fitch  by  New  York  and 
South  on  Massachusetts  Bay  West  on  land  granted  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  Molton  and  Green  and  Company  Your  petitioners 
some  of  us  have  lived  a  number  of  years  taking  incorgement  to 
cultivate  the  land  then  a  wild  wilderness  thinking  the  land  free  for 
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granting  expecting  for  ourselves  att  least  a  settling  lot  and  it  ap- 
pears easy  for  your  Honors  to  concieve  that  we  have  undergone  a 
great  deal  of  hardship  &  toil  in  making  roads  and  bridges  in  this 
remote  part  of  the  State  which  may  be  in  time  and  is  even  now  an 
advantage  to  the  public  and  an  encouragement  to  others  to  settle 
here  to  the  benefit  of  the  State  provided  a  title  to  the  soil  can  be 
obtained.  Your  Honors  will  we  trust  with  a  single  refledlion  feel 
for  us  that  have  undergone  such  hardships  are  almost  ready  to  quit 
our  settlements  especially  when  considering  that  as  the  matter  now 
stands  we  cannot  be  accommodated  for  a  place  of  public  worship 
nor  even  a  place  to  school  our  children  for  the  want  of  a  title  to 
the  land. 

We  do  humbly  pray  that  the  said  land  may  be  sold  or  granted 
to  us  by  the  authority  of  this  State  for  a  reasonable  price  reference 
being  had  to  the  great  hardships  your  petitieners  have  undergone 
as  above  mentioned  the  granting  the  just  and  reasonable  request 
of  your  petitioner^^must  greatly  redound  to  the  honor  of  this  State 
advance  the  settlement  of  that  part  of  s'^  tra61;  of  land  which  re- 
mains unsettled  and  do  justice  to  your  petitioners. 

Whitinghajn  October  7,  ijSj. 

Jonathan  Thompson,  Benj.  Crittenden,     James  Read, 
Eliphalet  Gustin,     Daniel  Wilcox,        Amos  Green, 
Benjamim  Lampee,     Lieut.  Williams,       Jesse  Graves, 
Amasa  Shumway,       James  Macmulet,      Samuel  Thompson, 
Nathan  Cobb,  John  Mack. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  GRANT. 

This  grant  was  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
its  location  doubtful,  unless  the  three  lots  were  more 
clearly  defined  than  was  customary  in  those  days. 

But  notwithstanding  the  representations  of  the 
petitioners  in  relation  to  their  perils,  there  seemed  to 
be  an  increasing  demand  for  a  chance  to  extend  the 
limits  of  civilization,  ere6l  churches  and  schools,  the 
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great  need  of  which  was  made  apparent  by  the  style 
in  which  the  public  business  was  transa6led. 

y  g     )  The  Governor,  Council  And  General  Assembly  of 
■  *     J  the  Si  ate  of  Vermont. 

To  all  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  GREETING : 

KNOW  YE  THAT  whereas  Jonathan  Hunt  and  Arad  Hunt 
Esquires,  our  worthy  friends,  have  by  petition  requested  and 
obtained  a  grant  of  land  within  this  State,  for  the  purpose  of  settle- 
ment. We  have  therefore  thought  fit  for  the  due  encouragement 
or  their  laudable  designs  and  in  consequence  of  their  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  conditions  of  the  grant  of  land  aforesaid  and  do 
by  these  presents  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  freemen 
of  the  state  of  Vermont,  give  and  grant  unto  the  aforesaid  Jonathan 
Hunt  and  Arad  Hunt  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever  the  Lots  or 
Pieces  of  land  hereafter  bounded  and  described  as  follows,  viz  : 

Three  lots  in  the  Township  of  Whitingham  being  a  part  of  three 
thousand  acres  of  land  granted  to  Captain  John  Walker  a  reduced 
officer,  said  lots  containing  one  hundred  and  ninety  six  acres  in 
each  lot  and  are  numbered  two  three  and  five  as  expressed  in  a 
certain  indenture  of  release  made  to  the  said .  Jonathan  Hunt  and 
Arad  Hunt  by  Samuel  Wells  and  is  contained  in  a  grant  made  by 
the  Legislature  of  this  State  to  Messrs.  Samuel  Wells  and  the  afore- 
said Jonathan  and  Arad  Hunt  on  the  22d  day  of  October  1782  of 
three  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  aforesaid  Whitingham,  the 
aforesaid  three  lots  of  land  containing  in  the  whole  six  hundred 
acres  or  thereabouts,  reserving  to  the  use  of  the  Public  the  usual 
allowance  for  highways.^  To  have  and  to  hold  the  aforesaid  Lots 
and  Pieces  of  land  as  above  described,  with  all  the  privileges  ap- 
purtenances belonging  thereunto  the  above  said  Jonathan  Hunt  and 
Arad  Hunt  and  each  of  their  respe6live  heirs  and  assigns  forever, 
their  doing  and  performing  the  settlement  and  duty  required  by 
Law  on  other  Grants  made  by  this  State. 

In  Testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  seal  of  this  State  to  be  affixed  this  25  th  day  of  06lober  1787. 


TMOMAS  CHITTENDEN. 
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Such  a  large  number  of  petitions  to  the  Assembly  in 
a  single  week,  coming  from  a  sparcely  populated 
se6lion  of  the  State,  urging  the  claims  of  the  peti- 
tioners with  so  much  native  shrewdness,  was  clearly 
indicative  of  advancing  prosperity. 

OFFICIAL  RESTRICTION. 

The  people  of  Whitingham  at  this  time,  as  a  rule, 
were  law  abiding,  so  far  as  they  had  any  law  to  abide 
by.  But  habits  of  intoxication  sometimes  required 
a  check  from  some  official  source,  in  cases  where  the 
law  could  not  be  appealed  to  with  satisfa61:ory  results. 

In  1787,  the  Sele6lmen  of  Whitingham  adopted  a 
method  unique  in  its  conception  and  salutary  in  its 
application.  The  number  of  cases  treated  by  this 
humiliating  process  is  unknown,  but  one  specimen 
has  been  preserved  and  may  be  found  among  the 
town  records,  recorded  by  Amos  Green  who  was  then 
Town  Clerk.  The  Sele6lmen  who  issued  this  sug- 
gestive hint  were  Samuel  Day,  Daniel  Wilcox  and 
Isaac  Lyman.  It  has  no  parallel  in  municipal  di61:um, 
and  is  as  follows: 

Where  as  the  Mismanagement  and  Bad  condu6l  of  Calvm  Fuller 
of  Whitingham  in  times  Past  has  apparently  Brought  him  self  into 
such  Difficulty  that  his  Family  may  feel  the  fatal  effe6ls  of  it  in 
many  Instances,  Perticularly  afor  their  Daly  support,  which  to  Pre- 
vent we,  the  subscribers,  Do  agreeable  to  Law  hereby  take  Inspec- 
tion of  S''  Fuller's  futer  affairs  under  our  Emediate  Care,  and  hereby 
Notify  the  Publick  that  we  a6l  as  Overseers  on  S'^  Fuller's  futer 
affairs,  and  warn  all  that  is  or  may  be  concerned  with  Fuller  to 
Govern  themselves  accordingly.        IVhitmgham,  Jime  jo,  lySy. 
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Money  was  so  near  an  unknown  quantity  among  the 
farmers  that  the  town  made  provision  in  1786  for  the 
payment  of  town  taxes  in  produ6ls  of  the  farm. 

Voted,  That  the  town  tax  be  paid  in  wheat  at  4  s.  per  bushel, 
Rey  at  3  s.,  Corn  at  2  and  6,  Oats  at  i  and  6,  Flax  at  8  d.  per 
pound,  sugar  at  5  d.  per  pound. 

BURIAL  GROUNDS. 

The  early  burial  places  of  Whitingham  were  estab- 
lished by  private  enterprise  as  necessity  seemed  to 
require.  The  first  burials  were  in  the  northwest  and 
and  northeast  corners  of  the  town,  in  private  lots, 
with  no  monument  or  sculptured  stone  to  mark  the 
places  where  rest  the  first  settlers. 

The  Roberts  burial  place  is  located  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  town  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  known. 
There  is  no  record  of  its  conveyance  for  burial  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  probably  used  as  a  private  yard  at 
first  but  more  recently  it  has  been  used  as  a  public 
ground  This  lot  is  about  8  rods  long  by  6  wide  and 
contains  numerous  graves,  most  of  which  are  marked 
only  by  field  stones. 

The  earliest  date  found  here  is  that  of  John  B. 
Angell  who  died  August  9,  1802,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  oldest  grave.  Burials  were  undoubtedly 
made  here  previous  to  1780. 

Near  the  Davis  Bridge  over  Deerfield  River,  are 
several  graves  marked  by  field  stones  only;  and  on 
the  "upper  flat"  just  east  from  the  river  and  near  the 
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Nehemiah  Blanchard  place,  are  like  indications  of 
a  private  burial  place.  These  burials  were  some  of 
the  earliest  in  town,  about  which  history  and  tradi- 
tion are  both  equally  silent. 

Near  Rider  Pond  is  a  burial  place  called  the  Fuller 
Burying  Ground.    It  was  a  family  lot,  not  now  in  use. 

A  mile  westerly  from  Jacksonville  is  a  spot  which 
has  been  reserved  by  conveyance  as  a  burial  place, 
where  John  S.  Gallup  buried  several  children.  This 
is  fenced  and  cared  for. 

In  the  northwest  corner  of  the  town  is  a  family  lot 
known  as  the  Jewell  Burying  Ground.  It  contains 
only  a  few  graves,  but  they  are  well  cared  for. 

About  one  mile  southerly  from  Jacksonville,  near 
the  highway,  is  a  lot  one  rod  square  where  Joshua 
Coleman,  Ruth  Coleman  his  wife,  Joseph  Coleman 
and  two  children  were  buried.  This  lot  is  fenced  and 
reserved  by  conveyance. 

It  was  more  than  twenty  years  after  the^town  was 
chartered  before  any  well  defined  effort  was  made  to 
secure  land  and  establish  a  burial  place  by  authority, 
and  then  the  diversity  of  opinion  was  such  among 
the  inhabitants  as  to  cause  a  delay  of  twelve  years 
more  before  the  town  had  control  of  a  place  to  bury 
its  dead;  the  land  then  was  a  gratuity  from  Jona- 
than Carley,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  the  only 
consideration  expressed  in  the  deed  being  his  good 
will.  This  yard  was  1 1  rods  long  and  4  wide,  it  be- 
ing located  in  the  southwesterly  part  of  the  town 
11  .  . 
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near  the  Newell  place.  Burials  here  have  been  quite 
extensive,  but  more  than  half  the 'graves  are  marked 
only  by  field  stones,  bearing  no  inscription.  Here 
the  donor  and  several  of  his  family  rest,  undisturbed 
by  the  hurrying  footsteps  of  avaricious  men. 

March  ist,  1784,  the  town  "Voted  that  Daniel 
Wilcox,  Thomas  Blodgett  and  James  Roberts,  be  a 
Committee  to  look  out  some  suitable  places  for  Bu- 
rying yard  in  said  Town."  In  1790,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  a  burial  place,  and  the  town  ''Voted 
to  'Except'  the  land  for  a  burying  Place  of  Calvin 
Munn  and  fence  the  same  with  Posts  and  boards 
spiked  on."  Nothing  was  done  about  the  fence  du- 
ring the  year,  but  on  the  7th  of  March,  1 79 1 ,  the  town 
"Voted  that  Capt.  Wilcox,  Nathan  Green  and  Major 
Lyman,  be  a  Committee  to  'serch'  for  a  more  con- 
venient place  to  bury  the  dead  than  the  one  now  im- 
proved for  that  purpose."  The  Munn  lot  was  here 
undoubtedly  referred  to  and  disapproved. 

These  earnest  efforts  to  secure  burial  places  about 
this  time  may  seem  strange  to  some,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  necessity,  present  or  approaching, 
develops  its  own  remedy  and  teaches  to  all  mankind 
the  solemn  fa6l  that  "coming  events  cast  their  shad- 
ows before."  In  this  case  there  seems  to  have  been 
ample  cause  for  unusual  a6livity  in  providing  suitable 
and  convenient  burial  places,  when  we  come  to  know 
that  in  1793  one  fourth  of  all  the  children  in  town 
died  with  scarlet  fever. 
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This  occurred  before  the  gift  of  Mr.  Carley,  which 
was  brought  about  in  part  by  a  vote  of  the  town  to 
"fence  the  burying  ground,  on  condition  that  the 
owners  would  deed  the  land  to  the  town." 

Whether  this  committee  ever  found  a  place  where 
they  were  willing  to  be  buried  does  not  appear,  but 
2 1  years  later  the  town  secured  the  lot  half  a  mile 
north  of  where  the  first  church  stood,  it  being  con- 
veyed to  the  town  by  Amos  Green.  This  yard  was 
much  used  before  the  town  had  control  of  it,  and  as 
it  contains  only  half  an  acre,  but  few  have  been  buried 
there  for  many  years.  The  deed  covered  not  only 
the  burial  lot  but  the  old  common,  and  was  dated  at 
VVhitingham,  May  25,  18 12,  as  follows: 

THAT  I  Amos  Green  of  S.  Brimfield  in  the  County  of  Hampshire 
and  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
Twenty  Dollars  received  to  my  full  satisfa6lion  of  the  Sele6tmen 
and  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Whitingham  in  the  County  of  Wind- 
ham and  State  of  Vermont,  do  freely  give,  grant  bargain,  sell,  alien, 
release,  convey  and  forever  quitclaim  all  my  right,  title,  interest  or 
demand  in  or  unto  a  certain  piece  of  land  situate  in  said  Whiting- 
ham, Containing  four  acres,  and  is  the  same  tra6l  on  which  the 
Meetining  House  in  said  town  now  stands,  bounded  and  described 
as  follows,  Viz  :  Beginning  at  a  stake  &  stones  standing  on  the  east 
side  of  the  highway  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Garden  of  Ja- 
bez  Foster,  Thence  running  east  ten  degrees  south  forty  rods  to  a 
stake  and  stones.  Thence  south  10  degrees  west  16  rods  to  a  stake 
and  stones,  thence  west  10  degrees  north  forty  rods  to  a  heap  of 
stones,  thence  north  10  degrees  east  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be- 
ing 16  rods.  And  also  one  other  piece  of  land  containing  half  an 
acre  laid  out  for  burying  ground  adjoining  the  highway  that  leads 
by  the  dwelling  house  of  Caleb  Murdock,  and  is  bounded  west  on 
said  highway,  and  north  and  east  on  said  Murdock  land. 
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®0  '^^Mt  UUtI  t0  the  above  bargained  &  granted  premises, 

with  all  the  privileges  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  to 
them  the  said  Sele6lmen  and  their  successors  in  office  and  the  said 
inhabitants  as  afof-esaid  for  the  purpose  of  a  Common  and  Burying 
Yard,  I  hereby  engaging  for  myself  my  heirs  and  assigns  forever  to 
warrant  secure  and  defend  the  aforesaid  premises  against  the  law- 
ful claims  and  demands  of  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever, 
claiming  by,  from,  or  under  me. 

Witttt$'$J  WltextOf,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this 
25th  day  of  May,  a.  d.  18 12. 

IN  PRESENCE  OF  ") 

Jabez  Foster,     V  AMOS  GREEN,    l.  s. 

Nathan  Green.  ) 

^'taie  0f  lln'm0«t  \  May  25th,  181 2.  Then  personally  appeared 
WINDHAM  COUNTY,  ss.  j  Amos  Grccu  sign^f  and  sealer  of  the  within 
instrument,  and  acknowledged  the  same  to  be  his  free  a6t  and 
deed.    Before  me  Jabez  Foster,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

July  8,  181 2.  Then  the  foregoing  deed  was  recorded  in  the 
town  records  of  Whitingham.    By  me,  Jabez  Foster,  Town  Clerk. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1808,  David  Cutting  convey- 
ed to  the  town  K  acre  of  land  in  the  southeast  part 
of  the  town,  the  same  to  be  used  as  a  burial  place. 

This  lot  was  enlarged  May  13,  1833,  when  David 
Cutting  and  Levi  Lamb  conveyed  to  the  town  31 
square  rods  for  its  enlargement.  This  lot  is  in  gen- 
eral use  and  known  as  the  Cutting  Burying  Ground. 
Some  of  the  early  burials  were  made  at  this  place. 

About  the  year  18 10,  a  traft  of  land  containing 
nearly  half  an  acre,  part  of  the  same  being  in  Whi- 
tingham and  part  in  Readesborough,  was,  by  agree- 
ment between  Lemuel  Blanchard  of  Readesboroueh 
and  Mr.  Olds  of  Whitingham,  set  apart  for  burial 
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purposes.  It  is  located  in  the  southwest  part  of  the 
town  and  not  now  used. 

The  first  person  buried  here  was  Lemuel  Blan- 
chard,  who  died  June  9,  181 1,  aged  62  years,  and 
the  last  was  Mrs.  Fanny  Shippee  Shumway,  who  died 
May  13,  1880,  aged  56  years.  This  spot  is  known 
as  the  Battles  Burying  Ground,  it  being  near  where 
Benjamin  Battles  lived. 

October  i,  1825,  Nathan  Green  Jr.  conveyed  by 
deed  to  Rufus  Carley,  David  Hosley  Jr.,  Benjamin 
Reed,  Nathan  Green,  Edmund  Bemis,  Hezekiah 
Murdock  and  Alfred  Green,  one  acre  of  land  to  be 
used  as  a  common  burying  ground.  This  lot  is  situ- 
ated near  the  south  end  of  Sadawga  Pond. 

Near  the  geographical  center  of  the  town,  north- 
easterly from  the  pond  and  easterly  from  the  village 
of  Sadawga,  is  a  burial  place  which  was  deeded  to 
Whitingham,  May  21,  1832,  by  John  Kingsbury  in 
consideration  of  $10.  December  27th,  1873,  the 
town  purchased  of  Norris  D.  Tainter  35  rods  on  the 
east  side  of  this  lot.  When  the  new  part  was  laid 
out  and  improved  it  became  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
arranged  burial  places  in  town.  This  lot  is  near  the 
north  end  of  the  pond  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
village,  and  known  as  the  Sadawga  Burying  ground. 

The  Jacksonville  Burying  Ground  lies  easterly 
from  the  village,  and  occupies  a  commanding  posi- 
tion. It  was  conveyed  by  Billy  Johnson  to  John  R. 
Stacy,  Samuel  Hosley,  Samuel  Brown  Jr.,  Parley 
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Starr  Jr.,  Martin  BrowPx,  Laban  J.  Childs,  Adin  T. 
Childs,  Daniel  D.  Wilcox,  Putnam  H.  Pierce,  Jonas 
Brown,  Elias  Stone,  Willard  Foster,  Joseph  Corkins 
Moses  Morley,  Newton  Smead,  F.  &  J.  Sprague,  and 
J.  W.  Brown,  March  15,  1842,  and  is  80  rods  square. 
It  was  to  be  forever  used  as  a  burial  ground,  free  to 
all,  it  being  managed  by  an  incorporated  company, 
which  secures  a  more  uniform  method  in  laying  out 
and  improving  the  grounds. 

A  retrospe6live  glance  at  the  history  of  the  burial 
grounds  of  Whitingham  will  show  how  little  thought 
was  bestowed  upon  them  in  early  times.  The  dig- 
ging of  a  single  grave  in  some  unfrequented  field 
was  equivalent  to  establishing  a  cemetery  for  a  cen- 
tury to  come ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
every  one  of  the  16  above  alluded  to  was  first  used 
without  the  san^iion  of  public  authority. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fac^l:  that  many  of  those  who  en- 
dured the  hardships  incident  to  the  first  settlement 
of  the  town,  struggling  against  opposition  to  their 
untiring  efforts  to  advance  its  interests  in  the  scale 
of  civilization  and  give  it  honorable  rank  among  the 
growing  municipalities  of  the  State,  have  gone  down 
to  their  graves,  forgotten  by  succeeding  generations, 
without  memorial  or  inscription  to  tell  the  story  of 
their  lives,  or  point  to  the  places  where  they  were 
tenderly  laid  in  the  obliterating  sleep  of  death. 

The  cold,  gray  stones,  so  carefully  arranged  by 
affe6lionate  hands,  only  suggest  the  unsatisfa6lory 
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presumption,  "Here  lies,"  and  the  pall  of  departed 
generations  lingers  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
like  the  shadow  of  remorseless  oblivion. 

The  records  relating  to  burials  in  this  town  are 
quite  incomplete,  both  in  the  town  clerk's  office  and 
by  way  of  inscription  upon  stones  and  monuments  in 
the  several  burial  places.  Many  prominent  and  well 
known  citizens  of  Wliitingham  repose  in  unmarked 
graves,  beyond  the  reach  of  history  or  tradition. 

The  following  inscriptions  may  be  found  in  the 
yard  north  of  the  common : — 

Nancy,  daughter  of  Jesse  &  Deborough  Hull.  Died 
Sept.  25,  1784,  aged  2  ds. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Sally  Lyman  &  infant.  Wife  & 
Son  to  Maj.  Isaac  Lyman,  they  died  Aug^  22,'''^ 
1 79 1.  After  a  short  but  distressing  illness,  in 
ye  28^11  year  of  her  age.  Her  agreable  disposi- 
tion and  ingageing  behaviour  rendered  her 
Parrentaily  Dear  to  her  family,  her  Friends  and 

the  Publick. 

As  you  are  so  once  was  we 
As  we  are  so  you  must  be. 

Betsey  &  Jemima,  Dau's  of  Mr.  Clark  died  1794.  B. 
6  ys,  J.     9  ys. 

Nancy,  dau.  of  Wm.  Clark,  died  1794  ^  6  ys. 
Jonathan  Shumway  died  Jan.  7,  1795  m  10. 
Polly  Stockwell,- Died  Jan.  14,  1795,  Aged  2  years. 
Joel,  Son  of  Jesse  &  Deborough  Hull.    Died  Feb.  9, 
1795'  aged  i  day. 
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M"""  Sarah,  first  wife  of  Capt.  Amasa  Shumway  :  died 
June  12,  1795,  yEt  33  years. 

Fanny,  Daughter  of  Jesse  &  Deborough  Hull.  Died 
Sept.  4,  1795,  in  her  4  year. 

Cyrus,  Son  of  Josiah  &  Millisent  Brown.  Died  Sept. 
21,  1795,  ^  2  years  &  6  m. 

Peter  Brown,  Son  of  Josiah  &  Millisent  Brown. 
Died  July  30,  1798. 

Died  May  18,  1800,  Mrs.  Abigail  Wife  of  Mr.  Gam- 
aleel  Lyon,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age. 
Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord.    Rev.  xiv.  13. 

Jacob,  son  of  Francis  &  Preeilla  Porter,  died  Aug't  i , 
1800,  aged  2  years. 

James  Shumway,  died  Feb.  4,  1801,  20. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Lydia,  wife  of  Capt.  Baxter  Hall, 
who  died  in  Whitingham  Nov.  9,  1801,  in  the 
43d  year  of  her  age. 

Death  is  a  debt  to  Nature  due, 
Which  I  have  paid,  and  so  must  you. 

Nathaniel,  Son  of  Jesse  &  Deborough  Hull,  died 
Nov.  I,  1802,  ^  4  ds. 

In  memory  of  Mary,  ist  wife  of  Capt.  Samuel  Parker, 
who  died  Dec.  19,  1802,  aged  39  years. 

Esther,  Consort  of  Jabez  Foster  Esq.  Died  May  8, 
1803,  aged  47. 

In  memory  of  Catherine,  2d  wife  of  Capt.  Samuel 
Parker,  who  died  Apr.  20,  1804,  aged  28  years. 
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Mrs.  Rhoda,  wife  of  Mr.  David  Hosley,  died  20  July 
1806,     2  1  years. 

Ere6ted  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Lucy,  wife  of  Mr.  John 
Otis,  who  died  September  1807,  m  74  years. 

In  memory  of  Mr,  Caleb  Murdock,  who  died  May 
26th  1809,  in  his  50th  year. 

Farewell  my  spouse  and  children  dear, 

I've  left  this  world  of  pain  ; 
May  virtue  be  your  pra6tice  here, 

Till  we  do  meet  again. 

In  Memory  of  Moses  Fuller,  who  died  Feb.  26  a.  d. 
181 1  in  the  36  year  of  his  age. 

Farewell  my  wife  &  only  son. 
In  pleasure  we  this  world  begun ; 
But  alas  !  'twas  all  in  vain ; 
Four  years  I  did  on  earth  remain 
In  sickness,  sorrow  and  in  pain, 
Then  bid  this  world  adieu. 

In  memory  of  Lieut.  Walter  Fames,  who  died  Sept. 

II,  181 1,  in  the  45  year  of  his  age. 

Lucy,  wife  of  William  Clark,  died  4  Dec.  181 1,  54. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Betsey  Fuller,  wife  of  Mr.  Moses 
Fuller,  who  died  Aug.  30  a.  d.  18 12,  in  the  32 
year  of  her  age. 

Farewell  my  loving  child, 

My  stay  is  short  with  you ; 

Prepare  to  meet  your  parents, 

For  death  will  call  for  you. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Goodnow,  wife  of  Mr.  Jesse 
Goodnow,  who  departed  this  life  Dec.  29,  18 12, 
in  the  46th  year  of  her  age. 
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Alas  she's  gone,  the  clay  cold  hand  of  death, 
With  ruthless  force,  has  closed  her  final  breath ; 
Her  spotless  soul  triumphant  wings  its  way, 
And  now  exults  in  realms  of  endless  day. 
In  memory  of  Benjamin  Winslow,  who  died  April  1 1, 

1814,  M  56  years. 
Cynthia,  2nd  Consort  of  Jabez  Foster  Esq.,  died  May 
5,  1814,  aged  64. 

Francis  Porter,  died  March  7,  18 15,  aged  66  years. 
Death,  thou  hast  conquered  me, 

&  by  thy  dart  I'm  slain ; 
Jesus  Christ  has  died  for  me 
&  I  shall  rise  again. 

Mrs.  Mary,  3d  wife  of  Capt.  Amasa  Shumway,  died 
March  7,  18 15,  aged  57  years. 

Polly,  wife  of  Hezekiah  Murdock,  died  Aug.  29  18 16, 
aged  59  years. 

Behold  this  consecrated  place 
Another  relic  doth  embrace. 
Two  tender  offsprings,  brothers  dear, 
In  death's  embrace  are  slumbering  near. 

Fanny,  Daughter  of  Jesse  &  Deborough  Hull,  died 
Sept  23,  1 8 16,  in  her  4  year. 

Jabez  Foster  Esq.,  who  died  June  25,  18 18  aged  64. 

Anna,  3d  Consort  of  Jabez  Foster,  Esq.,  died  Aug. 
21,  18 18,  aged  50. 

In  the  yard  near  the  Cutting  place  are  the  follow- 
ing, all  within  the  present  century. 

Pheba,  Dau.  of  Asa  &  Lucy  Fairbank,  died  9  Sept., 
1806,  aged  I  year  &  6  ms. 
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Sarah,  wife  of  David  Cutting,  Died  March  i,  1808, 
aged  44. 

Infant  Dau.  of  Asa  &  Lucy  Fairbank,  Died  15  Jan. 
1809,  aged  3  weeks. 

Ezra  G.,  Son  of  James  G.  &  Stata  Bemis,  died  Feb. 
5,  18 1 5,  aged  I  year  &  9  mos. 

Louiza,  Dau.  of  David  &  Sarah  Cutting,  died  29th 
March,  18 15,  aged  10. 

Mrs.  Joanna  Waste,  died  20  May,  18 15,  aged  72. 

David  Cutting  Jr.  died  28  May,  18 15,  aged  19. 

In  memory  of  Sally  Smith,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  & 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Brigham,  who  died  July  30,  18 15, 
aged  3  years  and  7  months. 

Asenath,  Dau.  of  Levi  &  Polly  Sumner,  died  6  Aug., 

18 15,  aged  7  years. 

Sleep  on  sweet  child  and  take  thy  rest ; 

God  called  you  home  when  he  thought  it  best. 
In  memory  of  Almira,  daughter  of  Levi  and  Effa 
Lamb,  who  died  Sept.  29,  18 15,  aged  4  years  2 
months. 

Mr.  Bezaleel  Waste  died  2  Sept.,  18 18,  aged  76. 

In  yard  near  the  Newell  place: — 
Jeremiah,  son  of  Ambrose  and  Lydia  Stone,  died 
March  25,  1803,  aged  9  days. 

In  memory  of  Joseph  Carley,  who  died  March  7, 

1808,  aged  92  years. 
Lydia,  wife  of  Ambrose  Stone,  died  June  7,  1810, 

aged  38  years  8  months  &  13  days. 
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Wilbury,  son  of  Ambrose  &  Lydia  Stone,  died  Jan. 
lo,  1811,  aged  9  months. 

Ambrose  Stone  died  June  23,  1815,  aged  46  years  3 
months  &  19  days. 

In  memory  of  Sarah  Carley,  who  died  Jan.  7,  181 7, 
aged  88. 

In  yard  near  the  Roberts  place: — 

Erected  in  memory  of  Mr.  John  B.  Angel,  who  died 
Aug.  9,  1802,  aged  32  years. 

John  Brown  died  March  27,  1809  aged  31. 

Timothy  W.,  son  of  Capt.  Solomon  &  Mary  H.  Hunt, 
died  July,  18 19,  aged  6  years. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  the  earliest  found  in 
the  grounds  hereafter  named. 

In  yard  near  the  Alfred  Green  place: — 

Mary  W.  dau.  of  Wm.  &  Sarah  Streeter,  died  Apr. 
nth,  1826,  aged  3  m.  10  d. 

In  yard  near  Jacksonville. — 

Sarah,  wife  of  Joseph  Corkins,  died  Feb.  29,  1828, 
aged  34. 
In  yard  near  Sadawga. — 
Infant  son  of  Henry  &  Emily  W.  Closson,  died  July 
23,  1 83 1,  aged  2  days. 
hi  yard  near  Rider  Pond. — 
James  H.  F.,  son  of  Lewis  &  Nancy  Fuller,  died 
May  27,  1842,  aged  18  years  5  mo.  &  3  days. 
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There  are  other  places  in  town  where  persons  have 
been  buried,  whose  graves  have  been  negle6led  for 
many  years.  Several  graves  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  J.  S.  Houghton,  some  of  which  are  marked  by 
marble  slabs,  may  now  be  seen. 

In  1863,  Benjamin  B.  Parsons  proposed  to  con- 
tribute a  tra6l  of  land  near  the  west  end  of  Parsons 
Bridge,  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  town. 

It  was  graded  and  put  in  proper  order  for  use,  by 
Rev.  N.  D.  Sherman,  John  Parsons,  Albert  Sherman, 
Lyman  Stockwell,  the  widow  of  Kingsley  Blanchard, 
and  Jesse  Wheeler.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  the  largest 
contributor.  This  lot  was  not  conveyed  by  deed  to 
any  association  or  person,  separate  from  the  farm 
upon  which  it  was  located,  and  subsequently  the  Par- 
sons farm  became  the  property  of  George  Plumb, 
who  contested  the  right  to  use  his  land  for  a  burial 
place.  The  selectmen  were  then  appealed  to,  but  no 
satisfactory  adjustment  has  been  reached. 

This  lot  contains      of  an  acre.    Upon  a  monu- 
ment ere6led  therein,  may  be  seen  this  inscription: 
This  Cemetery  was  Founded  by 
Rev.  N.  D.  Sherman,  a.  d.  1863. 

Marion  E.  Sherman,  daughter  of  Rev,  N,  D,  and 
Selina  Parsons  Sherman,  who  died  Sept.  8,  1863, 
aged  6  years,  was  the  first  person  buried  in  this  lot, 
which  now  contains  47  graves,  the  last  being  that  of 
E,  W.  Robertson,  who  died  March  25,  1887.  This 
spot  is  known  as  the  Parsons  Burying  Ground. 
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The  following  death  records,  previous  to  the  present 
century,  though  incomplete  in  many  respects,  may 
be  of  interest.  The  ages  are  remarkable,  indicating 
that  those  who  died  during  the  first  twenty  years,  of 
the  town's  existence,  were  mainly  children. 

Date.  Age. 

1778,  Sept.  14,  Charles,  son  of  Charles  and  Rebecca  Dodge,  id. 

1782,  June  3,  Mary-,  dau.  of  Benj.  and  Hannah  Blodgett, 
June  29,  Mariam,  dau.  of  John  and  Dorcas  Rugg, 
Aug.  19,  Jonathan  Ransom. 

Oct.  5,  Mary  Dix.  id. 
Dec.  16,  Jonathan,  son  of  Isaac  and  Sally  Lyman,  3d. 

1783,  June  15,  Clarrissa,  dau.  of  Benj.  and  Polly  Lyman. 

1784,  Feb.  20,  Daniel  Ransom. 

1785,  April  27,  Enoch,  son  of  Thomas  and  Anne  Hunt,  7y. 
July  8,  Mary,  wife  of  John  Nelson. 

1 786,  Jan.  1 7,  Abigail  Rugg. 

Feb.  14,  Jonathan  Edgecomb. 

1787,  Aug.  28,  Luther  Fuller,  2y. 

1788,  Jan.  31,  Seraphine,  dau.  of  Amasa  and  Sarah  Shumway,  ly. 
March  19,  Samuel,  son  of  Jabez  and  Esther  Foster. 

06f .  7,  Clara,  dau.  of  Levi  and  Chloe  Shumway,  4m. 

1789,  June  15,  Polly  Nelson,  5y. 

1790,  May  I,  Samuel  Sellon  Jr.,  3y. 
1792,  April  16,  Elkanah  Day,  ly. 

1794,  Feb.  13,  Sally  Rajisom,  2y. 
Jan.  9,  Nancy  Clark,  6y. 
April  20,  Sally,  wife  of  Joshua  Newell. 

1795,  Jan.  27,  Esther,  dau.  of  Jabez  and  Esther  Foster. 

Feb.  25,  Mary  dau.  of  Oliver  Cook,  8y. 
Marbh  3,  Jerusha,  dau.  of  Oliver  Cook,  3y. 
Sept.  27,  Terzy  Day. 
1798,  June  I,  Leafy,  dau.  of  Josiah  and  Hannah  Willis. 
June  21,  Sally  Clark. 
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1799,  July  17,  Joseph,  son  of  Josiah  and  Hannah  WilHs. 

1800,  Aug.  15,  Samuel  Sellon. 

Nov.  13,  Nancy  Wheeler,  ly. 

WHITINGHAM  GORE. 

No  special  effort  seems  to  have  been  made,  even 
by  individuals,  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  or 
establish  schools  in  Whitingham,  previous  to  the 
present  century,  nor  was  the  subje6l  publicly  alluded 
to  except  by  way  of  argument  in  support  of  some 
petition,  before  1796. 

About  this  time  a  tra6l  of  more  than  5,000  acres 
of  land,  situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Whiting- 
ham, was  granted  to  16  persons,  divided  into  16 
shares,  and  incorporated  into  a  Distri6t  called  Whi- 
tingham Gore.  One  hundred  acres  were  set  apart 
for  the  support  of  a  college  at  some  place  within  the 
State  of  Vermont,  one  hundred  acres  for  the  use  and 
support  of  schools  within  said  Distri6f ,  and  one  hun- 
dred acres  for  the  support  of  the  first  minister  who 
should  be  settled  within  the  Distri6l. 

From  the  terms  of  this  grant  we  may  readily  infer 
that  religion  and  education  were  beginning  to  attra6l 
the  attention  of  the  people.  The  town  had  then  been 
settled  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  this  large  tra6l  of  land  was  unoccupied  and 
unclaimed,  apparently  waiting  for  the  pulsations  of 
civilized  life  to  develop  within  its  borders  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  stimulate  a  love  for  industrial  pursuits. 
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p    The  Governor  Council  and  General  Assembly  of 
o^^i  THE  Freemen  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

TO  all  People  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  GREETING. 

KNOW  YE  That  whereas  that  whereas  our  worthy  friend  Mr. 
Amos  Green  and  Company  to  the  number  of  sixteen  have  by 
petition  requested  a  Grant  of  unlocated  Land  within  this  State  for 
the  purpose  of  settlement.  We  have  therefore  thought  fit  for  the 
due  encouragement  of  their  laudable  design  and  for  other  valuable 
causes  and  considerations  us  hereunto  moving,  do  by  these  pres- 
ents in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  freemen  of  the  State 
of  Vermont  give  grant  unto  the  said  Amos  Green  &  Company  the 
tra6t  of  land  hereafter  bounded  &  described  to  be  divided  into 
equal  shares  as  follows  Viz  :  Samuel  Moulton,  Thomas  Day,  Sam- 
uel Day,  James  Howard,  Seth  Howard,  Benjamin  Nelson,  Benja- 
min Blodgett,  Benjamin  Blodgett,  Jr.,  Samuel  Nelson,  Solomon 
Moulton,  Asaph  White  William  Nelson,  Thomas  Blodget,  Abisha 
Blodgett  &  Daniel  Wallace,  reserving  three  hundred  acres  out  of 
said  tra6t  of  land  for  the  following  public  uses  Viz  :  one  hundred 
acres  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  a  College  within  this  State,  one 
hundred  acres  for  the  use  and  support  of  a  school  or  schools  within 
said  tra6t  &  one  hundred  acres  for  the  use  and  support  of  the  first 
settled  minister  of  the  gospel  within  said  tra6l  of  land  to  be  dis- 
posed of  for  the  sole  &  exclusive  purposes  aforesaid  in  such  way 
and  manner  as  the  Proprietors  or  Inhabitants  of  said  tra6t  shall 
judge  proper  the  same  to  remain  unalienable  &  the  rents  profits  & 
moneys  arising  therefrom  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  several  uses 
aforesaid  and  the  said  three  hundred  acres  shall  be  divided  into 
three  equal  parts  &  be  so  laid  out  within  said  tra6l  as  to  be  equal 
in  quality  and  in  such  situation  as  will  best  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  reserved — Which  tra6l  of  land  hereby  given  and 
granted  as  aforesaid  is  bounded  &  described  as  follows  Viz  : 

Beginning  at  the  south  west  corner  of  Whitingham  at  a  maple 
tree  standing  in  the  north  line  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
24  perches  west  of  the  west  bank  of  Deerfield  River  &  running 
south  81  degrees  &  30  minutes  east  290  chains  to  a  spruce  tree 
marked  O  standing  in  the  south  line  of  Col.  Fitches  grant — then 
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nbith  8 1  degrees  &  30  minutes  west  290  chains  to  a  stake  &  stones 
then  south  8  degrees  &  30  minutes  west  174  chains  &  50  links  to 
the  bounds  began  at,  containing  live  thousand  &  sixty  acres  &  eigh- 
ty perches,  Bounding  south  on  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay  east 
on  CoL  Whitings  patent  north  on  Col.  Fitches  patent  and  west  on 
Reedsborough  and  that  the  same  hereby  is  incorporated  into  a  dis- 
tii6l  by  the  name  of  Whitingham  Gore  and  that  the  inhabitants  that 
do  or  shall  hereafter  inhabit  said  distri6l  are  declared  to  be  enfran- 
chised and  entitled  to  all  the  priviledges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
&  exercise  all  legal  power  &  authority  in  support  of  their  internal 
right  as  fully  &  amply  and  (  ?)  other  incorporated  districts  within 
this  State  do  by  law  exercise  and  enjoy. 

To  Have  and  To  Hold  the  said  granted  premises  as  expressed 
in  the  aforesaid  grant  with  all  the  privileges  &  appurtenances  there- 
unto belonging  &  appertaining  to  them  &  their  respective  heirs  & 
assigns  forever  upon  the  following  conditions  Viz  :  that  each  pro- 
prietor of  the  said  district  of  Whitingham  Gore  his  heirs  or  assigns 
shall  plant  &  cultivate  five  acres  of  land  &  build  a  house  at  least 
eighteen  feet  square  on  the  floor  or  have  one  family  on  each  respe6l- 
ive  right  within  the  term  of  four  years  from  the  time  of  surveying 
the  out  lines  of  said  Gore  on  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  each 
respective  right  or  share  of  land  not  so  settled  &  improved  as  afore- 
said and  the  same  to  revert  to  the  freemen  of  this  State  to  be  by 
their  Representatives  regranted  to  such  persons  as  shall  appear  to 
settle  and  cultivate  the  same  that  all  pine  timber  suitable  for  a  Navy 
be  reserved  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  freemen  of  this  State. 

In  Testimony  whereof  have  caused  the  seal  of  this  State  to  be 
affixed  at  Rutland  this  20  day  of  06lober  An7to  Domini  1796  & 
in  the  20th  year  of  our  independence. 

Witness  our  well  beloved  Thomas  Chittenden  Esquire  Governor 
of  our  said  State  Captain  General  &  Commander  in  Chief  of  all 
the  Militia  of  the  same. 


THOMAS  CHITTENDEN. 
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When  the  State  of  Vermont  came  to  exercise  perma- 
nent jurisdi61:ion  over  the  New  Hampshire  Grants, 
the  town  of  Whitingham  was  in  an  uncultivated  con- 
dition, and  most  of  the  Land  Grants  issued  by  the 
State,  in  Whitingham,  were  made  in  consideration  of 
the  advancement  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  cover 
a  period  of  i6  years,  from  1780  to  1796,  inclusive. 

By  reference  to  the  original  grants  it  will  be  seen 
who  were  the  favored  petitioners: — 

1 780.  Silas  Hamilton,  Thomas  Sterns,  John  Butler, 
James  Roberts,  Abner  Moor,  James  Angel, 
Charles  Dodge,  and  Eliphalet  Hyde. 

1 78 1.  Robert  Bratten,  and  seven  others  whose 
names  are  unknown. 

1782.  Samuel  Wells. 

1787.    Jonathan  Hunt  and  Arad  Hunt. 
1796.    Amos  Green,  Samuel  Moulton,  Thomas  Day, 
James  Howard,  Seth  Howard,  Benjamin  Nel- 
son, Benjamin  Blodget,  Benjamin  Blodget  Jr., 
Samuel  Nelson,  Solomon  Moulton,  Asaph 
White,  William  Nelson,  Thomas  Blodget, 
Abisha  Blodget,  and  Daniel  Wallace. 
The  critical  reader  will  not  require  to  be  reminded 
of  the  fad!  that  the  state  of  Vermont  always  respe^i- 
ed  the  early  New  York  charter,  and  did  not  fail  in  a 
single  instance  to  locate  all  those  grants  in  Whiting- 
ham— not  in  Cumberland. 

In  the  early  conveyances  of  land  in  Whitingham, 
the  rights  supposed  to  exist  under  the  Charter  were 
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carefully  quitclaimed,  showing  how  this  whole  subje6l 
was  understood  at  that  time ;  and  there  are  numer- 
ous land  owners  in  town  to-day  who  can  trace  their 
titles  direcftly  to  the  New  York  Charter,  to  a  time 
when  Col.  Whiting  and  others  released  their  rights 
for  a  consideration ;  and  what  is  more  convincing, 
these  rights  were  held  under  the  Charter  and  sold 
since  the  town  was  organized  and  the  state  govern- 
ment established.  Such  was  the  case  with  Eleazer 
Fitch  when  he  sold  to  Daniel  Wilcox,  in  1786,  and 
with  Nathan  Whiting  when  he  quitclaimed  his  right 
in  the  north  half  of  Whiting's  grant  to  William  An- 
derson, the  same  year.  Any  lawyer  or  layman,  not 
overcharged  with  stupidity,  will  comprehend  this 
matter  at  once. 

The  Centennial  Address,  delivered  at  Whitingham, 
Aug.  18,  1880,  contains  the  following  sentence: 

The  Charter  granted  in  1770  is  now  the  charter  of  the  town, 
recognized  by  the  State,  and  in  full  force. 

Two  or  more  ignorant  persons,  in  their  egotism, 
have  thrust  themselves  before  the  public,  evidently 
expedling  to  win  applause,  by  their  silly  criticisms  of 
the  above  statement.  .They  claim  that  this  charter 
was  illegal  and  void. 

The  fa6l  that  this  alleged  illegality  was  not  discov- 
ered for  more  than  a  century,  and  even  then,  patent- 
ed by  two  or  three  disappointed  pessimists,  amply 
answers  all  propositions  of  this  sort.    Every  lawyer, 
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familiar  with  the  history  of  Vermont,  knows  that  the 
charter  of  Whitingham  was  legal  when  granted. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  the  State  government  super- 
ceded the  charter,  while  the  Revolution  obliterated 
every  vestige  of  British  authority  then  existing;  even 
annulling  all  chartered  rights  and  titles. 

The  supreme  courts  of  several  states,  and  of  the 
United  States,  have  settled  this  matter  so  plainly  as 
to  convince  all  those  who  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
themselves  below  their  Creator. 

The  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  has  decided, 
and  confirmed  its  decision,  that  persons  and  corpo- 
rations now  hold  their  titles  by  virtue  of  English 
charters,  granted  before  the  Revolution. 

In  the  celebrated  "Dartmouth  College  Case,"  in 
which  Daniel  Webster  won  a  national  reputation,  as 
a  lawyer,  this  question  was  fully  settled. 

Dartmouth  College  had  been  chartered  by  the 
King  in  1769,  and  in  18 16  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature  undertook  to  alter  the  charter  and  reor- 
ganize under  the  law.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  decided  that  the  charter  was  a  contra6t 
then  in  force,  and  that  its  alteration  by  the  State 
would  be  unconstitutional  and  void. 

This  settles  the  whole  question.  The  Charter  of 
Whitingham  was  a  contra6l,  made  by  and  between 
two  or  more  parties.  The  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  provided  for  its  survival,  and  it  is  in  force 
to-day. 
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There  is  one  other  notable  fa61:  connedled  with  the 
history  of  the  tra6l  of  land  now  known  as  Whiting- 
ham.  All  law^s,  resolves,  charters  or  grants,  passed, 
issued  or  promulgated  by  any  public  authority,  state 
or  town,  since  1770,  recognize  no  such  town  as 
Cumberland ;  and  history  conclusively  shows  that 
such  a  town  never  existed  in  this  locality.  Whoever 
assumes  that  such  a  town  did  exist  here,  must  admit 
that  the  inhabitants  thereof  were  as  near  the  "dunce 
block"  a  century  ago  as  some  dilapidated  egotists  are 
at  the  present  time,  for  their  documents  were  dated 
at  Whitingham,  and  their  contra6ls  and  other  busi- 
ness transactions  were  made  in  the  same  town. 

1  have  recently  seen  some  original  documents, 
found  among  the  effects  of  Silas  Hamilton,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Whitingham.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  first  sele6lmen,  and  the  first  repre- 
sentative to  the  Assembly  of  Vermont. 

If  Whitingham  was  Cumberland  previous  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  Charter,  these  documents  show 
how^  early  it  was  resped:ed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  w^ho  forthwith  adopted  the  charter  name  and 
have  continued  it  to  the  present  time. 

Whitingham,  Nov.  21,  lyyi. 
I,  James  Carey,  for  Value  Received,  promise  to  Pay  the  sum  of 
six  pounds  Lawful  money  of  the  bay  Province  on  or  before  the  first 
I)ay  of  June  1772.  N.  B.  Sd  sum  is  to  be  paid  in  clearing  of  Land, 
viz.,  to  cut  Down  the  wood  and  Pile  up  the  small  stuff  fit  for  Burn- 
ing, and  cut  up  all  the  wood  twelve  feet  in  Length,  excepting  40 
trees,  said  Land  to  be  cleared  in  Whitingham  for  Silas  Hamilton 
at  the  time  above  sd,  as  witness  my  hand. 
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If  Whitingham  had  no  legal  existence  in  1771,  ex- 
cept through  a  bogus  charter,  as  some  have  claimed, 
how  does  it  happen  that  those  who  lived  there  knew 
no  other  town  in  which  to  make  and  date  their  con- 
tra6ls?  What  reason  had  they  to  drop  the  name  of 
Cumberland  if  the  new  name  was  illegal  and  void? 

November  ye  5th,  1776. 
This  day  gave  Silas  Hamilton  full  power  to  sell  my  house  and 
possession  in  Whitingham  on  T.  Etharnton's  [Etherington]  Patent, 
and  to  Return  the  sum  of  ten  Dollars  worth  of  Neat  Catel  by  the 
Last  of  May  1777,  to  me  the  subscriber  as  witness  my  hand. 

Samuel  Darby. 

A  military  order,  dated  "Windsor  5th  of  June  1777," 
signed  by  "Samuel  Fletcher,  Colo."  is  addressed  "To 
the  Capt.,  or  the  Inhabitants  of  Whitingham,"  calls 
for  its  quota  of  men,  "to  march  to  Rutland  for  the 
defence  of  the  Frontier  of  this  State,  the  same  to 
serve  two  months  from  the  day  they  march  unless 
sooner  discharged."  On  this  order  is  a  memoranda 
giving  E.  Davis,  Nathaniel  Davis,  Eliphalet  Gustin, 
Robert  Bratten  jr.,  Robert  Nelson,  John  Nelson  jr., 
Benjamin  Nelson  and  William  Nelson  credit  for  ser- 
vices rendered  under  the  order. 

Why  did  James  Carey,  Silas  Hamilton,  Samuel 
Darby,  the  Military  iVuthority  of  Vermont,  and  the 
above  named  soldiers,  with  such  singular  unanimity, 
adopt  the  name  of  Whitingham,  if  no  such  town 
existed?  It  did  exist,  and  beyond  all  question  was 
organized  under  the  New  York  charter,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  May,  1771.    It  has  been  claimed  that  the 
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first  town  meeting  was  not  held  till  March  30,  1780., 
and  the  Centennial  was  celebrated  with  that  under- 
standing; but  since  that,  fa61:s  have  been  developed 
showing  a  much  earlier  organization  of  the  town. 

This  is  shown  by  the  business  transa6lions  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  town,  by  military  orders  and 
responses  thereto,  and  by  documents  signed  by  town 
officers,  previous  to  1780.  It  is  also  shown  by  some 
of  these  documents  that  the  town  was  well  known  by 
its  present  name  within  two  years  after  the  date  of 
its  charter,  seven  years  before  the  State  claimed  to 
exist,  and  twenty  years  before  it  was  admitted  into 
the  Federal  Union. 

It  is  plain  that  this  town  was  not  known  as  Whiting- 
ham  till  it  was  so  named  by  the  charter ;  and  the  fa6l 
that  business  transa6lions  were  dated  at  Whitingham, 
within  eieht  months  from  the  time  the  charter  was 
signed,  is  almost  conclusive  proof  that  the  municipal 
machinery  was  put  in  working  order  as  soon  as  the 
charter  was  made  known  to  the  inhabitants  and  an 
organization  could  be  effe6led. 

On  the  following  page  is  a  Warrant,  issued  by  the 
sele6lmen  of  W^hitingham,  by  authority  of  the  Free- 
men of  the  State,  two  years  before  the  first  town 
meeting  of  which  there  is  a  record. 

This  Warrant  was  served  by  a  Constable  of  the 
town,  and  the  proper  return  duly  made,  showing  that 
the  municipal  government  was  in  working  order  long 
before  1780. 
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Intelligent  persons  are  not  apt  to  date  their  contra6ls 
and  other  documents  in  a  town  that  has  no  legal  or 
corporate  existence.  This  warrant  and  the  return 
thereon  indicates  both. 

The  officers  who  made,  and  served  this  precept 
were  evidently  well  informed  as  to  their  duties,  their 
work  indicating  years  of  experience. 


All  dispute  about  the  "township  of  Cumberland" 
is  forever  settled,  when  we  take  into  account  the  fa6l 
that  the  county  of  Cumberland,  organized  in  1766, 
covered  this  tra(5l  of  vacant  land.  As  a  matter  of 
course  it  took  the  county  name,  in  the  absence  of 
any  other,  and  continued  to  be  called  Cumberland 
till  it  was  erected  into  a  township  in  1770. 

The  census  promulgated  in  1771  was  taken  before 
the  town  was  chartered,  at  the  time  it  was  surveyed, 
while  it  was  vacant,  unorganized  and  unchartered. 

Since  March  12,  1770,  it  has  been  known  as  Whi- 
tingham  and  nothing  else. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  town's  existence, 
when  money  was  extremely  scarce,  with  no  market 
nearer  than  Greenfield,  the  inhabitants  fell  in  with 
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such  customs  as  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  state 
where  strange  devices  were  resorted  to,  such  as 

GAMBLING  BY  LOTTERY, 

for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  reHgious  pur- 
poses. Churches,  roads  and  bridges,  were  built, 
loss  by  fire  repaired,  the  state  debt  paid,  by  lottery. 

These  lotteries  were  not  only  legalized  by  towns, 
but  the  state  was  concerned  in  the  same  demoralizing 
business.  Vermont  has  passed  twenty-four  a61:s 
granting  lotteries  for  various  purposes,  the  first  being 
dated  Feb.  27,  1783,  and  the  last  one  Nov.  8,  1804. 
Nov.  8,  1792,  an  a6l  was  passed  granting  a  lottery 
to  raise  ^150,  for  building  a  bridge  over  Deerfield 
river  at  Readsboro.  I  am  glad  that  no  church  was 
ever  built  or  repaired  in  Whitingham  with  money 
raised  by  lottery. 

It  was  thought  that  these  exhibitions  of  chance 
(  had  a  tendency  to  lift  the  burden  of  taxation,  but 
it  only  changed  the  responsibility  from  one  class  to 
another,  by  bringing  the  gamblers  to  the  front  in 
religious  and  charitable  work. 

With  all  these  artful  methods  for  raising  money, 
the  town  continued  to  grant  special  favors  to  its  citi- 
zens whenever  relief  seemed  necessary. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1 793,  the  town  "Voted  to  raise  A  tax  of 
one  Penny  on  the  Pound  on  the  hst  of  1792,  to  be  Paid  to  the 
treasurer  by  the  first  Day  of  June  Next  to  Be  Paid  in  town  orders 
or  Good  Maple  Sugar  at  six  pence  Pr  Pound." 
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The  liberality  of  the  town  in  allowing  its  citizens  to 
pay  their  taxes  in  "truck  and  dicker,"  and  the  raising 
of  money  by  games  of  chance,  did  not  turn  out  to  be 
a  complete  remedy  for  all  the  financial  ills,  and  nu- 
merous farms  were  sold  under  the  hammer.  On  the 
30th  day  of  May,  1798,  the  town  colleClor,  Amasa 
Shumway,  held  a  great  sale  of  land  in  Whitingham, 
to  satisfy  demands  for  taxes.  Seventy-five  lots  were 
sold  at  low  prices.  One  hundred  acres  in  lot  No.  7 
,sold  for  $1,37,  and  another  lot  of  79  acres  sold  for 
98  cents.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any  of 
the  titles  under  this  sale  were  ever  perfe6led. 

The  last  year  of  the  century  was  the  most  prosper- 
ous the  town  has  ever  seen.  Large  numbers  were 
added  to  its  population,  log  huts  were  abandoned 
and  more  modern  houses  built.  The  forests  were 
cleared  away,  roads  and  bridges  built,  schools  estab- 
lished, and  general  thrift  pervaded  the  town. 

The  first  meetinghouse  was  built  this  year,  which 
was  a  great  relief  to  church  goers,  some  of  whom 
had  w^aited  thirty  years  for  the  good  time  to  come, 
w^hen  they  might  enjoy  the  benefits  and  pleasures  of 
having  a  suitable  place  for  the  public  worship  of  God. 
This  house  was  made  free  to  all  denominations,  by 
,a  vote  of  the  town.  The  population  of  Whitingham 
at  this  time  was  868. 

PROMINENT  CITIZENS. 

Among  the  early  settlers  and  those  prominent  in 
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business  and  town  affairs,  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  were  Nathan  Green,  James  Roberts,  Jabez 
Foster,  Amasa  Shumway,  David  Eames,  James  Reed, 
Reuben  Lamphear,  Francis  Porter,  Amos  Green, 
Calvin  Munn,  Jonathan  Hall,  Baxter  Hall,  Reuben 
Brown,  Amos  Brown,  Joshua  Coleman,  Samuel  Day, 
Ambrose  Stone,  Samuel  Parker,  David  Jillson,  Wil- 
liam Goodnow,  Jesse  Hull,  John  Roberts,  Samuel 
Preston,  Isaac  Chase,  Joshua  Newell,  Levi  Boyd, 
Abraham  Chase,  Abiather  Winn,  Martin  Stickney, 
Abel  B.  Wilder,  Eli  Higley,  Jeremiah  Kingsbury, 
Samuel  Martin,  Hezekiah  Murdock,  Thomas  Nelson, 
Walter  Eames,  Abiel  Russell,  Joseph  Hammond, 
Levi  Lamb,  Patrick  Peebles,  Eber  Atherton,  John 
Brigham,  William  Stone,  Elisha  Putnam,  Benjamin 
Reed,  Josiah  Brown,  Jonas  Brown,  James  Warren, 
and  many  others.  While  these  men  were  interested 
in  town  affairs,  they  took  special  pride  in  the  success 
of  agricultural  pursuits,  in  which  they  were  all  more 
or  less  engaged. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


WITCHCRAFT. 


N  these  early  times  the  inhabitants 
were  dependent  upon  tradition  for 
most  of  their  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  outside  world,  and  were 
often  misled  by  ignorant  theorists 
and  designing  pretenders,  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  supernatural. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  pioneers  were  educated 
before  they  reached  Vermont,  but  their  children  were 
less  fortunate,  there  being  no  regular  schools  or 
church  service  in  Whitingham  previous  to  1800. 

Ghost  stories  and  tales  about  haunted  houses  ter- 
rorized the  timid  and  prepared  the  minds  of  young 
persons  to  tolerate,  without  investigation,  numerous 
superstitions  of  the  most  rediculous  sort. 

Among  other  entertaining  topics  was  the  solemn 
fire-side  rehearsal  of  some  startling  display  of  Sa- 
tanic control  over  earthly  affairs,  always  setting  forth 
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the  great  danger  of  incurring  the  awful  displeasure 
and  sure  revenge  of  the  prince  of  darkness, 

Demonology,  or  Witchcraft,  was  known  more  than 
twenty  centuries  ago,  and  thousands  of  innocent  per- 
sons have  been  burned  at  the  stake  or  otherwise  put 
to  death  on  suspicion  of  being  in  league  with  the 
evil  one.  This  delusion  found  vi6lims  in  New  Eng- 
land in  the  17th  century,  and  many  were  tried  and 
executed  upon  charges  now  believed  to  have  been 
without  the  slightest  foundation  in  truth. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  culmination 
of  this  fallacy  was  exploded  in  Massachusetts,  it  had 
a  legendary  existence  in  Whitingham,  reprerented 
in  the  person  of  an  elderly  lady  by  the  name  of  Lam- 
phear,  who  had  the  unjust  and  uncomfortable  repu- 
tation of  being  a  witch. 

When  night  folded  its  drapery  about  the  homes  of 
the  mountaineers,  and  the  family  had  gathered  around 
the  ample  kitchen  fire,  some  experienced  person 
would  recount,  with  an  air  of  solemnity,  the  wonder- 
ful traditions  of  the  most  stupendous  delusion  the 
world  ever  saw.  Their  words  would  almost  material- 
ize the  dark  spirit  of  the  champion  of  evil,  and  chil- 
dren and  timid  persons  even  came  to  believe  that 
witches  were  a  part  of  the  economy  of  Nature. 

Some  consoled  themselves  by  constant  companion- 
ship with  a  horse  shoe,  while  others,  less  artful  and 
more  superstitious,  were  destined  to  suffer  the  most 
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acute  agony  of  mind  and  body,  as  the  old  lady  rode 
her  phantom  steed  through  the  midnight  air. 

Julius  Clark,  a  young  man  who  lived  near  Mrs. 
Lamphear,  claimed  that  he  was  bewitched  by  her, 
and  so  thoroughly  under  her  influence  that  he  was 
unable  to  leave  his  bed  for  ten  years.  When  the  old 
lady  died  he  at  once  recovered  and  lived  to  old  age. 

Another  man  supposed  himself  to  be  one  of  her 
vi6lims,  and  would  exert  himself  in  every  possible 
way  to  avoid  her  influence  and  control.  He  claimed 
that  on  going  to  his  barn  one  morning  he  found  his 
cattle  on  their  backs,  while  everything  around  seem- 
ed wrong  side  up.  This  he  said  was  the  work  of  the 
old  woman.  This  man  related  numerous  instances 
where  he  thought  the  spirit  of  this  harmless  old  lady 
was  wont  to  revel  among  helpless  vidlims,  but  the 
revelry  was  probably  in  his  own  distempered  brain. 

Mrs.  Lamphear  lived  where  J.  Seymour  Houghton 
now  resides.  Not  far  away,  upon  the  old  road  lead- 
ing towards  the  Capt.  Bond  place,  was  the  residence 
of  Hezekiah  Whitney  who  had  several  sons,  all  pre- 
tending to  be  well  stocked  with  Vermont  courage. 
They  wanted  proof  before  they  were  willing  to  allow 
that  Mrs.  Lamphear  was  possessed  of  supernatural 
power,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  were  ready  to 
believe  what  they  saw,  and  liable  to  see"  more  to  the 
square  inch  than  philosophers  had  dreamed  about. 

It  is  said  that  on  a  certain  day  one  of  these  boys 
was  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen,  when  one  of  them  went 
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through  the  bow  and  was  seen  walking  several  paces 
ahead  of  the  other  ox,  the  bow  retaining  its  place  in 
the  yoke.    The  maker  of  this  story  is  not  known. 

Mr.  James  Upton,  who  lived  near  Mrs.  Lamphear, 
had  offended  her  in  some  way,  and  he  claimed  that 
she  sought  revenge  by  telling  him  that  his  children 
would  be  sick  and  his  cat  would  die.  Upton  defied 
her  power,  and  told  her  that  she  could  not  make  his 
children  sick  or  .kill  his  cat,  in  any  supernatural  way ; 
but  not  long  after  some  of  the  children  were  sick 
and  the  cat  died,  as  predicted.  This  story  was  fre- 
quently told  by  Mr.  Upton  who  pretended  to  believe 
in  its  truth,  and  that  the  old  lady  was  responsible  for 
his  trouble.  Mr.  Upton  was  an  intemperate  man 
and  might  have  seen  snakes. 

Mrs.  Lamphear  was  a  widow  with  two  sons,  Reu- 
ben and  Chandler,  Chandler  had  a  daughter  w^ho 
lived  with  her  grandmother  and  firmly  believed  her 
to  be  a  witch.  This  shows  what  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition will  do  for  mankind. 

At  this  time  it  had  been  settled  for  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years,  that  witchcraft  was  a  miserable  delusion, 
and  yet  it  was  a  notorious  fa6l  that  nine  tenths  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Whitingham  believed  Mrs.  Lam- 
phear to  be  in  league  with  the  devil,  as  a  witch. 

This  old  lady,  perhaps  a  little  eccentric,  was  with- 
out doubt  entirely  innocent  of  all  these  suspicions. 

Good  education,  sound  judgment,  a  clear  consci- 
ence and  a  belief  in  witchcraft,  cannot  live  together, 
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and  if  any  person  or  persons  deserve  criticism  for 
tolerating,  in  any  form,  the  witchcraft  delusion  in 
Whitingham,  let  it  fall  upon  those  who  were  foolish 
enough  to  allow  their  credulity  to  overshadow  their 
reason,  instead  of  holding  up  to  ridicule  an  innocent 
and  harmless  old  woman. 

THE  GOLDEN  ERA. 

From  the  time  Whitingham  was  chartered,  up  to 
as  late  as  18 15,  there  prevailed  throughout  all  this 
region  of  country,  a  superstitious  notion  that  large 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  had  been  buried  here- 
abouts, and  that  numerous  mines  of  treasure  had 
been  discovered  or  dreamed  of,  in  most  of  the  New 
England  States. 

Probably  this  sentiment  sprung,  in  a  measure,  from 
the  exploits  of  Capt.  William  Kidd,  who  was  sele6led 
in  1696,  as  the  proper  person  to  clear  the  seas  of 
pirates,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.  Kidd  was  placed  in  command  of  a  gal- 
ley of  287  tons,  with  30  guns.  It  is  supposed  that 
his  original  intentions  were  honest,  but  he  soon  turn- 
ed pirate  himself.  He  was  hanged  May  24,  1701, 
at  Execution  dock,  London,  for  the  murder  of  one 
of  his  own  men. 

He  had,  before  this,  buried  money  and  merchan- 
dise to  the  amount  of  ^14,000,  on  Gardiner's  island. 
This  property  was  found,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
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years  later  people  were  digging  all  over  New  Eng- 
land after  Kidd's  gold. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  reservation 
in  the  charter  of  Whitingham,  of  all  gold  and  silver 
mines.  This  combination  of  circumstances  led  many 
credulous  persons  to  infer  that  Whitingham  was  not 
only  rich  in  buried  spoils,  but  that  its  mountains 
concealed  undeveloped  mines  of  gold,  silver  and 
precious  metals.  Meetings  were  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  notes,  and  to  relate  the  success 
each  person  had  experienced  in  mining  affairs,  and 
to  unfold  and  make  patent  their  fantastic  dreams  of 
future  success  in  finding  pots  of  money.  All  this 
business  had  a  brilliant  future — in  imagination. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  so  much  of 
a  history  of  this  money  question,  that  something 
more  than  a  mere  vague  statement  can  be  presented. 

Silas  Hamilton,  at  that  time,  the  foremost  man  in 
town,  kept  a  note-book  wherein  he  made  a  record 
of  what  he  could  learn  about  mines  and  buried  coin. 

Although  his  book  exhibits  the  outlines  of  a  su- 
perstition, it  becomes  interesting  as  tending  to  show 
what  the  people,  at  that  time  and  in  that  locality, 
were  thinking  about.  Before  these  notes  were  made, 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  held  the  highest  offices  the  town 
could  bestow  upon  a  citizen.  He  was  also  a  land 
owner,  being  possessed  of  2200  acres  in  Glasten- 
bury  ;  1020  acres  in  Whitingham  ;  500  acres  in  Strat- 
ton ;  1 50  acres  in  Windsor ;  125  acres  in  Shutesbury ; 
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lOO  acres  in  Halifax  ;  and  86  acres  in  Marlborough. 

He  was  a  representative  man  without  question, 
but  he  kept  a  record  of  current  events  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar sort.  It  is  original,  unique,  and  w^ithout  a  rival 
in  form  or  substance.  I  herewith  give  a  portion  of 
this  strano-e  document,  as  follows: — 

Leverit  mine  meeting  Adjourned  to  the  third  Wednesday  in 
March  1786  to  meet  at  Israel  Hubbard  in  Leverit. 

Hinsdale  mine  Proprietors,  Isaac  Barrit,  Zadock  Barrit,  David 
Davis  of  Gilford,  Lozor  Robbins  of  Westmoreland,  John  Barrit  of 
Hinsdail. 

Mine  meeting  to  be  held  at  Silas  Barritt's  House  in  Hinsdail  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  april  Nex  at  Nine  o'  clock. 

Mrs.  \yoodbury  c^^'  her  Dafters  have  Dreemed  Sundry  Times  in 
a  Remarkable  manor  of  money  or  hid  Treasure  in  Brookfield  on 
her  husband's  farm  in  Brookfield  in  the  bay  state. 

Mr.  Woodbury  can  Inform  of  a  Chest  of  money  hid  in  Wood- 
stock South  Part  in  ye  Bay  state. 

Hannah  Bancroft  Informs  that  one  Col.  Enuch  Putnam's  Sistors 
Dreemed  of  a  Pot  of  money  Sd  Dreemor  is  in  Danves  Massachu- 
setts. 

Jphn  Stevenson  of  Brookfield  he  &  his  mamey  Dreemed  in  a 
Remarkable  manor  of  finding  a  Large  Quantity  of  (money)  in 
Brookfield  Sd  Stevenson  may  be  found  in  Oakham  moving  in  the 
Spring  1786. 

Joshua  Randol  of  Rutland  Informs  of  a  Valuable  mine  in  ye 
town  of  Thompson  in  Conne6ticut  and  Blood's  mine  Near  Dudley 
pond  in  ye  Bay. 

Ebenezer  Felton  of  N  Salam  Dreemed  of  money  hid. 

Mrs  Putnam  of  Newsalem  Dreemed  of  finding  a  pot  of  money 
in  Oldsalam  near  high  water  mark, 

Mr.  John  Prentice  can  Inform  of  a  Large  Quantity  of  money  hid. 
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Elisabeth  Emmonds  of  Petersham  Dreemed  of  money  hid  Near 
Col.  Warner's  in  Hardwick  &c  &c. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Williams  of  Greenwich  near  Newsalam  line  Informs 
of  a  Valuable  Lead  mine  in  a  mountain  Near  her  Dwelling  house 
in  Sd  Salam  line. 

The  Indian  Incampment  was  on  David  Sloan's  Land  in  Pelham. 

Rachel  Pain  in  Shutesbury  Dreemed  of  a  Pot  of  money  being  in 
the  Town  of  Westtown  between  Mr.  Rand's  and  &  Mr.  

Mr.  John  Boyeston  of  Mounticue  at  the  falls  Informs  of  a  box 
of  money  in  Hartford  in  Conne6licut  above  ye  firry  at  the  Loir 
End  of  the  Cove,  also  in  Middletown  is  Seven  Chests  of  money 
Hid  at  the  Loer  end  of  the  stretes. 

Mr.  James  Glass  Informs  of  a  Trunk  of  money  In  Cloverock  on 
the  west  side  of  Hudson  River,  near  loo  Rods  from  said  River 
Right  against  the  Town  on  the  East  side  of  a  sandy  hill. 

Mrs.  Qushman  of  Mounticu  Informs  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Slate's 
finding  a  Gould  mine  in  his  well  upon  his  farm  in  Barnerdston  and 
that  her  Sun  Asahel  Qushman  found  a  Carbuncle  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Sd  Barnerdston. 

Mr.  John  Trask  of  Newsalem  Informs  me  of  hid  Treasure  found 
formerly  by  Absalem  Herod  of  Sd  Salem.  Sd  Treasure  is  in  sight 
of  Boston  bay. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Emmond  Informs  that  Mr.  John  Perce  of  New- 
salam Dreemed  of  finding  a  large  Quantity  of  money  in  old  Salam 
Sd  Perce  Can  Inform  of  more  hid  Treasure. 

InQuier  of  Capt.  Henery  Slawton  and  Capt.  Haley  of  Bedford 
about  3000  pounds  hid. 

Mr.  Israel  Hendricks  Informs  of  a  Silver  Tankard  of  Guineys 
hid  in  a  mountain  in  North  Castle  King's  Bridge  in  New  York 
state  Sd  mountain  by  a  great  Public  Road  as  the  pass  to  New 
York.    Said  town  lays  below  Bedford. 

Mrs.  Downing  of  Wair  Informs  that  there  is  a  mine  of  silver  at 
ye  flat  rock  on  Coy's  hill  in  Brookfield. 

Jobe  Hewett  of  Belchertown  in  Massachusetts  Informs  of  money 
hid  in  the  Town  of  Stoten  in  Sd  state.    InQuier  of  Mr.  Abyal 
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Drake  in  the  Town  of  Sharon  near  Said  Stoton.  .Dreemed  of  find- 
ing Goald  wedges  in  the  same  town. 

Mr.  Israel  Randol  Informs  of  two  Chests  of  money  in  Eastown 
or  Stoten  in  a  Swamp  Near  the  Great  Road  from  Tanton  to  Bos- 
ton near  Capt.  in  Sd  Stoton. 

Mr.  Nathan  Kingsley  of  Belchertown  Informs  that  Solomon 
Hinds  of  Greenwich  can  Inform  of  money  hid  towards  Boston. 

Hid  Treasure  in  Suguin  Island  Near  Casco  bay,  a  Great  Quan- 
tity. 

Mrs.  Cheney  Near  Pelham  meetinghouse  or  in  Belchertown 
Dreemed  of  a  Pot  of  money  hid  on  her  farm  in  Pelham. 

Mr.  Lamb  Informs  that  Bezalel  Perce  Informs  that  his  Brother 
of  South  Hadley  Dreemed  of  a  Large  Quantity  of  money  hid  near 
mount  tom  the  west  sid  of  Conne6ticut  River. 

Mrs.  Downing  Informs  yt  a  Pyrot  hid  money  on  mount  tom 
Near  Connecticut  River  on  the  Sid  of  ye  mount,  towards  North- 
ampton. 

Mrs.  Chapin  of  Row  Informs  that  ther  is  a  pot  of  monay  hid  on 
her  father  John  Brown's  farm  in  Lesester  in  Bay  State  under  a 
grape  vine. 

Mr.  Zebbelon  Perce  of  Colrain  Informs  that  Robert  Mirefield  of 
Sd  town  Dreemed  of  finding  an  arthen  pot  of  money  in  the  town 
of  Roxbury  in  Bay  state. 

A  hogshead  of  hid  Treasure  by  see  shore,  Inquier  of  Mr.  Brittan 
of  Westmoreland  in  New  Hampsherr  State  &  he  can  Inform  of 
that  &  other  Hid  Treasures. 

Mr.  Barns  of  Gilford  Informs  that  on  the  Southwest  part  of 
Gardners  Island  near  a  clear  Spring  of  water  and  within  Ten  or  a 
Dozen  Rod  of  where  the  Tide  Rises  is  Hid  a  Large  Chest  of  mon- 
ey. Also  on  Fishers  Island  on  the  Narrowest  Place  of  the  Island 
Northward  of  Sum  scattering  Trees  within  a  Rod  of  Sd  Trees. 
x'\lso  on  the  west  part  of  Sd  Island  within  a  Rod  of  Hay  harbor  a 
hogshead  of  money  hid.  Sd  Barns  Dreemed  three  times  in  one 
Knight  abought  Sd  Hogshead  of  money.  A  Tree  or  Stump  of  a 
Tree  the  west  sid  of  Sd  Hogshead,  a  Rock  the  East  sid  a  bout  two 
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or  three  feet  in  haith.  Also  on  fishers  Island  on  Hawks  Nest  pint 
Near  west  Great  Harber  below  high  water  mark. 

Capt.  Deneson  of  Gilford  in  Vermont  State  Informs  of  hid 
Treasure  on  fishers  Island.  For  further  information  Inquier  of 
Capt.  John  Avery  of  the  Lower  part  of  Groten  in  Conne6f;icut. 

Also  Capt.  Doneson  Dreemed  of  hid  money  on  fishers  Island  on 
mount  Prospe6t  near  a  Rock  not  the  bigness  of  a  haycock,  Sd 
Prospe6l  is  on  the  West  End  of  the  Island. 

Silas  Barret  of  Hinsdail  Informs  that  Mr.  Garcy  who  has  Left 
his  wife  at  Higgins'  in  Chesterfield  in  New  Hampshire  and  gon  to 
New  sity  in  albany  and  changed  his  name  and  Corting  a  new  wife 
has  found  a  silver  mine  soposed  to  be  in  Roxbury  in  Varmont  State. 

Mrs.  Barrows'  Sister  Wheeler  of  Shutesbury  Dreemed  of  a  pot 
of  money  hid  in  Middlebury  on  her  fathers  farm  now  owned  by 
Capt.  Jobe  Perce,  Sd  pot  is  in  a  myrey  Swamp  ten  Rods  from  the 
house  west. 

Jesse  Kendel  of  Athol  Informs  of  a  mine  on  his  father's  farm  in 
Woburn  and  of  3  pots  of  money  in  Lexington  near  Boston. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Goodail  Informs  that  Thomas  Sawyer  of  Wendol 
Dreemed  that  he  &  Asa  Goodail  Got  a  pot  of  money  to  the  West- 
ward. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  of  Shutesbury  Dreemed  of  finding  a  two  Pail  Pot- 
full  of  money  on  Capt.  Jobe  Perce's  or  her  father's  old  farm  iu 
Middlebury  below  the  orchyard  near  a  spring  of  water. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Fay  of  Hardwick  Dreemed  in  a  remarkable  manner 
of  a  Gould  &  Silver  Treasure  on  his  old  farm  in  Sd  Hardwick. 

Mrs.  Polly  Reed  has  Dreemed  of  finding  hid  money  in  Hard- 
wick in  James  Page's  farm  west  of  his  house. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Allin  of  Greenwich  can  Inform  of  a  Large  Quantity 
of  Hid  Treasure.  His  Dafter  Betsey  Dreemed  of  a  Pot  of  money 
near  her  father's  House  in  Sd  Greenwich.  Said  x^llins  Boy  Dree- 
med of  an  old  Log  full  of  money  North  of  Sd  Allins  House. 

Govener  Winthrop's  Mine  is  in  Sturbridge  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  South  part  of  Said  Town  Near  the  Hawards. 

Oliver  Nuton  who  formerly  lived  in  Belchertown  and  now  lives 
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in  \\' estern  can  Inform  of  a  Noted  Kimester  in  Filadelfia  Who  will 
Pay  hard  money  for  Valuable  oars  and  for  Reads  Diamonds  1-6 
pr  oz. 

A  metliocl  to  Tak  up  Iiid  Treasure  (viz). 

Tak  Nine  Steel  Rods  about  ten  or  twelve  Inches  in  Length  Sharp 
or  Piked  to  Perce  in  to  the  Erth,  and  let  them  be  Besmeared  with 
fresh  blood  from  a  hen  mixed  with  hogdung.  Then  mak  two 
Surkels  Round  the  hid  Treasure  one  of  Sd  Surkels  a  Littel  Larger 
in  surcumference  than  the  hid  Treasure  lays  in  the  Erth  the  other 
Surkel  Sum  Larger  still,  and  as  the  hid  treasure  is  wont  to  move  to 
North  or  South  East  or  west  Place  your  Rods  as  is  Discribed  on 
the  other  sid  of  this  leaf. 

The  manner  of  placing  the  rods  in  proper  position 
is  described  by  a  diagram,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  exa61:  copy  both  in  form  and  size,  as  it  appears  in 
the  notes  made  by  the  hand  of  Silas  Hamilton,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  leading  spirit  in  all  visionary 
schemes  wherein  gold,  silver,  or  other  precious  met- 
als were  supposed  to  be  the  obje61;  of  pursuit. 
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The  following  letter  was  found  in  the  same  book  with 
the  notes,  which  seems  to  have  been  copied  as  a  part 
of  the  information  then  being  obtained  in  relation  to 
mines  and  buried  treasures. 

J\ori?iampton,  plpril  ye  17,  1787. 

Mr.  John  Cargel  Sr  : — 

I  have  seen  your  Place  in  Cohos  in  New  Harapsheer. 
I  would  inform  you  ther  is  in  the  town  of  Rowe  &  Whitingham  a 
Vast  Body  of  the  Best  of  Iron  oar  which  I  have  seen  and  a  curios 
stream  of  Water  for  furnace  &  Iron  works  &c.  a  Good  Gristmill  & 
sawmill  Inhabitants  Plenty.  Silas  Hamilton  owns  ye  mine  and 
lives  in  Sd  Whitingham  in  Vermont,  a  Great  markit  for  Iron  there. 

Doubtless  Esqur.  Hamilton  and  you  can  come  to  an  agreement 
to  Vast  advantage  to  Each  of  you. 

HIS 

William  Williams  x  Jones. 

MARK 

The  events  referred  to  in  the  last  five  pages  might, 
without  refle6lion,  seem  commonplace;  but  a  more 
interesting  chapter,  touching  the  early  history  of  the 
town,  could  not  well  have  been  writtep.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  first  settler,  showing  what  he  and  others 
were  thinking  about,  and  how  much  faith  they  had 
in  vague  superstition.  The  fa6l  that  these  dreams 
and  premonitions  were  considered  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  placed  on  record  by  one  admitted  to 
be  the  peer  of  any  of  the  early  settlers,  in  the  matter 
of  intelligence,  warrants  our  present  belief  that  such 
visions,  so  adroitly  described,  were  not  entertained 
without  some  hope  of  realization. 
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Conference  meetings  were  frequently  held,  wherein 
all  information  relating  to  the  finding  of  mines  of 
gold  and  silver,  or  of  hidden  treasure,  was  reported. 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  careful  to  write  it  down,  and  what 
he  preserved  tells  its  story  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  hundred  years. 

It  seems  that  the  belief  in  hidden  treasure  was  so 
firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  a  reg- 
ular system  prevailed  whereby  mines  and  pots  of 
money  might  be  discovered.  They  appear  to  have 
had  their  machinery  for  extra6ling  precious  metals 
from  the  ground,  and  in  using  it  they  were  advised 
to  place  the  steel  rods  over  the  money  to  be  raised, 
in  which  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  first  find  the 
money.  This  being  done  it  would  seem  unnecessary 
to  employ  much  machinery  except  a  spade. 

I  well  remember  hearing  these  circles  and  rods 
spoken  of  as  necessary  in  finding  hidden  treasures, 
and  that  in  digging  for  money  it  was  important  to 
commence  the  work  about  midnight  and  avoid  utter- 
ing a  word  w^hile  the  work  was  going  on.  Whoever 
spoke  during  such  labor,  dissolved  the  spell,  and 
nothing  could  be  found  that  night.  So  far  as  is  now 
known  the  spell  w^as  broken  every  time. 
,  The  importance  of  maintaining  profound  silence 
on  such  occasions  shows  a  kind  of  felonious  shrewd- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  manipulators,  who  well  knew 
that  nqthing  would  be  found,  and  that  it  would  be 
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necessary  to  satisfy  the  credulity  of  those  who  were 
foolish  enough  to  believe  in  rods,  and  circles,  and 
spells,  to  the  extent  of  losing  their  sleep  and  running 
the  risk  of  seeing  a  ghost  while  engaged  in  this  ludi- 
crous enterprise.  If  nothing  was  found,  the  claim 
that  the  spell  was  broken  in  some  mysterious  way 
would  always  satisfy  those  who  were  simple  enough 
to  dig  in  the  ground  to  verify  a  dream. 

The  mine  meetings,  the  rehearsal  of  gold-tinted 
dreams,  the  solitary  and  silent  midnight  struggle 
with  ghouls,  and  the  resort  to  mystery,  all  had  some 
tendency  to  call  attention  to  the  locality  where  such 
nonsense  had  its  dupes;  but  it  must  have  been  a 
little  discouraging  to  those  who  were  inclined  to  be- 
lieve in  dreams,  when  they  found  that  none  of  the 
glowing  visions  of  Silas  Hamilton  were  ever  realized. 

SUICIDES. 

Self-destru6lion  is  the  culmination  of  another  and 
more  serious  delusion.  Its  causes  are  too  numerous 
to  be  mentioned  here.  Several  instances  are  re- 
corded in  Jewish  history,  and  the  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophers  deemed  it  a  crime.  But  it  seems  that 
this  offence  cannot  be  prohibited  or  even  regulated 
to  any  great  extent  by  law.  Its  tendency  is  to  defy 
all  law  and  ignore  all  restraint,  and  no  adequate 
remedy  can  be  devised,  except  in  cases  where  im- 
agination is  the  sole  cause,  like  that  related  by  Plu- 
tarch, where  an  unaccountable  passion  for  suicide 
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prevailed  among  the  Milesian  virgins,  till  a  decree 
was  issued  that  the  body  of  every  maid  who  commit- 
ted self-murder  should  be  drawn  naked  through  the 
streets,  when  this  remarkable  frenzy  subsided. 

The  statute  law  of  England,  dire6ling  that  the 
body  of  the  suicide  should  be  buried  in  a  cross-road, 
and  a  stake  driven  through  it,  was  absurd,  vindi6live 
and  barbarous,  and  yet  it  was  not  repealed  till  1823. 

Those  who  contemplate  self-destru6lion  frequently 
adopt  some  of  the  most  appalling  methods  of  which 
the  human  mind  can  conceive.  One  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  threw  himself  into  the  crater  of  Mount 
Etna,  and  in  181 1  an  Englishman  jumped  into  the 
furnace  of  a  forge.  In  1820,  a  Frenchman  threw 
himself  into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius. 

The  means  generally  employed  by  a  suicide  are  so 
unnatural  and  violent,  indicating  so  plainly  the  de- 
thronement of  reason,  that  all  sane  persons  now  look 
upon  such  unfortunates  with  pity  instead  of  revenge. 

Whitingham  has  not  been  wholly  exempt  from 
this  terrible  scourge.  It  is  not  to  be  expe6led  that 
every  case  has  been  recorded  or  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion, but  the  following  fa6ls  are  here  presented  and 
placed  upon  record. 

,  Samuel  Martin  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor,  O6I0- 
ber  3,  1829,  at  the  age  of  59  years.  He  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Jacksonville,  then  known  as  Martin's  Mills. 

Schuyler  Murdock  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor, 
Oftober  24,  1830.    At  this  time  he  represented 
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Whitingham  in  the  Assembly  of  Vermont,  and  this 
fatality  happened  in  Montpelier  while  the  legislature 
was  in  session.  Several  days  previous  he  appeared 
to  be  deranged  while  attempting  to  speak  upon  a 
bill  before  the  house,  and  was  advised  to  withdraw. 
He  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  much  respe6led  at 
home  and  abroad.    His  age  was  34  years. 

Dexter  Brigham,  son  of  Edmond  Brigham,  closed 
his  life  by  taking  poison,  administered  by  his  own 
hand,  November  4,  1832,  at  the  age  of  32  years. 

John  Pike,  son  of  Orris  Pike  Sen.,  shot  himself, 
April  9,  1854,  at  the  age  of  38  years. 

Albert  W.  Chase,  son  of  Warren  Chase,  took 
laudanum  and  died.  May  11,  1857,  aged  23  years. 

Sylvester  J.  Dix,  youngest  son  of  Jonathan  and 
Polly  (Reed)  Dix,  committed  suicide  by  throwing 
himself  from  a  high  beam  in  his  barn  and  thereby 
causing  immediate  death,  Dec.  25,  1863,  at  the  age 
of  29  years. 

RoLLiN  O.  Plumb,  son  of  Hiram  Plumb,  hung  him- 
self in  his  fathers  barn,  May  28,  1869,  at  the  age  of 
17  years  and  6  months.    No  cause  was  known. 

RuFUS  Carley  drowned  himself  in  a  small  pond 
near  the  residence  of  Peter  Holbrook,  November  2, 

1870,  at  the  age  of  82  years.    Cause  unknown. 
Willis  H.  Wheeler,  son  of  Zechariah  2d.  and 

Caroline  I.  (Allard)  Wheeler,  hung  himself,  Sept.  14, 

1 87 1,  at  the  age  of  23  years. 

Edson  L.  Fuller,  after  having  been  convicted  of 
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murder,  hung  himself  in  Bennington  jail,  March  2, 
1882,  at  the  age  of  62  years. 

ACCIDENTAL  EVENTS. 

Accidents  are  not  without  cause,  but  they  belong 
to  that  class  of  events  that  occur  before  the  cause 
which  produces  them  is  known;  and  in  some  instan- 
ces no  satisfa6lory  cause  is  ever  fully  demonstrated 
so  as  to  be  comprehended  by  all  minds  alike. 

Only  such  accidents  as  have  resulted  in  death  are 
here  recorded,  and  probably  some  have  been  omitted 
through  necessary  reliance  upon  tradition. 

Squire  Bliss  Sen.  was  killed  at  the  raising  of  Bax- 
ter Hall's  house,  in  1 798.  This  house  was  afterwards 
owned  and  occupied  by  Dr.  Charles.  H.  Denison. 

Nathan  Eames,  son  of  David  and  Esther  (Bacon) 
Eames,  fell  from  a  chamber  window,  his  head  strik- 
ing upon  the  edge  of  an  iron  kettle.  About  nine 
days  from  that  time  he  began  to  complain  and  died 
soon  after,  September  14,  18 14,  aged  6  years  three 
months  and  9  days. 

Nathan  Sherman,  cousin  of  Rev.  N.  D.  Sherman, 
was  drowned  in  Deerfield  river,  in  181 7,  aged  21  ys. 

Asa  Smith,  son  of  Elijah  Smith,  was  scalded  to 
'death  by  falling  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  in  1820, 
at  the  age  of  10  years. 

Abiathar  Winn  was  killed  by  the  kick  of  a  horse, 
September  3,  182 1,  at  the  age  of  45  years. 

David  Hall,  son  of  Capt.  Baxter  and  Patty  (Put- 
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nam)  Hall,  drank  a  solution  of  potash  which  caused 
his  death,  Feb.  27,  1823,  at  the  age  of  17  years. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Denison  fell  at  the  raising  of 
Stephen  Putnam's  barn,  and  was  injured  so  that  he 
died  May  4,  1830,  aged  45  years. 

Alton  Streeter  was  instantly  killed  in  a  sand  pit, 
a  short  distance  south  of  the  Nathan  Green  place, 
06lober  9,  1832,  at  the  age  of  43  years. 

Sally  Cutting,  dau.  of  James  and  Cynthia  (Win- 
chester) Cutting,  was  scalded  by  the  upsetting  of  a 
teapot  as  she  lay  in  her  cradle,  in  1832,  aged  6  mo. 

James  Upton  was  found  frozen  and  dead,  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  February  19,  1833,  aged  49  years. 

Nancy  Maria  Jillson,  daughter  of  Stephen  and 
Nancy  (Corbett)  Jillson,  was  drowned  in  a  wash  tub, 
July  30,  1834,  aged  i  year  and  8  months. 

Daniel  Wheeler,  son  of  Deliverance  and  Betsey 
(Whitman)  Wheeler,  was  drowned  in  Deerfield  river, 
July  4,  1834,  aged  51  years. 

LuciNA  Parsons,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah 
(Ballou)  Parsons,  was  drowned  in  Deerfield  river, 
while  attempting  to  pass  over  in  a  boat  alone,  Aug. 
17,  1836,  aged  25  years  and  6  days. 

Ambrose  Boyd,  son  of  James  Boyd,  fell  and  died, 
August,  1840,  at  the  age  of  40  years. 

Jonathan  Dalrymple,  son  of  Jonathan  Dalrymple, 
was  killed  while  blasting  rocks,  in  1842. 

Charles  Edwin  Lamb,  son  of  Levi  and  Lucy  (Fair- 
banks) Lamb,  was  drowned  July  19,  1843,  aged  4  ys. 
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Calvin  Reed  was  found  dead  between  the  Alfred 
Green  place  and  the  house  of  James  Jillson,  where 
he  then  resided,  March  21,  1859,  aged  65  years. 

Levi  P.  Fiske  was  killed  by  falling  from  a  load  of 
shingles,  May  29,  i860,  aged  31  years.  The  horses 
were  not  injured,  but  they  collided  with  another  team 
and  that  horse  was  killed,  the  driver  barely  escaping. 

D.  Palmer  Wheeler,  son  of  Deliverance  and 
Mary  (Briggs)  Wheeler,  injured  one  of  his  feet  which 
resulted  in  lockjaw,  causing  his  death  July  2,  1861, 
at  the  age  of  10  years  2  months  and  24  days. 

Mollis  A.  Tyler,  son  of  Samuel  and  Charlotte 
(Sprague)  Tyler,  was  drowned  in  Deerfield  river, 
July  4,  1 86 1,  aged  14  years  and  6  days. 

Alma  Pike,  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Lydia  (Upton) 
Wheeler,  wife  of  Albert  L.  Pike,  was  drowned  in 
Deerfield  river,  June  10,  1866,  aged  25  years. 

Flora  Blanchard,  daughter  of  Kinsley  and  Cor- 
delia (Bliss)  Blanchard,  was  drowned  in  Deerfield 
river,  June  10,  1866,  aged  12  years  and  6  months. 

George  W.  Carley,  son  of  Newman  B.  and  Mary 
J.  (Williams)  Carley,  was  drowned  June  21,  1871, 
at  the  age  of  14  years. 

Walter  M.  Smith,  son  of  Joseph  E.  and  Eliza 
(Carley)  Smith  was  drowned  June  21,  1871,  at  the 
age  of  10  years. 

Arthur  B.  Wheeler,  son  of  Otis  B.  and  Sylvia 
Ann  (Chamberlain)  Wheeler,  was  scalded  by  the  up- 
setting of  a  teapot,  and  died  June  18,  1871,  aged  2 
years  1 1  months  and  23  days. 
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Henry  Burrington  (Tobey),  adopted  son  of  James 
and  Lucy  A.  (Russell)  Burrington,  was  drowned  in 
Sadawga  pond,  August  29,  1871,  at  the  age  of  15 
years  and  i  month. 

Edward  Barney  Gallup  was  found  dead  near  the 
Philander  Hall  place,  Nov.  29,  1871,  aged  52  years. 

Abbot  W.  Davis,  son  of  Arad  and  Rosetta  (Bish- 
op) Davis,  was  drowned  in  Deerfield  river,  July  3, 
1873,  aged  17  years. 

Tyler  Hicks  was  drowned  in  the  pond  near  Jack- 
sonville, June  29,  1874,  at  the  age  of  41  years  i 
month  and  6  days. 

Albert  L.  Pike,  son  of  Orris  Pike  Jr.,  was  instant- 
ly killed  by  a  falling  tree,  June  26,  1877. 

Truman  Dix,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Polly  (Reed)Dix, 
fell  from  a  load  of  logs  and  was  killed,  the  sled  pass- 
ing over  his  body,  December  6,  1880,  aged  61  years. 

Henry  W.  Gale,  son  of  Luther  Gale,  while  at 
work  in  his  wood  lot,  was  caught  under  a  log  where 
he  remained  nearly  two  days,  and  died  September 
25,  1 88 1,  aged  36  years. 

Albro  C.  Corse,  while  submitting  to  a  surgical 
operation  by  physicians,  died  almost  instantly,  March 
29,  1 88 1,  aged  21  years  5  months  and  25  days. 

Wesley  Hicks,  son  of  Emerson  and  Eliza  (Priest) 
Hicks,  had  his  toe  injured  by  machinery,  resulting  in 
lockjaw  and  death,  February  13,  1882,  aged33  years. 

Zechariah  Wheeler  2d.,  son  of  Daniel  Wheeler, 
was  killed  by  a  falling  tree,  December  10,  1884,  at 
the  age  of  57  years. 
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Thomas  Flinn  was  instantly  killed,  Feb.  1 1,  1886,  by 
falling  from  a  scaffold  in  his  barn. 

Harriet  Shumway,  daughter  of  Captain  Amasa 
Shumway,  was  drowned  in  a  watering  trough,  Sept. 
20,  1887,  aged  81  years,  2  months  and  12  days. 

Edward  E.  Putnam,  son  of  Charles  and  Mercy 
Putnam,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  limb  falling  from  a 
tree,  Nov.  22,  1887,  aged  42  years  27  days. 

There  have  been  two  or  three  other  fatal  accidents 
in  this  town,  but  thus  far  it  has  been  impossible  to 
obtain  sufficient  data  from  which  to  make  an  accu- 
rate statement  of  fa6ls. 

Among  so  many  fatalities  perhaps  it  is  not  strange 
that  there  should  be  some  remarkable  coincidences 
connefted  with  them,  all  tending  to  show  how  little 
we  know  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  destroy  our 
happines  or  take  our  lives. 

When  the  Hall-Denison  house  was  being  raised, 
in  1798,  Squire  Bliss  Sr.  was  present  and  killed,  while 
assisting  at  the  raising ;  and  the  same  Dr.  Denison 
was  killed  32  years  after  at  the  raising  of  a  barn. 

In  187 1,  Willis  H.  Wheeler  hung  himself;  13  years 
after  his  father,  Zechariah  Wheeler,  2d.  was  killed 
by  a  falling  tree.  Alma  Pike  was  drowned  in  Deer- 
field  river  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  Albert  L. 
Pike,  in  1866.  Eleven  years  later  Mr.  Pike  was  in- 
stantly and  accidentally  killed  by  a  falling  tree. 

George  W.  Carley  and  Walter  M.  Smith,  cousins, 
were  drowned  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Carley 
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was  a  good  swimmer  and  the  water  not  very  deep. 

In  some  of  the  cases  here  mentioned,  it  will  be 
discovered  that  the  casualty  occurred  just  over  the 
line  in  another  town,  but  the  persons  suffering  injury 
had  either  been  long  residents  of  Whitingham,  or 
were  then  residing  there,  being  only  temporarily  over 
the  town  line. 

In  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  a61ive  life,  with 
ambitious  competition  foremost  in  all  business  affairs, 
it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  grief  of  others  and  become 
a  stranger  to  sorrow,  till  the  "grim  messenger"  enters 
our  own  household  and  there  strikes  down  the  idol 
of  a  happy  family,  his  chosen  vidlim. 

But  those  who  think,  will  be  reminded  by  these 
pages  of  the  fa(5l  that  the  forty-eight  deaths  here 
alluded  to,  were  sudden  and  unexpe6led.  The  child, 
the  youth,  the  middle  aged,  and  the  grey  haired  man, 
joined  in  the  solemn  march  of  "dust  to  dust"  without 
preparation  or  warning.  The  little  circle  of  friends 
w^ept  over  the  graves  of  their  comrades,  the  routine 
of  business  was  resumed,  the  sorrow  forgotten,  till  the 
story  of  some  new  fatality  called  attention  to  the  past 
and  revived  the  cruel  pangs  of  unremembered  grief. 
Forty-  eight  times  has  this  been  repeated  in  Whiting- 
ham,— inexorable  as  the  decree  of  fate  itself. 


CHAPTER  V. 


CHURCHES  AND  THEIR  HISTORY. 

ANY  OF  The  early  settlers  were 
from  much  more  populous  towns, 
and  accustomed  to  hearing  the 
gospel  preached  every  Sabbath  ; 
but  when  they  undertook  to  es- 
tablish new  homes  among  the 
mountains  of  Vermont,  their  church  privileges  had 
to  be  abandoned  till  they  became  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  build  a  church  and  support  preaching. 

On  the  26th  day  of  March,  1781,  the  town  "Voted, 
that  the  vSelekmen  shall  run  a  Senter  Line  through 
the  town  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  and  Lay 
out  tAvo  main  roads  as  near  the  Senter  Lines  as  the 
land  will  allow  of."  These  roads  ^  a 
crossed  each  other  near  James  [j  u 
Reed's  house,  since  known  as 
the  Eli  Higley  place. 

At  this  time  no  effort  had  been  made  by  the  town 
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to  establish  a  church,  but  on  the  24th  day  of  June, 
1780,  the  first  steps  were  taken  by  certain  individuals 
for  the  ere6lion  of  a  house  adapted  to  public  worship. 
It  appears  that  Wilmington,  Marlboro'  and  Halifax, 
were  interested  in  this  enterprise,  and  persons  from 
the  four  towns  joined  in  signing  subscription  papers, 
to  secure  labor  and  materials  for  building  the  house. 

The  wording  of  these  papers  indicate  that  no  or- 
ganization had  been  formed,  of  a  sediarian  chara6ler, 
but  that  the  people  felt  the  need  of  religious  instru6l- 
ion,  and  were  willing  to  unite  in  a  common  effort  to 
support  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  The  first  paper 
seems  to  be  a  reminder  of  spelling  schools,  but  has 
no  signatures.  The  second  bears  the  names  of  some 
of  the  prominent  men  of  Whitingham  as  shown  by 
the  following.    Both  are  exa6l  copies. 

Halifax  Dec' r  ye  20th  lySo. 

We  the  Subscribers  Do  this  Day  Covenant  &  Engage  hereby 
Volentarily  the  Several  Gifts  or  Donations  aforesaid  to  each  of  our 
folloing  Names  Severally,  money  or  whatever  other  substance  For 
the  Purpose  of  Ere6ling  a  Fraim  &  Civering  the  Saim  the  Summer 
Encuing  this  Date  in  the  Senter  Four  mile  Distant  Part  of  Halifax, 
Whitingham,  Wilmington,  &  Marlborough,  for  the  Purpose  of  Sup- 
porting the  Publick  worship  of  God. 

In  Witness  Whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands. 

Whereas  we  the  Subscribers  being  Desireous  to  Have  the  Gos- 
pel propegated  amongst  us  and  our  posterity  Trained  up  in  The 
ways  of  Christianity  have  hereunto  Set  our  Names  with  the  labour 
&c.  that  we  will  give  towards  building  a  House  of  Worship  As 
Near  the  four  Corners  of  Hallifax,  Molborough,  Wilmington  and 
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Whitingham  As  may  be  a  Convenient  spot  found  for  to  set  said 
Meeting  House  Viz  : 
June  ye  24th,  1 781. 

Silas  Hamilton  six  days  work  &  one  Thousand  Boards. 
Levi  Hall  six  days  work  &  one  Thousand  Boards. 
Jamfs  Roberts  two  days  work. 
James  Gardner  four  days  work. 
JoNOTHAN  Rich  six  days  work. 
John  Hall  five  days  work. 
Joel  Hall  six  days  work. 
Israel  Guil  six  days  work. 

Jasper  Hunt  four  days  work  with  a  team  &  three  Thousand 
Shingles. 

James  Cose  four  days  work. 
RuFus  Cose  four  days  work. 
Levi  Adams  four  days  work. 

Hazael  Shepard  six  days  work  &  one  Thousand  Boards. 

Benjamin  Barton  two  days  work. 

Repley  Merril  two  days  work. 

Isaac  Lyman  four  days  work. 

Amos  Peabody  ten  days  work. 

John  Wood  one  gallon  Rum. 

Zebulon  Ames  Six  days  work. 

Thos.  Hunt  five  days  work. 

This  contemplated  house  of  worship  was  never 
built,  though  the  subscription  of  92  days  work,  three 
thousand  feet  of  boards,  three  thousand  shingles  and 
a  gallon  of  Rum  shows  a  liberal  spirit. 

After  three  years  had  passed  away  the  people  were 
not  sure  that  the  cross-roads  indicated  where  the 
"Senter"  of  the  town  was,  therefore,  on  the  first  day 
of  March,  1784,  the  town '"Voted,  that  the  Sele6lmen 
find  the  Senter  of  Said  Town  and  make  report  at 
the  Next  March  annuall  Town  Meeting." 
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If  any  report  was  made  it  was  not  recorded;  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  seledlmen  had  been  on  the 
lookout  to  find  a  suitable  place  whereon  to  build  a 
church,  near  the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  above  vote  was  the  first  a6lion  taken  by  the 
town,  as  such,  towards  locating  a  church.  It  appears 
that  the  sele6lmen  had  driven  a  stake  where  they 
thought  the  meetinghouse  ought  to  stand.  This  is 
indicated  by  a  vote  of  the  town  passed  on  the  7th 
day  of  September,  1784,  when  it  was  "Voted,  that , 
the  Town  will  not  except  the  spot  the  Sele6lmen  put 
the  Stake  for  the  Meetinghouse." 

This  stake  was  probably  near  where  the  church 
was  finally  built,  for  after  rejecting  this  location  the 
the  town  "Voted^  that  the  meetinghouse  [be]  East- 
erly from  James  Reed's  house  about  60  or  70  Rod 
on  the  hill  amongst  the  windfalls."  Further  prepa- 
rations were  made  to  secure  ample  room  for  the 
transa6lion  of  business  and  the  location  of  a  church 
on  the  seventh  of  March,  1785,  when  the  town  voted, 
"that  the  Road  be  Surveyed  &  Recorded  ten  rods 
wide  that  leads  from  Mr.  Graves'  westerly  by  the  spot 
of  Land  Voted  by  the  town  for  the  Place  to  build  a 
rneetinghouse,  Sd  wedth  of  rods  beginning  fifteen 
rods  East  of  the  meetinghouse  place  thence  running 
as  the  road  is  now  laid  to  the  road  that  leads  through 
the  town  nortb  and  South." 

Jesse  Graves  lived  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  where 
the  new  road  to  Jacksonville  interse6ls  with  the  old 
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road  a  few  rods  easterly  of  where  it  passes  between 
the  sites  of  the  old  church  and  the  academy  building. 
The  southerly  part  of  the  lot  east  of  where  the  old 
church  stood  and  between  it  and  the  w^all  running 
south  from  the  easterly  corner  of  the  Pound,  was  a 
part  of  the  ten  rod  road  laid  out  in  1785.  This  ten 
rod  road  was  only  about  fifty  rods  in  length,  and  when 
the  change  was  made  under  the  survey  of  1 784,  the 
land  taken  to  make  this  wide  street  was  on  the  north- 
erly side  of  the  original  road: 

On  the  2 1  St  day  of  July,  1788,  the  town  ''Voted, 
to  meet  on  the  second  Monday  of  September  next 
to  clear  off  a  place  to  build  a  meetinghouse." 

It  was  six  years  before  the  town  passed  another 
vote  relating  to  the  church.  During  all  this  time 
meetings  were  not  regularly  held,  but  now  and  then 
a  preacher  would  find  his  way  into  this  churchless 
community,  many  of  whom  were  glad  to  w^elcome 
him  to  their  homes,  where  they  would  invite  their 
neighbors  to  listen  to  his  spiritual  teachings. 

The  first  recorded  Warrant  for  a  town  meeting 
was  for  the  meeting  held  on  the  3d  of  March,  1794. 
The  time  of  this  meeting  was  occupied  in  discussing 
matters  relative  to  building  a  meetinghouse. 

On  the  6th  day  of  July,  1795,  the  town  transa6led 
the  following  business  : — 

Voted,  that  they  will  build  a  house  for  public  worship  40  feet 
wide  and  50  feet  long,  by  a  majority  of  29  against  8. 

Voted,  to  raise  the  amount  of  £^200  in  timber,  boards,  shingles, 
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and  money,  in  the  following  manner  : —  Said  timber  boards  and 
shingles  sufficient  to  ere6l  and  cover  said  frame  to  be  apportioned 
out  in  manner  following,  that  each  man  that  is  liable  to  be  rated 
for  the  purpose  of  building  Sd  house  shall  have  his  proportion  of 
timber,  boards  and  shingles  apportioned  out  to  him  by  the  com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  to  superintend  the  building  of  Sd  house, 
each  of  said  articles  to  be  apportioned  to  each  man  according  to 
his  list  in  Sd  Town,  and  of  what  sort  and  dimention,  and  that 
whoever  fails  of  delivering  his  proportion  of  timber  set  to  him  as 
aforesaid,  at  the  place  where  the  said  house  shall  be  built,  by  the 
first  day  of  June,  1796,  and  his  proportion  of  boards  and  shingles 
at  the  same  place  by  the  first  day  of  July,  1796,  shall  be  considered 
as  having  forfeited  his  privilege  of  providing  such  article  or  articles 
as  he  shall  be  deficient  in  at  either  of  the  times  appointed  as  above 
for  the  delivery  hereof  and  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  money  in  lieu 
thereof. 

Voted,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  persons  to  superintend 
the  building  of  said  house. 

Voted,  that  persons  of  every  religious  denomination  have  free 
access  to  and  in  said  house  on  every  day  of  the  week  without  ob- 
stru6tion  or  molestation. 

A  Committee  of  three  was  appointed,  consisting  of 


and  Roberts.    Jesse  Graves  was  ele6led  Moderator. 

Without  any  regard  to  the  location  of  the  house 
by  a  former  vote,  on  the  29th  day  of  Sept.  the  town 
"Voted,  that  the  meeting  house  be  set  on  height  of 
land  a  few  rods  east  of  the  school  house  in  the  cen- 
ter school  distri61."  The  schoolhouse  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  what  was  called  the  "common,"  nearly 
opposite  the  present  hotel. 


Samuel  Day,  James 
Roberts  and  Jabez 
Foster;  two  being 
Sele6lmen,  Foster 
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The  preliminary  arrangements  for  building  a  meet- 
ing house  seemed  now  to  be  complete,  except  to 
contra6l  with  some  person  to  perform  the  labor;  but 
there  was  still  opposition  to  the  scheme,  and  several 
influential  men  were  arrayed  against  its  being  built. 

On  the  ist  day  of  Feb.,  1796,  an  effort  was  made 
to  reconsider  the  vote  of  July  6,  1795,  but  it  failed 
by  a  vote  of  22  to  13.  An  attempt  was  then  made 
to  postpone  the  building  for  one  year,  which  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  14  to  8.  On  the  twenty-first  day 
of  March,  1798,  the  following  plain  proposition  was 
presented  to  the  voters  for  their  consideration :  ''will 
you  build  a  meetinghouse?"    The  town  voted  7io. 

A  negative  vote  on  such  a  proposition  was  a  sad 
surprise  to  many,  for  the  reason  that  the  voters  well 
knew  that  a  house  of  public  worship  was  needed,  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  town  to  build  and  support 
such  a  structure.  This  vote  was  supposed  to  annul 
that  of  July  6,  1795,  and  that  satisfied  its  advocates. 

On  the  1 8th  day  of  March,  1799,  the  town  consid- 
ered church  matters  again,  as  follows : — 

Voted,  that  the  said  house  shall  be  built  45  feet  by  50  on  the 
ground,  and  that  said  house  shall  be  compleatly  finished  on  the 
outside,  painting  excepted,  and  glazed ;  lower  flowers  Leyed,  and 
Door  made  and  Hung ;  to  bee  Well  boarded,  claboarded  and 
shingled,  and  as  many  and  as  large  Windows  in  proportion,  and 
as  well  set,  as  they  are  in  Wilmington  meeting-house,  and  to  be 
compleated  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  Next. 

Voted,  that  said  house  shall  be  ere6ted  on  the  flat  on  the  top  of 
the  Hill  on  the  common  East  of  the  Center  School  House  in  said 
Whitingham. 
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Voted,  that  the  building  of  said  House  be  set  up  by  the  Mod- 
erator to  the  Lowest  Bidder  for  one  third  cash  and  two-thirds  Neat 
Stock,  said  cash  to  be  paid  on  the  first  day  of  06lober  next. 

Voted,  that  the  Town  Will  Raise  six  hundred  and  ninety  Dol- 
lars to  Defray  the  Expense  of  Building  said  House,  to  be  Raised 
on  the  List  of  1798. 

Voted,  to  underpin  the  meetinghouse  With  Stone  Laid  in  Lime, 
to  be  compleated  as  soon  as  the  House  is  Ready  for  Raising. 

This  meeting  house  was  framed  and  raised  during 
•  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1799,  by  Levi  Conant  of 
HaHfax,  and  was  finished  off  later  by  Justus  Hall, 
also  of  Halifax.  When  the  frame  was  raised,  James 
McKnight,  the  father  of  Parley  McKnight,  stood  on 
his  head  on  the  ridge-pole.  The  contra6l  for  under- 
pinning was  put  up  at  vendue,  and  David  Eames  bid 
it  off  for  $25.50. 

On  the  3d  day  of  March,  1800,  the  town  "Voted, 
that  all  Town  meetings  in  futer  shall  Be  Warned  to 
be  holden  at  the  Meetinghouse  in  Whitingham." 

On  the  5th  day  of  June  the  town  "Voted  to  accept 
the  meetinghouse  that  is  Built  in  Said  Town  for  a 
Town  House.  Voted,  to  accept  the  underpinning  of 
said  House."  The  inside  was  unfinished,  and  bench- 
es were  used  instead  of  pews. 

A  part  of  this  stru6lure  was  used  for  a  purpose 
other  than  peace  or  good  will  to  men,  unless  those 
virtues  were  enhanced  by  the  smell  of  powder. 

On  the  14th  day  of  November,  1803,  the  town 

Voted,  to  raise  the  money  that  is  necessary  to  purchase  the 
military  stores  necessary  to  supply  the  town  as  the  law  directs. 
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Voted,  that  the  place  to  deposit  said  stock  of  amunition  shall 

be  in  the  upper  loft  of  the  meetinghouse  in  a  chest  to  be  made  at  t 

the  expense  of  the  town  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  19th  day  of  May,  1806,  a  meeting  was  held 
*'to  see  if  the  Town  will  have  a  Porch  or  Porcher  to 
adjoin  the  meeting  house."  On  the  14th  of  June  it 
was  ''voted,  that  the  town  will  have  a  Porch  in  front 
of  the  meeting  house."  The  word  "Porcher"  may  be 
found  in  the  records  of  Whitingham,  not  elsewhere. 

On  the  14th  day  of  April,  1806,  the  town 

Unanimously  voted,  to  sell  the  Pew  Ground  at  Vendue,  for  the 
purpose  of  finishing  the  meeting  house,  and  that  the  constru6lion 
of  the  meeting  house  shall  be  as  follows,  viz  :  One  seat  on  the  right 
and  one  on  the  left  of  the  Broad  Alley,  and  the  remaining  part  of 
to  be  converted  into  pews  in  the  most  convenient  manner ;  and  one 
tier  of  pews  in  the  Gallery  to  be  con-  A  , 
verted  into  seats  in  the  most  con-  ^ypy^^(nJ  ^O^^^'^^^l^^^ 
venient  manner    Chose  Jona.  Hall, 

Amos  Brown  and  Ambrose  Stone  Committee  to  sell  and  superin- 
tend the  same.  Stephen 
Hodgrass  and  Justis  Hall 
■  were  agreed  upon  as  a  Com- 
mittee of  acceptance  when  the  meeting  house  shall  be  finished. 

It  was  understood  that  this  house  was  for  the  use 
of  all  denominations,  but  the  town  regulated  all  these 
matters.    On  the  loth  day  of  April,  1809,  the  town 

Voted,  that  the  Baptist  shall  have  the  use  of  the  meeting  house 
'half  the  time  for  the  space  of  one  year  3  months  alternately  to  be 
ended  on  the  loth  day  of  April  next. 

This  house  stood  on  a  hill,  in  a  climate  far  from 
being  mild  in  winter,  and  yet  it  was  used  for  religious 
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and  town  meetings  during  nineteen  winters  before 
there  was  any  fire  in  it,  no  chimney  being  put  into  it 
when  the  house  was  built.  Time  brought  changes, 
and  on  the  21st  day  of  Dec,  18 18,  the  town  voted 
''to  have  a  stove  and  pipe  ere6led  in  the  meeting 
house,  provided  it  can  be  done  by  the  proprietors 
thereof."  This  vote  savors  of  sarcasm,  as  the  pro- 
prietors were  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

No  further  change  was  made  till  1834,  when  there 
was  a  call  for  a  belfry  and  a  bell.    This  luxury  could 
not  be  indulged  in  by  the  town,  therefore,  it  was  done 
by  subscription,  and  a  few  persons  bore  the  burden. 
Alfred  Green  Sr.  was  the  contra6lor,  and  Alfred 

Green  Jr.  the  archiiec't,  _ 
who  secured  the  servi- 
ces of  David  Jillson  Jr. 
to  help  put  the  last  tim- 
bers in  place  at  the  top  of  the  belfry. 

I  remember  clearly  these  fa6ls,  was  present  and 
know  whereof  I  affirm.  During  the  early  progress 
of  this  enterprise  there  were  plenty  to  give  advice, 
but  the  two  men  who  went  to  the  top  were  not  mo- 
lested in  their  labors. 

The  distance  between  the  top  of  the  belfry  and  the 
ground  interfered  somewhat  with  communication,  but 
the  confusion  of  tongues  was  not  so  complete  as  to 
destroy  all  the  emphatic  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage; but  it  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  courage 
of  those  who  assumed  to  be  in  supreme  authority 
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near  the  earth.  The  stru6lure  was  completed,  and 
many  a  brave  youth  went  up — after  the  stairs  were 
buih  inside — to 
see  where  the 
bell  was  to  hang, 
and  explore  the 
adjacent  country. 

A  bell  weighing 
830  pounds  was 
secured  and  put 
in  place  under 
competent  super- 
vision, the  tones 
of  which  linger  in 
my  memory  to- 
day. It  was  said 
to  have  been  of 
proper  size  and 
weight  for  a  country  town.  The  tongue  weighed  20 
pounds,  and  when  present  was  the  chief  spokesman ; 
but  there  were  times  when  the  tongue  was  absent  on 
some  mysterious  mission,  leaving  the  bell  a  silent 
partner. 

It  appears  that  the  key  to  Mr.  Higley's  hay  scales 
would  fit  the  lock  on  the  belfry  door,  and  that  the 
custodian  of  that  key,  whose  every  day  countenance 
displayed  a  comical  trace  of  solemnity,  was  still  in 
condition  to  enjoy  a  good  joke,  even  though  it  cost  a 
night's  repose. 
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Two  or  more  noted  wags  concentrated  their  com- 
bined magnetic  power  upon  this  key  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  passed  from  the  hands  of  said  custodian 
to  their  own.  They  were  then  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  could  dictate  comparative  silence  on  the 
fourth  of  July. 

The  first  time  this  little  episode  occurred,  the 
tongue  was  hid  in  the  tall  pulpit  of  the  old  church ; 
the  second,  in  the  desk  of  the  Baptist  church,  where 
Elder  Lamb  officiated ;  and  the  third  time  it  vanished 
from  public  view  altogether.  A  new  tongue  was 
then  made,  weighing  four  pounds  more  than  the  old 
one,  and  it  is  claimed  by  one  who  ought  to  know, 
that  the  old  one  was  secretly  made  into  a  crow-bar. 

It  is  well  known  that  Nehemiah  Sprague  rang  and  ^ 
tolled  this  bell,  when  the  tongue  was  missing,  with  a 
blacksmith's  hammer ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  tolled  it 
in  this  way  when  the  tongue  was  in  place. 

Some  person  having  more  brass  than  brains  has 
undertaken  to  pervert  history,  and  say  that  Sprague 
never  struck  the  bell  with  a  hammer.  I  know  that 
he  did.  On  monday  night,  July  3,  1837,  I  sent 
to  obtain  the  key  to  the  belfry,  so  that  the  "fourth" 
might  be  opened  in  due  form.  The  person  to  whom 
I  was  sent  (Rufus  Chase)  said  that  the  key  had  been 


used  the  day  before  and 
not  returned.  Before 
midnight  a  key  was  found 


and  the  belfry  opened.    It  was  understood  by  the 
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boys  that  this  key  came  from  the  hay  scales.  The 
bell  was  struck  at  12  M.,  by  Nehemiah  Sprague,  with 
a  blacksmith's  hammer,  the  tongue  having  been  stol- 
en the  night  before,  for  it  had  been  rung  on  Sunday. 
I  know  these  fa6ls. 

The  bell  was  injured  that  night,  and  a  change  in  its 
tone  noticed.    From  that  time  it  grew 

gradually  weaker,  and  within  six  ^^^Mi  weeks 
it  was  tolled  for  the  last  time  at  the  fu- 

neral of  Martha  Hall.    Sprague  ^^^^^L 
used  the  hammer  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  it  was  well  known  that  the  bell  had 
been  failing  for  more  than  a  month.    This  bell  was 
replaced  by  one  weighing  1 105  pounds. 

The  new  one  was  used  several  years,  and  then  it 
disappeared.  At  length  it  turned  up  in  Sadawga  and 
was  hung  in  the  belfry  of  the  the  Methodist  church, 
(now  Baptist)  under  an  agreement  that  the  church 
should  never  acquire  title  to  it  by  possession. 

Not  long  after  1840  the  decay  of  the  old  meeting- 
house became  painfully  perceptible,  and  finally  it  was 
abandoned  for  religious  purposes,  being  only  used 
as  a  town  house.  Efforts  were  made  to  have  it  kept 
in  repair,  and  Hon.  Parley  Starr  offered  to  pay  quite 
a  sum  for  that  purpose,  but  a  favorable  vote  of  the 
town  could  not  be  obtained  and  it  was  abandoned. 

Wh-en  the  villages  of  Jacksonville  and  Sadawga 
became  somewhat  populous,  town  meetings  began 
to  be  held  in  those  places,  and  the  old  house  was  left 
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to  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  Piece  by  piece  it  was 
carried  away  by  rehc  hunters  and  those  too  lazy  to 
furnish  their  own  fire  wood,  till  it  was  stripped  of  its 
inward  beauty,  its  windows  destroyed,  its  doors  de- 
molished, and  the  whole  structure  defaced. 

When  Whitingham  celebrated  its  centennial  anni- 
versary, in  1880,  the  east  side  of  this  house  had  been 
torn  away,  and  the  speakers'  stand  ere6led  close  to, 
and  partly  within,  this  open  space.  The  oration  was 
delivered  by  Clark  Jillson,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  a 
native  of  Whitingham.  His  remarks  in  relation  to 
the  old  meeting  house  were  as  follows  : — 

Eighty-one  years  ago  to-day,  this  very  spot  was  busy  with  the 
preparation  for  the  ere6lion  of  this  grand  old  stru6lure  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  who  have  permitted  the  mutilation  of  its 
walls  and  allowed  it  to  be  shorn  of  its  inward  beauty — its  unique 
pulpit,  its  square  pews,  its  extensive  galleries,  so  tastefully  decora- 
ted, emblematic  of  New  England  life  two  hundred  years  ago — 
ought  to  be  indicted  for  the  desecration  of  the  altar  of  their  fathers. 

Your  modern  churches,  built  to  gratify  the  morbid  tastes  of  those 
who  worship  fixtures  more  than  Deity,  lack  that  spiritual  presence 
that  every  person  cannot  help  but  feel  when  he  enters  this  conse- 
crated temple.  It  was  built  by  a  sturdy  race  of  men,  living  entirely 
by  the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  but  having  brains  sufficient  to  ad- 
mit of  a  conscience.  Two,  at  least,  of  your  modern  churches  have 
had  a  private  burial,  while  this  ancient  building  still  stands.  If  it 
had  been  left  unoccupied  and  undisturbed  it  would  have  outlived 
them  all,  standing  upon  this  hill,  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
our  fathers,  a  memorial  of  their  unflinching  integrity,  their  perse- 
verance under  stress  of  limited  means,  their  unfaltering  fidelity  to 
to  the  Christain  faith  and  their  willingness  to  do  what  they  thought 
to  be  right.  Unless  some  prompt  and  judicious  action  is  had  by 
the  town,  another  eighty  years  will  make  it  more  difficult  to  tell 
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precisely  where  this  house  stands  than  to  point  out  with  precision 
many  an  individual  grave  in  yonder  burial  place  ;  and  yet  this  is 
the  spot  where  the  result  of  industry  and  formerly  the  pride  of  the 
town,  must  soon  perish.  After  the  lapse  of  another  hundred  years 
this  church,  the  academy,  and  other  historic  structures,  will  be 
known  only  in  history.  The  skill  of  an  artist  could  in  no  way  be 
better  employed  than  in  placing  beyond  the  reach  of  destruction 
the  forms  of  these  important  landmarks. 

These  prophetic  words  were  verified  too  soon. 
On  the  night  of  Oct.  14,  1883,  this  house  was  cut 
down  by  some  reckless  vandal  whose  soul  was  steep- 
ed in  the  dregs  of  depravity,  whose  unholy  work  was 
too  disgraceful  to  bear  the  light  of  day.  Farewell, 
dear  old  landmark  of  our  fathers  !  Your  presence  was 
a  benedi6lion,  your  loss  will  be  a  perpetual  sorrow. 

The  external  appearance  of  this  house  in  1799, 
will  be  clearly  understood  by  referring  to  the  cut  on 
page  141,  where  it  is  represented  precisely  as  it  was 
then,  except  the  addition  of  the  porch  and  belfry. 

It  had  rather  of  a  chilly  look,  and  resembled  a 
huge  barn  more  than  a  church.  In  each  gable  end 
was  a  circular  window  which  furnished  light  for  the 
loft  where  the  military  stores  of  the  town  were  kept. 

In  1806  the  inside  was  finished  and  the  pews  built. 
These  pews  were  about  8  feet  square,  with  a  seat  on 
all  sides  except  against  the  door.  These  seats  were 
simply  a  hemlock  board  about  eight  inches  wide  and 
hung  on  forged  wrought  iron  hinges,  so  that  when 
the  congregation  stood  up  in  prayer  time  or  during 
the  singing,  these  seats  were  turned  back  against  the 
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inside  of  the  pew  so  that  the  worshippers  could  lean 
against  the  high  top-rail  of  the  pew. 

At  the  close  of  a  prayer  the  seats  were  turned  down 
with  the  full  force  of  their  weight, 
causing  a  sort  of  nerve-rending  clat- 
ter, a  terror  to  those  who  desired  to 
keep  free  from  all  levity  in  church. 

The  pulpit  was  dire6lly  in  front  of  the  entrance. 
It  resembled  a  modern  bay  window  in  a  second  sto- 
ry, except  that  it  stood  on  an  o6lagon  post  about 
four  inches  in  diameter.  Its  form  was  hexagonal, 
just  large  enough  inside  to  fit  a  well-fed  minister, 
and  its  top  level  with  the  galleries.  It  displayed 
considerable  archite6lural  beauty,  and  was  really  -a 
fine  piece  of  workmanship.  When  a  boy,  I  always 
admired  the  courage  of  any  preacher  who  dared  to 
stand  up  in  it,  for  from  below  it  looked  dangerous, 
even  though  a  short  person  could  hardly  look  over 
upon  the  congregation. 

I  remember  one  oc- 
casion when  the  Rev. 
Hosea  Ballou  of  Bos- 
ton, who  was  a  tall  man, 
preached  from  this  em- 
inence, and  during  the 
exercises  a  short  and 
rather  dumpy  brother 
undertook  to  give  out 
a  hymn,  when  it  became  necessary  to  adjust  a  box 
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upon  which  to  stand  that  he  might  be  seen  by  the 
congregation.  This  was  a  trying  time  for  the  boys 
who  occupied  seats  above  the  galleries  where  they 
could  get  a  birds-eye  view  of  this  amusing  but  ne- 
cessary transa6lion. 

There  was  no  sounding  board  over  this  pulpit,  nor 
was  any  needed,  for  a  person  who  could  live  on  the 
hills  of  Whitingham  till  he  was  old  enough  to  preach 
would  be  likely  to  have  lung  power  sufficiently  po- 
tent to  make  a  sounding  board  or  an  ear  trumpet 
absolutely  useless. 

At  the  second  annual  tow©  meeting,  of  which  we 
have  a  record,  the  town  ele6led  a  Tithingman.  Such 
an  officer  had  been  known  more  than  20  centuries, 
and  his  duties  in  many  respe^ls  were  like  those  of  a 
constable,  except  that  his  authority  was  exercised 
more  particularly  in  church,  where  he  was  supposed 
to  preserve  proper  decorum  among  the  young  people. 

In  church  this  officer  was  armed  with  the  badge  of 
his  office,  which  consisted  of  a  rod  not  unlike  an  or- 
dinary bean-pole.  With  this  comely  weapon  the 
weary  slumberer  was  reminded  of  his  spiritual  obli- 
gations, and  those  who  were  unmindful  of  proper 
decorum  were  liable  to  receive  due  notice  thereof 
by  a  touch  of  the  rod. 

Rev.  Asa  Kent,  who  preached  here  in  1802,  is  said 
to  have  given  a  graphic  description  of  a  Tithingman 
who  appeared  at  the  old  church  on  Sundays  armed 
with  the  staff  of  his  office,  and  relates  how  he  stirred 
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up,  with  his  official  rod,  those  who  shouted  "Amen." 

But  this  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  old  story  of 
the  innocent  countryman  who  thought  he  could  pre- 
serve order  in  a  Methodist  prayer  meeting  if  he  was 
appointed  Tithingman.  Mr.  Kent  applied  this  story 
to  Whitingham.  On  the  ground  that  lightning  may 
strike  twice  in  the  same  place,  his  application  might 
appear  reasonable  at  first  sight,  but  the  story  is  old- 
er than  Whitingham,  and  migratory  in  its  tendencies, 
it  having  been  applied  to  numerous  towns  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 

It  was  told  as  a  burlesque  on  the  earnestness  and 
zeal  of  the  Methodist  denomination,  and  the  facSl  that 
in  order  to  give  it  any  vitality  whatever  as  a  story, 
it  became  necessary  to  assume  that  the  Tithingman 
was  not  able  to  tell  the  difference  between  a  prayer 
meeting  and  a  disturbance  of  the  peace,  shows  at  a 
glance  that  it  was  not  even  founded  on  fa6t. 

Nathaniel  Davis  came  to  Whitingham  in  1779,  at 
the  age  of  18  years.  The  first  Methodist  Episcopal 
preacher  did  not  reach  the  town  till  two  or  three 
years  after,  and  he,  went  from  house  to  house  warn- 
ing the  unconverted  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
Under  his  ministrations  Mr.  Davis  was  converted, 
and  soon  made  class  leader,  which  office  he  held  for 
30  years.  This  period  covers  the  time  when,  and 
the  place  where,  tjiis  remarkable  scene  is  alleged  to 
have  occurred.  Mr.  Davis  was  also  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  establishing  the  Whitingham  Circuit  in 
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1799,  and  probably  the  person  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  services  of  Mr.  Kent  as  preacher  in  1802. 

If  the  story  of  Mr.  Kent  is'  true,  this  ludicrous 
affair  occurred  in  a  Quarterly  meeting.  The  Tith- 
ingman  was  a  public  officer,  ele6led  by  the  town. 
Mr.  Davis  was  class  leader,  and  the  most  prominent 
man  in  the  Methodist  denomination.  Did  he  know 
of  any  such  transa61ion?  Did  any  person  in  Whi- 
tingham  know  of  it  previous  to  1870? 

Ebenezer  Davis,  son  of  Nathaniel,  who  was  then 
18  years  old,  of  the  same  church,  and  an  exhorter  of 
acknowledged  ability,  ^ ,  ^  1 
never  found  it  out;  ^  '(^-^'^^<^^^^/y 
and  his  daughter  now  living  (1889)  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  about  the  application  of  this  story 
to  Whitingham  : — 

Grandfather  was  appointed  Class  leader,  an  office  which  he  re- 
tained thirty  years.  He  was  a  man  vyho  had  great  memory,  and 
fond  of  telling  anecdotes,  but  I  never  heard  him,  or  any  one  else, 
tell  the  one  you  mention,  and  I  doubt  its  truth. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Kent  applies  to  the  year  1802, 
and  the  chief  a6lor  is  represented  as  a  sort  of  crank 
who  assumed  that  the  Methodists  were  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace,  and  that  if  he  could  be  ele6led  Ti- 
thingman  order  might  prevail.  The  Tithingman  in 
'180 1  was  Joseph  Hammond,  and  he  was  re-ele6led 
in  1802.  This  is  absolute  proof  that  he  was  not  the 
man  who  sought  this  office,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Kent, 
for  he  was  already  in  office.    It  was  not  unusual  to 
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ele6l  two  Tithingmen,  and  in  1802  Mr.  Hammond 
had  an  associate.  This  man  had  seen  similar  service 
before,  and  his  name  was  Dea.  James  Glass.  There 
seems  to  be  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  Dea.  Glass 
could  not  discriminate  between  a  prayer  meeting  and 
a  mob,  therefore,  the  Kent-Brown  fable  finds  itself 
to  be  the  adopted  child  of  the  "prominent  member 
of  society"  who  has  been  ''especially  a6live  in  train- 
ing the  minds  of  young  men,"  and  a  leading  literary 
spirit  (as  shown  by  his  works)  and  public  counsellor 
for  ''a  quarter  of  a  century!" 

Previous  to  building  this  church  there  had  been 
occasional  preaching  in  town  by  ministers  of  various 
denominations,  resident  and  non-resident.  It  is  not 
known  who  preached  the  first  or  last  sermon  in  the 
old  meeting  house,  but  it  was  probably  occupied  by 
nearly  every  clergyman  who  had  preached  in  town 
or  in  the  adjoining  towns,  at  some  time  during  its 
eighty-four  years  of  existence. 

One  of  these  was  Rev.  David  Lamb,  who  was  born 
in  1745,  brought  up  a  Congregationalist  and  fitted 
for  college  ;  but  the  "new  lights"  (Baptists)  gained 
his  favor  and  he  embraced  their  views,  but  never 
went  to  college.  His  wife  was  Sarah  Clark,  but  her 
early  history  is  unknown.  They  had  six  children, 
two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

At  the  age  of  40  he  vv^as  teaching  school  in  Charl- 
ton, Mass.,  from  which  place  he  removed  to  Killingly, 
Conn.,  and  ixox^  there  to  West  Springfield.    He  was 
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stri6l  about  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
while  in  KilHngly  preached  so  much  soHd  truth  on  the 
subje61;  of  Sabbath  breaking  that  his  services  were 
not  in  accord  with  his  hearers,  and  he  was  asked  to 
retire  that  freedom  might  prevail. 

Soon  after  he  removed  to  West  Springfield  a  revi- 
val broke  out  in  Killingly,  and  Elder  Lamb  was  sent 
for.  He  was  then  conqueror.  His  enemies  having 
received  light,  were  prepared  to  shower  blessings  on 
their  heretofore  discarded  pastor. 

Elder  Lamb  came  to  Whitingham  in  1 796  and  re- 
sided here  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was  in 
Whitingham  three  years  before  the  first  church  was 
built  and  for  20  years  after,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  preach  within  its  walls.  In  March,  1802,  the  town 
"Voted,  to  allow  Elder  Lamb  Ten  Dollars  for  his 
services  in  town  the  year  past."  He  was  well  ed- 
ucated for  that  time  and  a  forcible  preacher,  but  was 
never  settled  in  Whitingham.  He  died  in  1820,  at 
the  age  of  75  years.  He  was  an  ardent  and  constant 
advocate  of  the  christian  cause,  and  one  of  those  who 
was  willing  to  set  up  nights  to  forward  his  work,  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  honest  in  purpose. 

The  following  lines  which  I  found,  written  by  his 
own  hand,  show  his  style  of  composition  and  the  line 
of  his  religious  thought : 

Lord  give  me  Strength  to  die  to  sin,  to  run  the  Christian  Race  : 
To  hve  to  God  and  glorify  the  riches  of  his  Grace. 

My  lovely  Jesus  while  on  eart^h  did  rise  before 't  was  Day, 
And  to  a  Solitary  Place  He  went,  and  there  did  pray. 
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I'll  do  as  did  my  blessed  Lord,  his  footsteps  I  will  trace ; 

I  long  to  meet  him  in  the  Grove  and  view  his  Smiling  Face. 
And  when  my  Soul  has  found  her  Love  I'll  let  him  go  no  more ; 

But  bring  him  to  my  fathers  House,  that  all  may  him  adore. 

Now  let  all  Drowsiness  be  gone,  let  me  enjoy  my  Lord, 
And  let  my  Mind  be  Swallowed  up  in  his  eternal  Word. 

If  Meditations  all  Divine,  at  midnight  fill  my  Soul, 

Sleep  Shall  no  longer,  all  my  Powers  and  Faculties  Controul. 

But  I'll  arise  and  Sing  and  pray,  and  Spend  Such  Hours  of  Joy ; 

In  praising  him  whose  Name  doth  all  my  powers  employ. 
Yet  if  my  Nature  doth  require  with  Sleep  a  little  Rest ; 

Dear  Jesus,  let  it  be  no  more  than  thou  Shalt  think  it  best ! 

Wrote  in  Whitingham,  Nov.  27,  1808,  by  David  Lamb,  in  the  64th  year 
of  his  age. 

SEVENTH  DAY  BAPTIST. 

In  i6i8  there  was  a  violent  controversy  in  England 
as"  to  whether  the  Sabbath  of  the  fourth  command- 
ment was  in  force  among  christians;  and  on  what 
ground  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  entitled  to  be 
distinguished  and  observed  as  "the  Sabbath." 

In  1628  Theophilus  Brabourne  published  the  first 
work  advocating  the  seventh  day,  or  Saturday,  as  the 
true  Christian  Sabbath.  Although  a  clergyman  he 
and  his  adherents  were  treated  with  great  cruelty. 

After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  there 
were  a  dozen  or  more  congregations  in  England  ob- 
serving the  last  day  of  the  week  for  public  worship, 
but  in  185 1  there  were  only  three  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tist congregations  in  England. 
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In  America  this  denomination  was  more  prosperous, 
its  first  appearance  here  being  at  Newport  R.  I.,  in 
1 67 1.  They  were  then  known  as  Sabbatarians,  but 
in  18 18  the  general  conference  reje6ted  that  name 
and  adopted  that  of  "Seventh  Day  Baptists."  Their 
views  generally  correspond  with  those  of  the  Baptist, 
except  the  peculiarity  of  observing  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath.  They  support  a  pros- 
perous Mission  at  Shanghai,  China,  several  schools 
in  the  United  States,  a  tract  and  publication  society, 
and  issue  a  weekly  and  monthly  periodical.  They 
have  about  100  churches  and  nearly  10,000  members. 

One  literally  light  says,  "a  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants called  themselves  Seven  Day  Baptists."  This 
probably  refers  to  some  extinct  se6l,  whose  chief 
delight  consisted  in  making  public  proclamation  that 
they  were  Baptists  seven  days  in  a  week. 

The  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  of  whom  I  now  write, 
were  of  a  different  order  and  never  very  numerous 
in  Whitingham.  However,  it  is  said  that  a  Seventh 
Day  Baptist  church  was  organized  here  about  1788. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  several  persons  in  town  were 
of  that  belief,  and  that  an  effort  was  made  to  organize 
a  church,  but  no  records  have  been  found  to  show 
that  it  was  accomplished. 

Elder  Williams  was  of  that  persuasion,  and  for  a 
few  years  promulgated  his  do6lrines  in  this  vicinity, 
but  no  considerable  number  of  persons  adhered  to 

his  tenets,  and  after  a  few  efforts  had  been  made 
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to  establish  that  se6l  the  whole  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned. It  is  not  certain  that  Elder  Williams  resided 
in  Whitingham  while  he  was  conne6led  with  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptists,  but  he  preached  there,  several 
years,  and  when  his  society  failed  to  become  popular 
some  of  the  members,  together  with  himself,  merged 
with  the  Baptists  who  organized  a  church  in  1808. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

John  and  Charles  Wesley,  both  students  at  Oxford, 
England,  with  a  few  associates,  organized  a  meeting 
in  1729,  for  their  mutual  moral  and  spiritual  advance- 
ment. They  were  young  men  of  good  habits,  un- 
doubted integrity,  and  religiously  inclined.  At  the 
end  of  six  years  their  organization  consisted  of  less 
than  20  persons,  George  Whitefield  of  Pembroke 
College,  the  celebrated  open-air  preacher,  being  one 
of  the  number. 

This  little  band  of  reformers  became  an  obje61:  of 
ridicule;  but  its  members  pursued  their  labors  with 
such  methodical  dire6lness  as  to  cause  a  student  of 
Christ  church  to  apply  to  them  the  name  of  "Method- 
ists." They  were  denied  admission  to  the  churches, 
but  they  continued  to  assert  their  belief  in  private 
houses,  barns,  market  places,  and  the  open  fields. 

,  Their  converts  were  despised  and  utterly  negle61- 
ed  by  the  church,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
organizations  called  "the  United  Societies." 
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In  1735  John  and  Charles  Wesley  visited  America, 
and  the  people  here  were  deeply  interested  in  their 
new  methods  of  presenting  the  claims  of  religion  as 
they  understood  it.  Whitefield  also  visited  America 
six  times,  and  his  labors  were  attended  with  eminent 
success.  The  same  year  Whitingham  was  chartered 
he  was  here,  and  died  at  Newburyport  Mass.,  Sept. 
30,  1770  at  the  age  of  56  years. 

At  this  time  Wesley's  societies  had  a  membership 
of  29,179.  The  first  conference  was  held  June  25, 
1744,  in  London.  The  forms  of  Methodism  are  nu- 
merous, but  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  explain  wherein 
they  differ.  In  fa6l,  the  difference  is  so  slight  that 
-  it  requires  considerable  skill  to  tell  where  the  lines 
should  be  drawn  between  the  several  orders. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  this  country,  seem  to 
take  the  lead  in  point  of  numbers  and  importance. 
Among  the  other  divisions  may  be  mentioned  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  the  Methodist  New  Connect- 
ion, the  Primitive  Methodists,  the  United  Methodist 
Free  church,  the  Bible  Christians,  the  Primitive 
Methodists  of  Ireland,  the  Reform  Methodists,  and 
some  others.  Mmembers  of  either  of  these  divisions 
are  apt  to  feel  at  home  in  any  Methodist  meeting, 
and  not  so  particular  where  they  are  as  what  they  do. 

There  were  a  few  persons  in  Whitingham  soon  af- 
ter the  town  was  chartered  who  claimed  to  belong  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  but  they  were  not 
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possessed  of  sufficient  numerical  strength  to  warrant 
the  employment  of  a  regular  preacher. 

In  1779  Nathaniel  Davis  came  to  Whitingham 
from  Bennington.  He  was  only  18  years  of  age,  but 
came 


to  stay.^^^^  /s^^i^W/^^^-^ 

He  cut 


the  first  tree  on  the  farm  where  he  lived  and  died. 

His  death  occurred  on  the  2nd  day  of  March,  1840, 
on  his  79th  birth  day. 

He  was  converted  when  about  2 1  years  of  age,  and 
from  that  time  he  was  a6tive  and  a  leader  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  His  opinion  in  church 
affairs  was  second  only  to  that  of  the  minister,  and  to 
his  good  judgment  may  be  traced  much  of  the  early 
prosperity  of  Methodism  in  Whitingham. 

Most  of  the  early  preachers  were  supplied  by  An- 
nual Conference,  only  a  few  of  them  being  residents 
of  the  town  at  the  time  of  their  appointment.  Those 
earliest  in  the  service  were  comparatively  strangers, 
but  they  exerted  a  salutary  influence  on  the  people. 
Among  these  early  advocates  were,  Peter  Van  Ness, 
Michael  Coats,  Joseph  Mitchell,  Daniel  Bromley, 
Elijah  Ward,  Asa  Kent,  Phineas  Peck,  Caleb  Dustin, 
John  Tinkham,  Ebenezer  Fairbanks,  David  Goodhue, 
Laban  Clark,  Andrew  McKain,  Major  Curtis,  Sam- 
uel Cochran,  Reuben  Harris,  Cyrus  Culver,  John 
Reynolds,  Stephen  Richmond,  Gilbert  Lyon,  Daniel 
Breyton,  David  J.  Wright,  Phinehas  Dean,  Samuel 
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Eigherny,  and  Sherman  Minor.  The  work  of  these 
preachers  covers  a  period  from  1798  to  18 17. 

There  was  a  minister  belonging  to  this  denomina- 
tion, a  native  of  Whitingham,  who  began  to  preach 
at  the  age  of  20  years.  He  died  in  1875,  the  age 
of  91.  This  remarkable  man  was  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Davis,  son  of  Nathaniel.  His  long  life  was  conse- 
crated to  the  welfare  of  others.  He  died  as  he  had 
lived,  a  true,  conscientious  and  devoted  christian. 

When  the  Reformed  Methodist  church  was  organ- 
ized here,  in  1829,  he  became  a  member  and  its  first 
pastor.  He  was  the  only  Methodist  clergyman  in 
town  for  many  years,  and  his  memory  will  long  out- 
live the  present  generation. 

In  1862,  a  new  church  was  built  at  Sadawga  and 
preachers  were  supplied  most  of  the  time  from  the 
Methodist  Conference.  When  any  vacancy  occurred 
Shubael  Atherton,  a  native  of  the  town,  supplied  the 
desk.  He  was  a  powerful  preacher,  but  there  is,  no 
record  that  he  was  ever  assailed  by  a  Tithingman. 

This  church  edifice  was  owned  by  four  persons, 
who  sold  it  to  H.  C.  Coates  as  trustee  of  the  Baptist 
Society,  in  whose  behalf  it  was  purchased.  Terms  of 
payment  were  agreed  upon  so  that  >2  of  the  amount 
was  to  be  paid  May  7,  1877  ;  M  June  19,  1878  ;  % 
April  I,  1879. 

This  church  is  the  remainder  of  the  first  Baptist 
church,  as  it  was  in  the  palmy  days  of  Elder  Amherst 
Lamb,  of  whom  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 
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The  records  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
previous  to  1858,  are  not  very  complete  in  dates, 
but  they  show  that  Rev.  John  L.  Smith  was  pastor 
in  1843,  1849-50;  John  Taylor  in  1852; 

Moses  Spencer  in  1858  ;  Michael  R.  Chase  in  1859  ; 
Zenas  Kingsbury  in  1860-61  ;  N.  Adams  in  1862  ; 
Shubael  Atherton  in  1863;  A.  J.  Roberts  in  1864; 
John  S.  Little  in  1865-6;  Hubbard  Eastman  in 
1 867-8-9-70-1-2  ;  J.  H.  Gaylord  in  1873  ;  E.  H. 
Bartlett  in  1874;  Hubbard  Eastman  in  1875  ;  R.  B. 
Fay  in  1877-8-9;  F.  T.  Lovett  in  1880;  J.  Hamil- 
in  1881-2-3  ;  H.  F.  Forest  in  1884;  Royal  C.  Vail 
in  1885-6;  W.  E.  Sargent  in  1887;  George  A. 
Armstrong  in  1888  ;  Edward  B.  Harris  in  1889. 

REFORM  METHODISTS. 

A  disagreement  about  church  government  led  to 
the  formation  of  several  independent  churches,  and 
among  them  was  one  in  Readsboro,  Vt.,  as  early  as 
1 8 14.  In  a  book  entitled  "Church  and  Se6ls,"  pub- 
lished in  1850,  may  be  found  this  statement: — 

The  Reformed  Methodist  church  had  its  origin  in  Readsborough, 
Vermont,  on  the  i6th  January,  in  the  year  18 14.  It  was  organized 
by  a  small  seceding  body  of  Episcopal  Methodists,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  a  few  local  preachers  and  exhorters,  the  most  promi- 
nent &  influential  of  whom  was  the  Rev.  Elijah  Bailey,  for  some 
time  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

This  new  denomination  was  duly  organized  at  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  in  1829,  and  soon  after  a  church  was 
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gathered  in  Whitingham.    Joel  Jillson,  who  had  been 


dissatisfied  with  some  minor  method,  was  clerk  till 


1842,  when  Royal  C.  Streeter  was  ele6led  to  fill  that 
position,  an  office  he  retained  with  great  satisfaftion 
to  the  church,  as  long  as  it  existed. 

This  church  was  started  with  nine  members,  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Davis  being  pastor  thereof.  From  its  be- 
ginning to  1840  meetings  were  held  at  private  hou- 
ses in  more  than  40  different  places,  in  a  single  year. 

In  1840  the  Reform  Methodists  and  Universalists 
formed  a  union,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  church. 
This  house  was  ere61:ed  by  Eli  Green,  and  located 
near  the  residence  of  Dr.  Waters  Gillett,  about  a  mile 
southwest  from  the  old  meeting^  house.  It  was  oc- 
cupied  by  these  denominations  nine  years. 

Soon  after  this  church  was  built,  the  Universalist 
society  found  a  strong  rival  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Wilmington,  who  organized  a  church  and  held  meet- 
ings in  this  house.  Nehemiah  Sabin  and  John  Brig- 
ham  were  chosen  deacons.  A  Sunday  school  was 
opened  and  a  Bible  class  formed,  of  which  the  writer 
was  a  member.  Rev.  Hosea  F.  Ballou,  the  regular 
Universalist  pastor,  did  not  approve  of  such  innova- 
tion and  it  soon  ended  in  collapse,  but  not  without 
having  accomplished  some  good. 

May  31,  1843,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  organized 
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1838, and 


ivanus 
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at  Utica,  N.  Y.  One  of  their  principal  features  was 
opposition  to  slavery.  They  also  took  a  strong  dis- 
like to  intemperance  and  secret  societies.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  Reformers  in  Whitingham  began 
to  feel  the  influence  of  these  do61rines,  and  there 
were  some  in  the  church  who  thought  they  ought  to 
be  re-reformed,  therefore,  on  the  13th  day  of  Dec, 
1845,  the  society  voted  that  Rev.  Ebenezer  Davis 
should  give  the  Universalists  the  first  chance  to  pur- 
chase their  half  of  the  meeting  house  ;  and  if  this  was 
not  accepted  then  to  convey  it  by  deed  to  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  if  thought  proper. 
About  this  time  nine  of  the  most  adiive  members, 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  whole  body  of  re- 
formers were  about  to  unite  with  the  Wesleyans, 
withdrew  from  the  Reform  Methodist  church,  and 
organized  themselves  into  a  church  or  society  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  ''The  Whitingham  Wesley  an 
churchy  To  those  knowing  the  members  of  this 
church  before,  the^  transformation  seems  more  like 
a  dissolving  view  than  otherwise,  the  same  preacher 
and  the  same  clerk  being  retained. 

Feb.  5,  1847,  R^v.  Ebenezer  Davis,  Dorathy  Da- 
vis and  two  others  united  with  the  new  church,  and 
here  the  record  closes ;  but  its  influence  on  the  hearts 
of  the  christian  people  will  not  perish  or  pass  away. 

When  the  Methodist  church  was  built,  at  Jackson- 
ville, many  withdrew  from  the  South  church,  and  it 
was  finally  abandoned  by  both  denominations. 
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These  churches  (the  Episcopal  and  Reform)  have 
been  so  closely  allied  in  their  general  purpose  and 
work  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  deal  with  them  as 
different  branches  of  the  same  church,  having  similar 
labors  and  duties  to  perform,  and  hoping  for  similar 
if  not  identical  results. 

The  South  church,  after  being  abandoned  as  a 
house  of  worship,  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  decay, 
and  finally  it  was  torn  down  under  cover  of  darkness, 
by  wanton  hands.  The  exa6l  spot  whereon  it  stood 
cannot  be  identified  with  certainty,  and  no  picture  of 
the  house  exists.  Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
from  the  time  it  was  demolished,  no  trace  of  its  loca- 
tion can  be  pointed  out  except  by  memory,  and  no 
person  on  earth  has  any  definite  idea  of  its  size,  its 
height,  its  number  of  pews,  or  its  external  or  internal 
appearance  ;  and  when  another  generation  shall  have 
passed  way,  were  it  not  for  this  book,  no  living  soul 
would  know  that  such  a  building  ever  existed. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

This  church  resulted  from  an  effort  to  inaugurate 
a  union  among  the  Protestant  denominations  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania.  From  the  most  reliable  sources 
of  information  on  this  subje6l,  it  appears  that  Thomas 
and  Alexander  Campbell  founded  this  se6l  in  1809  ; 
but  such  a  church  was  organized  in  Whitingham  Oct. 
25,  1804,  which  makes  that  town  the  pioneer  in  this 
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new,  and  perhaps  peculiar  form  of  religious  service. 

It  was  thought,  by  taking  the  Bible  alone  as  a 
guide,  allowing  liberty  of  opinion  in  relation  to  mat- 
ters not  fully  revealed,  that  the  various  divisions  of 
religious  society  might  be  made  to  harmonize.  This 
se6l  had  an  inclination  to  unite  with  the  Baptists, 
but  there  were  some  essential  points  upon  which  they 
could  not  agree.  Their  sentiments  are  expressed  in 
the  following  outline  form  of  religious  faith  : 

1 .  I  believe  that  all  Scripture  given  by  inspiration  of  God  is  pro- 
fitable for  teaching,  for  convi6lion,  for  corre6lion,  for  instru6tion  in 
righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfe6l  and  thoroughly 
accomplished  for  every  good  work. 

2.  I  believe  in  one  God,  as  manifested  in  the  person  of  the  Fa- 
ther, of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  are,  therefore,  one  in 
nature,  power,  and  volition. 

3.  I  believe  that  every  human  being  participates  in  all  the  con- 
sequences of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  is  born  into  the  world  frail 
and  depraved  in  all  his  moral  powers  and  capacities,  so  that  with- 
out faith  in  Christ  it  is  impossible  for  him,  while  in  that  state,  to 
please  God. 

.    4.  I  believe  that  the  Word,  which  from  the  beginning  was  with 
/  God,  and  which  was  God,  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  as 

Immanuel  or  'God  manifest  in  the  flesh,'  and  did  make  an  expia- 
tion of  sin,  'by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,'  which  no  being  could  have 
done  that  was  not  possessed  of  a  superhuman,  superangelic,  and 
divine  nature. 

5.1  beheve  in  the  justification  of  a  sinner  by  faith  without  the 
deeds  of  law,  and  of  a  Christian,  not  by  faith  alone,  but  by  the 
obedience  of  faith. 

^  6.  I  believe  in  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the 

word,  but  not  without  it,  in  the  conversion  and  san6lification  of 
the  sinner. 
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7.  I  believe  in  the  right  and  duty  of  exercising  our  own  judg- 
ment in  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

8.  I  believe  in  the  divine  institution  of  the  evangelical  ministry  ; 
the  authority  and  perpetuity  of  the  institution  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper. 

This  church  was  organized  Oftober  25,  1804,  with 
nine  members,  to  wit ;  Reuben  Brown,  Sally  Brown, 
Sarah  Brown,  John  Gooley,  Stephen  Tainter,  Na- 
thaniel Peck,  Susanna  Pike,  Martha  Morley  and 
Rachel  Gaines.  Nov.  21,  1804,  the  church  voted 
unanimously  to  invite  the  Rev.  Preserved  Smith  to 
take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church.  On  the  loth 
day  of  Dec,  1804,  the  town  "Voted,  to  join  with  the 
church  in  said  Town  in  giving  to  the  Reverend  Pre- 
served Smith  a  call  to  settle  in  said  Town  as  their 
Minister,  and  that  they  will  present  to  him  as  a  salary 
Three  Hundred  Dollars  annually  as  a  compensation 
for  his  services  during  his  ministry  amongst  them." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  church 
and  town  were  supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same  in 
religious  matters  ;  and  in  this  case  it  appears  that 
the  town  formed  a  combination  with  the  church  of 
Ghrist,  and  for  two  years  furnished  preaching  for  that 
denomination.  The  town  had  been  chartered  more 
than  30  years,  and  this  was  the  first  time  it  had  un- 
dertaken to  maintain  a  church  by  dire6l  taxation,  in 
accordance  with  early  New  England  custom. 

The  Rev.  Preserved  Smith,  thus  called  by  the 
town,  was  the  minister  of  Rowe,  Mass.,  who  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  church  in  that  town.  Although 
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he  had  preached  considerable  in  Whitingham  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  people,  he  declined  the 
invitation  and  preached  his  farewell  discourse  the  next 
Sunday.  The  cause  for  this  procedure  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Smith  has  dropped  out  of  sight,  but  his  last 
discourse  disclosed  his  dislike  of  what  the  town  had 
done,  and  he  told  his  hearers  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  wise  to  finish  the  meeting  house  before 
proceeding  to  settle  a  pastor.  This  suggestion  was 
not  lost,  for  the  house  was  finished  in  1806. 

CONGREGATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

November  25,  1806,  the  town  "Voted  to  form  into 
a  society  by  the  name  of  the  First  Congregational 
Society  in  Whitingham."  This  change  of  name  was 
evidently  for  some  good  reason,  now  unknown,  but 
the  church  existed  many  years  with  a  long  succession 
of  pastors.  After  Mr.  Smith  left,  came  Isaac  Stone, 
Thomas  H.  Wood,  Alvan  Tobey,  Ezra  Fish,  John 
Spaulding,  and  William  Riddel.  Mr.  Riddel  was  in- 
stalled over  this  church  Sept.  27,  18 15,  and  July  12, 
18 18,  the  church  "Voted  to  send  for  an  ecclesiastical 
council  from  three  nearest  sister  churches,  to  dismiss 
Mr.  Riddel  from  the  pastoral  care  of  this  church,  in 
consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  society  to  fulfill 
their  contract  with  him  for  support." 

This  vote  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  town  or 
church,  or  both,  failed  to  recognize  the  value  of  reli- 
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gious  teaching,  or  that  the  minister  tax  was  not  more 
appalling  than  heathenism.  This  church  worshipped 
in  the  old  meeting  house,  but  its  light  went  out  in 
1823,  after  a  hard,  earnest,  and  honest  struggle  to 
benefit  mankind.  This  house  being  free  to  all  reli- 
gious denominations,  it  is  not  now  easy  to  tell  where 
some  of  the  preachers  belonged.  Several  of  them 
were  never  installed  over  the  church  they  appeared 
to  represent.  Rev.  John  Spaulding  was  said  to  have 
been  a  pastor  of  this  church,  and  he  was  also  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  1809,  when  first  ordained. 
The  members  of  this  church  consisted  of  not  far  from  ^ 
50  persons,  among  whom  were,  Lydia  Carnegy,  wife 
of  Andrew  ;  Polly  Cooley,  wife  of  John  ;  Molly  Peck, 
wife  of  Nathaniel ;  Elizabeth  Preston,  wife  of  James  ; 
Lydia  Wood,  wife  of  Eli ;  Ruth  Stone,  wife  of  Willi- 
am ;  Sarah  Carley,  wife  of  Joseph  ;  Jerusha  Bigelow, 
wife  of  Thomas  ;  Sally  Bigelow,  wife  of  Samuel ;  Ly- 
dia Waste,  wife  of  Ebenezer ;  Betsey  Haynes,  wife 
of  Jonas  ;  Polly  Smead,  wife  of  Isaac  ;  Sally  Blan- 
chard,  wife  of  John  ;  Abigail  Hosley,  Rachel  Gaines, 
Rachel  Hammond,  Mercy  Tainter,  Patience  Walker, 
Sarah  Martin,  Mary  Murdock,  Rebecca  Smith,  Re- 
becca Bascom,  Lydia  Stone,  Clarrissa  Stone,  Miss 
Susan  Stickney,  Jonathan  Carley,  James  Preston,  Eli 
Wood,  John  Fuller,  Stephen  Billings,  Isaac  Smead, 
John  Blanchard,  and  Joseph  Marsh. 

Joseph  Carley  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Preserved 
Smith,  Dec.  16,  1804,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 
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BAPTIST  CHURCH. 


The  last  execution  for  heresy  in  England,  by  burn- 
ing alive,  was  at  Litchfield,  April  ii,  1612,  and  the 
person  so  executed  was  Edward  Wightman,  a  Baptist. 

Roger  Williams,  who  introduced  this  do6lrine  into 
America,  was  banished  from  Massachusetts  in  1635. 
In  1639  he  formed  the  first  Baptist  church  in  this 
country,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  This  religious 
se6l,  established  as  it  was  by  an  exile  and  known  as 
the  "New  Light,"  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by 
the  other  churches,  and  treated  by  them  with  pro- 
found contempt.  But  this  little  band  of  earnest  and 
faithful  thinkers  were  well  grounded  in  fidelity  to  the 
christian  faith,  and  not  to  be  intimidated  by  persecu- 
tion or  banishment. 

On  the  8th  day  of  September,  1808,  a  few  persons 
assembled  in  the  meeting  house  in  Whitingham,  and 
organized  by  ele6ling  Walter  Emes  clerk.    They  vo- 


own.  The  churches  invited  were  of  Guilford,  Col- 
raine,  Heath  and  Halifax. 

Whitingham  Sept  8th  1808.  A  number  of  brethren  met  accor- 
ding to  appointment  first  took  under  consideration  the  duty  we  owe 
to  God  opened  our  meeting  by  prayer  then  proceeded  to  consider 
the  duty  we  owe  to  oneanother  and  the  local  distance  from  Sister 
Churches  Considering  Church  priveliges  and  our  desires  for  the 
advancement  of  Gods  kingdom  in  the  world.    After  those  serious 


ted  to  send  to  four  Baptist 
churches  to  assist  them  in 
forming  a  church  of  their 
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Considerations  we  mutually  agreed  to  form  into  a  Church  if  thought 
Expedient  by  Council  proceeded  to  Choose  Walter  Emes  to  Serve 
as  Clerk  and  agreed  to  Send  to  four  baptist  Churches  of  Christ  to 
assist  in  imbodying  Said  Church  (Viz)  first  Guilford  first  Colrain 
Heath  &  Halifax,  agreed  to  adjurn  said  meeting  till  Said  Council 
Shall  meet. 

By  virtue  of  this  meeting  an  ecclesiastical  council 
was  formed  and  convened  at  the  meeting  house  in 
Whitingham  061:ober  18,1808. 

Whitingham  Oct  the  i8th  1808.  at  an  Eclesiastical  Council  Con- 
vened at  the  meetinghouse  on  the  request  of  a  number  of  Baptist 
Brethren  in  this  place  (Viz)  from  the  first  Church  in  guilford  Elder 
Jeremiah  Packer  Brethren  John  Noys  and  Joseph  Olden,  first  Chh 
Colrain  Elder  Thomas  Purington  Brethren  Hezekiah  Smith  &  Isaac 
Chapin  from  Heath  Church  Elder  George  Witherell  brethren  Aa- 
ron Gleason  &  Stephen  Davenport  from  Halifax  Chh  Deacon  Sam- 
uel Wood  and  David  Allen  and  brother  James  Tucker,  first  Chose 
Elder  Purington  moderator  and  Deacon  Wood  Clark,  after  Sol- 
emn prayer  to  God  for  Direction  brother  Wilson  from  Sumerset 
Church  &  brother  Zenas  Gary  from  ist  Colrain  &  Deacon  Asa 
Plackett  from  2d  Colrain  Chh  being  present  were  aded  to  the 
Council.  Proceeded  to  Examine  the  articles  of  faith,  and  Coven- 
ant, and  voted  to  Accept  them  &  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  that 
Ascent  and  Consent  to  the  same  are  as  follow. 

BROTHERS 

Josiah  Brown      Walter  Emes      Joseph  Stone      Jonas  Brown 
Joseph  Olden     Joel  B.  Emes      James  Warren    Joseph  Brown 
James.  Carpenter  William.  Franklin 

SISTERS 

Millicent  Brown  Katharine  Emes  Sarah  Franklin    Lois  Brown 
Leah  Olden        Esther  Emes      Susannah  How    Dorcas  Saben 
Lucy  Tarbell       Ollive  Emes       Esther  Emes  2^ 
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After  due  examination  found  them  to  be  experienced  in  the  reU- 
gion  of  Christ  and  baptised  by  emertion,  voted  to  give  them 
fellowship  in  uniting  together  as  a  church  of  Christ  in  gospel  order. 
Voted  that  Elder  Thomas  Purington  &  Elder  George  Witherel  ar- 
range the  articles  of  faith  and  Covenant  this  Day  adopted  by  them. 
Voted  that  Elder  Purington  give  them  the  Right  hand  of  fellowship 
as  a  Church  of  Christ,  And  Elder  Packer  to  Charge  them  to  Con- 
tinue in  gospel  Order  and  to  walk  worthy  of  the  Vocation  where- 
with they  are  called.  Thomas  Purington  Moderator 

Samuel  Wood  Clark. 

October  ^7,  1808.  The  following  persons  were  bap- 
tised and  united  with  the  church :  Salem  Shumway, 
Jamima  Shumway,  Patty  Houghton,  Katharine  Emes 
2d,  and  Anna  Green. 

Nov.  18,  1808.  The  church  met  according  to  agreement,  ist 
Opened  our  meeting  by  prayer.  2  secondly  Chose  Brother  Josiah 
Brown  moderator.  3  thirdly  Chose  Brother  Walter  Emes  to  seive 
as  Clark.  4  fourthly  red  the  articles  of  faith,  and  covenant  and 
received  them  mutually  as  ours.  5  fifthly  Chose  Brother  Jonas 
Brown  to  serve  as  deacon  in  this  Church.  6  sixthly  agreed  Deacon 
Brown  should  Provide  Book  and  other  articles  useful  in  the  church. 
7  seventhly  Dissolved  Said  meeting. 

The  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Elder  George  Witherel 
of  Halifax,  Elder  Thomas  Purington  of  Heath,  and 
Elder  Mansfield  Bruce  of  Wilmington,  until  the  i8th 
of  Oftober,  1809,  when  Elder  John  Spaulding  was 
ordained  and  became  the  regular  pastor. 

The  farmers  in  this  region  had  been  brought  up 
to  work,  and  they  were  not  satisfied  to  have  their 
minister  idle,  therefore,  on  the  17th  of  Feb.,  18 10, 
they  "Voted  to  hire  a  farm  and  purchase  stock  for 
the  Elder,  at  the  expense  of  the  church." 
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There  is  nothing  on  record  to  show  that  farming 
and  the  Elder  disagreed,  but  it  does  appear  that  soon 
after  the  vote  was  passed  to  give  him  work,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  find  out  how  much  he  respec^led 
*'the  root  of  all  evil,"  and  on  the  6th  of  March,  18 10, 
the  church  "Agreed  that  if  Elder  Spaulding  would 
stay,  they  would  contribute  to  his  support  so  that  he 
should  lay  up  property  as  fast  as  the  brethren." 

He  thereupon  filed  a  demurrer,  wherein  he  claimed 
that  a  stated  and  definite  sum  should  be  offered  and 
pledged.  This  proposition  was  answered  by  a  vote 
to  pay  one  hundred  dollars  per  year  !  The  Elder 
accepted  that  amount  for  one  year,  but  on  the  9th  of 
May,  181 1,  he  was  dismissed  on  his  own  request. 

The  disadvantage  of  being  rich  was  set  forth  in  a 
public  manner  when  the  church,  April  5,  181 1,  voted, 
"that  the  expenses  of  the  church  for  the  present 
year  be  averaged  as  near  what  each  brother  is  worth 
as  they  think  proper."  This  would  seem  to  be  apply- 
ing scripture  to  finance  in  a  practical  way,  by  making 
it  "easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye, 
than  for  a  rich  man"  to  obtain  his  religious  instru6l- 
ion  free  of  cost. 

From  this  time  up  to  December,  18 16,  the  pulpit 
was  supplied  by  various  persons,  many  of  whom  the 
people  had  never  before  seen,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned,  Elder  James  Carpenter  of  Readsboro, 
Elder  Mansfield  Bruce  of  Wilmington,  Elder  Thom- 
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as  Purington  of  Heath,  Elder  Henry  T.  Smith  and 
Elder  Charles  Brooks.  Mr.  Brooks  preached  twelve 
Sabbaths,  and  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  18 16,  at 
the  close  of  his  labors,  was  paid  30  dollars. 

December  12,  18 16,  Rev.  Linus  Austin  was  invited 
to  preach,  and  the  church  voted  to  give  him  $100  per 
year.  Such  an  allowance,  not  very  promptly  paid, 
would  not  command  the  highest  talent  at  the  present 
time,  or  cause  a  man  of  moderate  ability,  even  then, 
to  feel  that  he  ought  to  exert  himself  beyond  his 
strength  to  save  what  appeared  to  be  so  cheap. 

Elder  Austin  was  ordained  January  8,  18 17,  Elder 
Hines,  Witherel,  Wilson  and  Brooks  being,  present. 
Elder  Hines  preached  the  sermon.  Elders  Witherell 
and  Wilson  performed  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and 
Elder  Witherel  gave  the  charge,  Elder  Hines  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  On  the  20th  day  of  Sept., 
18 1 7,  he  was  chosen  standing  moderator.  He  con- 
tinued his  labors  with  this  church  till  March  20,  1826, 
when  he  was  dimissed  at  his  own  request,  and  letters 
of  recommendation  were  issued  to  himself  and  Tem- 
perance Austin,  his  wife.  He  was  Postmaster  six 
years,  kept  a  store,  and  was  a  man  of  more  than  or- 
dinary ability,  but  a  little  eccentric,  and  many  a  good 
joke  has  been  enjoyed  at  his  expense. 

In  those  days  the  sale  of  Rum  was  not  looked  upon 
as  a  crime,  and  it  was  expefted  that  all  who  were  in 
trade  would  keep  a  stock  of  "Medford."  The  Elder 
was  so  near  like  his  neighbors  that  he  was  not  to  be 
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counted  out  or  accused  of  being  too  virtuous  for  his 
calHng,  and  so  the  boys  claimed  that  after  preaching 
a  powerful  sermon,  on  his  way  home  in  company 
/  '  ^         with  some  of 

^^..^.^     c^^/,^^  y^c^L^  his  parishon- 

ers,  he  remarked,  "I  have  just  recieved  a  barrel  of 
Rum  and  should  be  glad  to  let  you  have  some  for 
haying,  if  you  need  it." 

In  1 82 1  twelve  members  petitioned  for  dismissal 
from  the  church,  praying  that  they  might  be  made  a 
separate  church,  and  that  Bro.  James  Carpenter  be 
assigned  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

An  ecclesiastical  council  was  thereupon  called  from 
the  churches  of  Wilmington,  Dover,  Heath  and  Whi- 
tingham.  This  body  met  061.  18,  182  i,  and  chose 
Elder  George  Robinson  Moderator,  and  Elder  Arad 
Hall  Scribe.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the  moderator, 
after  which  Elder  Geo.  Witherel  of  "Hoosuck,"  was 
added  to  the  council.  After  proper  consideration  the 
council  voted  to  constitute  the  new  church  and  to  as- 
sign Bro.  Carpenter  to  the  ministry.  The  church 
had  numbered  some  over  90  members,  but  by  reason 
of  these  dismissals,  and  from  other  causes,  the  whole 
number  in  1822  was  77,  and  in  1824  the  resident 
members  were  61.  What  has  been  said  of  Elder 
Austin  will,  in  part,  account  for  the  convening  of  the 
above  mentioned  council. 

Elder  Paul  Hines,  and  his  wife  Sally,  were  admit- 
ted by  letter  from  the  church  in  Chesterfield,  N.  H., 
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in  Jan.  1826,  and  March  31,  1826,  he  consented  to 
preach  K  of  the  time,  which  duty  he  performed  till 
January  7,  1827,  when  he  was  dismissed,  without 
having  been  settled. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Baptist  church  in  Whitingham 
was  constantly  in  trouble,  by  not  being  able  to  find 
a  permanent  and  satisfa6lory  minister,  who  could 
make  himself  popular  with  the  people.  Elders  With- 
erel,  Purington  and  Bruce,  were  from  other  towns. 
Elder  Spaulding,  though  duly  settled,  was  not  in  love 
*  with  his  compensation.  Elders  Carpenter,  Smith, 
and  Brooks,  were  only  temporarily  employed  ;  and 
Elder  Austin  was  thought  to  have  been  tainted  with 
politics  and  other  worldly  affairs  to  the  extent  that 
he  became  Postmaster,  and  had  the  whole  town  to 
please  in  his  several  vocations.  He  showed  ability, 
especially  outside  the  church,  though  he  was  much 
better  inside  than  some  were  willing  to  allow. 

When  he  found  the  people  took  notice  of  the  in- 
compatibility of  his  several  employments,  he  had 
good  sense  enough  to  retire  from  the  church  and 
bring  the  controversy  to  an  end. 

The  Baptist  church  deserved  better  success,  and  a 
new  prosperity  attended  it  when  the  next  pastor  was 
employed.  Among  other  applicants  was  one  young 
man  whose  experience  as  a  spiritual  teacher  was  not 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Whitingham.  He  was 
without  influential  friends,  without  money,  without 
reputation  as  a  preacher ;  but  his  devotion  to  work. 
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his  unflinching  integrity,  his  determination  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  gospel  ministry,  had  been  noted  by  some 
of  the  older  brethren,  and  the  church  in  Whitingham 
was  advised  to  give  Amherst  Lamb  a  trial. 

He  was  born  in  Gerry,  Mass.,  (now  Phillipston) 
July  28,  1796.  His  parents  removed  to  Guilford  Vt. 
when  he  was  but  four  years  of  age,  and  there  he  was 
brought  up  and  educated  in  the  common  schools, 
where  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  self-reliance, 
were  the  chief  branches  taught.  He  mastered  them 
all,  and  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  20.  His  first 
efforts  were  experimental,  it  being  deemed  impru- 
dent for  so  young  a  man  to  stand  in  the  sacred  desk 
and  undertake  to  enlighten  grey  haired  veterans  as 
to  their  spiritual  obligations.  He  made  no  failures, 
but  grew  stronger  from  day  to  day,  till  he  was  or- 
dained as  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in 
Dec,  1 82 1,  at  the  age  of  25  years.  With  no  expe- 
rience, except  to  preach  an  occasional  sermon,  he  was 
introduced  into  Whitingham  by  letter  from  the  Guil- 
ford church,  and  was  chosen  pastor  Sept.  i,  1827. 
He  continued  to  preach  there  until  the  24th  April, 
1836,  when  he  delivered  his  farewell  discourse  and 
went  away.  He,  and  his  wife  Fanny,  were  popular 
with  his  people,  and  while  he  was  pastor  the  church 
increased  in  membership  so  that  in  1832  the  number 
was  92.  When  he  left  the  church  the  soul  of  that 
religious  body  departed,  and  it  required  no  unusual 
forecast  to  declare  the  place  vacant.    His  next  labor 
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was  in  Charlemont  Mass.,  where  he  went  to  reside. 

Here  he  came  to  be  much  respe6led,  and  here  he 
spent  about  nine  years  of  the  best  part  of  his  early 
manhood.  May  ii,  1845,  he  returned  to  his  former 
church  and  congregation  in  Whitingham,  where  he 
was  in  a6live  service  till  May  i,  1859.  After  this  he 
preached  occasionally  in  Heath,  Colraine  and  other 
places.  He  was  Superintendent  of  schools  in  Whi- 
tingham, and  in  1865-6  he  represented  the  town  in 
the  Legislature  of  Vermont.    Elder  Lamb  died  May 

29,  1870,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  73 
years,  mourn- 
ed by  the  entire  community,  irrespe6live  of  religious 
creed  or  political  preference. 

He  was  a  power  in  the  church,  not  "behind  the 
throne,"  but  on  it,  and  asserted  a  personality  in  and 
out  of  the  pulpit,  that  took  deep  root  in  the  minds  of 
thinking  people.  His  sermons  were  logical  and 
convincing,  without  the  slightest  show  of  egotism  or 
affe6lation.  He  was  modest,  tender  hearted,  pure 
minded  and  strong ;  a  combination  much  needed  in 
the  christian  ministry.  He  was  the  soldier's  friend, 
and  the  friend  of  his  family.  When  those  who  fell 
on  the  battle  field,  in  the  Rebellion,  were  brought 
home  to  rest  among  their  kindred,  the  services  of 
Elder  Lamb  were  sought  by  all  denominations  as  be- 
ing potent  when  consolation  was  most  needed.  His 
sympathies  were  demonstrative  and  always  reliable. 
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He  was  an  American,  and  loyal  to  his  native  country. 

In  1834,  the  Baptist  society  built  a  meetinghouse 
a  short  distance  south  of  where  they  had  worshipped 
for  26  years.  This  building  has  been  abandoned  and 
is  now  fast  going  to  decay.  The  worshippers  have 
removed  their  church  relations  to  Sadawga,  where 
they  bought  the  Methodist  church  as  before  stated. 

During  the  absense  of  Elder  Lamb,  from  1836  to 
1845,  the  desk  was  supplied  by  several  ministers  of 
fair  ability  and  good  intent. 

Elder  Tristian  Aldrich  commenced  his  work  May 
I,  1836,  and  remained  till  May  14,  1837,  when  Elder 
Alden  B.  Egleston  began  his  labors.  He  wavered 
in  his  religious  tendencies  and  was  remonstrated 
with  several  times  by  the  deacons  and  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  in  relation  to  his  change  of  front. 

On  the  loth  of  November,  1838,  he  abandoned  his 
church  and  joined  the  Methodist.  Whether  this  was 
considered  by  him  essential  to  salvation  does  not  ap- 
pear on  record,  but  he  undoubtedly  had  a  motive  in 
taking  such  an  important  step,  and  it  has  been  said 
that  his  failure  to  carry  the  Baptist  church  with  him 
was  the  principal  cause  of  his  return. 

Elder  Egleston  lacked  individuality  and  stability 
of  purpose,  but  he  claimed  to  be  a  sincere  christian  ; 
and  the  fa6l  that  he  changed  his  religious  views  a 
couple  of  times  might  have  indicated  that  he  wanted 
to  be  right.  On  the  28th  day  of  June  1842,  Alden 
B.  Egleston  and  Laura  Egleston,  his  wife,  returned 
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to  the  Baptist  church  and  were  restored  to  full  fel- 
lowship therein.  The  church  then  "Voted  to  give 
them  letters  of  dismission  and  recommendation  to 
join  any  other  church  of  the  same  faith  and  order 
where  God  in  his  providence  should  cast  their  lot." 

Elder  Foster  Hartwell  was  the  next  minister,  and 
the  last  one  previous  to  the  return  of  Elder  Lamb. 
His  services  closed  June  9,  1844,  and  the  church 
gave  him  and  his  wife,  Augusta  M.,  letters  of  dismis- 
sal and  recommendation. 

On  the  15th  day  of  06lober,  1857,  Elder  Erastus 
A.  Briggs  began  to  preach  in  town,  and  was  ordain- 
ed as  pastor  of  this  church,  June  7,  1858.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  much  promise,  but  died  on  the  4th 
day  of  June,  1861. 

Aug.  II,  1 86 1,  Elder  Thomas  Wrinkle  came  to 
Whitingham,  from  the  church  in  Colebrook  Ct.,  and 
Sept.  9th  became  pastor  of  the  church  here,  but  was 
dismissed  Aug.  7,  1864,  by  his  own  request,  as  he 
had  entered  the  army  in  January,  of  the  same  year. 

Elder  Thomas  P.  Briggs,  a  brother  of  Erastus  A., 
came  to  Whitingham,  preached  to  the  people,  and 
then  became  pastor,  continuing  to  maintain  that 
position  till  he  resigned,  April  4,  1869,  when  Samuel 
P.  Everett,  a  licensed  preacher  from  Rowe,  Mass., 
occupied  the  pulpit  till  he  received  a  call  to  become 
pastor.  This  call  was  accepted,  and  he  was  ordained 
June  I,  1870.  He  resigned  Nov.  26,  the  same  to 
take  efre6l  Jan.  i,  1872. 
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Elder  E.  D.  Wilcox,  of  North  Adams,  supplied  the 
desk  a  portion  of  the  time  after  Elder  Everett  went 
away  till  June  i,  1872,  and  Rev.  James  H.  Parmelee 
preached  several  months  after  that,  during  the  same 
year.  Elder  William  D.  Hall  of  Springfield  Vt.  was 
the  next  preacher,  commencing  Dec.  i,  1872.  He 
was  ordained  June  12,  1873,  and  closed  his  labors 
061.  25,  1874. 

Nov  8,  1874,  the  church  voted  unanimously  to  have 
Bro.  E.  D.  Wooster  supply  the  desk.  He  was  then 
a  young  licensed  preacher,  teaching  school  in  one  of 
the  towns  near  by.  He  completed  his  term  of  ser- 
vice March  7,  1875.  On  June  20,  1875,  Rev.  Jonas 
Galutia  Bennett  commenced  his  labors  under  a  call 
from  this  church  which  was  accepted  Aug.  i,  1875, 
but  he  resigned  061.  15,  1876. 

Rev.  Jacob  Davis  of  Rowe,  Mass.,  supplied  the 
place  a  part  of  the  time  till  April  i,  1877.  April  22, 
1 877,  the  church  voted  to  give  Rev.  Lorenzo  Tandy 
a  call  to  become  pastor,  which  he  accepted,  and  offi- 
ciated in  that  capacity  till  May  4,  1879. 

June  I,  1879,  Rev.  Origen  Smith  commenced  his 
labors  in  Whitingham.  He  lived  in  Brattleboro,  and 
while  on  his  way  here  to  preach,  fell  from  his  wagon 
in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  Dec.  20,  1884,  aged  72  years, 

•  Mr.  Smith  was  a  native  of  Wilmington  where  he 
was  born  in  18 12.  A  more  extended  sketch  of  his 
life  may  be  found  in  the  personal  notices. 
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January  4,  1885,  Rev.  George  Colesworthy  began 
to  preach  for  this  church,  and  his  labors  have  been 
continued  to  the  present  time  with  good  success. 

An  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  time 
from  destroying  the  house  in  which  this  church  wor- 
shipped, but  its  destiny  was  fixed  by  immutable  law, 
and  it  stood  in  the  path  of  decay.  When  business 
declined  at  the  center  of  the  town,  and  many  of  the 
people  removed  to  the  villages,  this  stru61ure  became 
desolate  and  in  1884  it  was  abandoned.  This  takes 
from  a  location  formerly  frequented  on  the  Sabbath 
day  by  numerous  sincere  Christian  worshippers,  the 
last  vestige  of  religious  influence,  the  last  stru6f  ure 
emblematic  of  Christian  hope. 

The  following  named  preachers  were  ordained  by 
this  church  at  the  times  herein  mentioned: — 

John  Spaulding,  061.  18,  1809  ;  Linus  Austin,  January  9,  181 7  ; 
Chas.  Brooks,  Jan.  9,  181 7  ;  James  Carpenter,  06lober  18,  182 1  ; 
Erastus  A.  Briggs,  Jan.  7,  1858  ;  Samuel  P.  Everett,  June  i,  1870  ; 
William  D.  Hall,  June  11,  1873. 

The  following  Deacons  have  been  chosen  as  indi- 
cated in  the  following  list: — 

Jonas  Brown,  Nov.  18,  1808  ;  Nathan  Brown,  Nov.  12,  181 2  ; 
Thadeus  Thayer,  by  letter  from.  Dummerston  church,  Aug.  2,  181 8  ; 
Edmond  Bemis  and  Aldis  Brown,  April  2,  1836  :  Linus  A.  Warren, 
March  4,  1848  ;  Royal  C.  Streeter,  061.  2,  1862,  who  has  served 
till  the  present  time.  Dea.  Jonas  Brown  died  February  24,  1836. 
Dea.  Nathan  Brown  was  dismissed  to  join  the  Bennington  church, 
March  5,  1836.    Dea.  Edmond  Bemis  died  Sept.  28,  1854  ;  and 
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Dea.  Linus  Austin  Warren  was  dismissed  June  4,  1865,  to  join  the 


con  till  his  death,  March  10,  1888. 

The  Clerks  of  this  church  have  been  ele6ted  in  the 


Walter  Ernes,  Nov.  18,  1808;  Nathan  Brown,  Sept.  13,  ,1809  ; 
Edmond  Brown,  March  26,  1836  :  Chandler  P.  Putnam,  Jan.  3, 
1850;  Rev.  Amherst  Lamb,  March  8,  1851  ;  Rufus  Brown,  May 
9,  1857;  George  E.  Higley,  May  11,  1862;  Royal  C.  Streeter, 
Sept.  3,  1864.  Chandler  P.  Putnam  was  dismissed  from  the  clerk- 
ship at  his  own  request,  March  8,  1851  ;  and  Elder  Lamb  was  dis- 
missed from  the  same  office  for  the  same  cause.  May  9,  1857. 

This  church  has  existed  more  than  eighty  years, 
during  which  time  it  has  maintained  an  honorable 
position  among  similar  institutions  throughout  New 
England.  Its  membership  has  been  composed  of  a 
very  respe6lable  and  conscientious  class  of  men  and 
women ;  its  ministers  zealous  workers  in  the  line  of 
their  duty,  some  of  whom  have  been  unsurpassed  by 
any  spiritual  guide  among  the  hills  of  Vermont. 

With  such  a  record,  covering  a  period  of  nearly  3 
generations,  this  church,  under  its  new  lease  of  life 
at  Sadawga,  ought  not  to  outlive  its  usefulness  for 
centuries  to  come. 


church  at  Shelburne  Falls.  He 
returned,  and  June  6, 1869,  join- 
ed the  church  and  a6ted  as  dea- 


following  order  and  at  the  times  specified: — 


UNIVERSALLSTS. 


The  do6lrine  of  Universal  Salvation  began  to  be 
preached  in  this  country,  about  1750,  and  when  the 
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Rev.  John  Murray  arrived  from  England  in  1770  and 
began  to  preach,  large  accessions  were  made  to  that 
denomination.  In  18 12,  a  Universalist  society  was 
organized  under  the  dire6lion  of  Rev.  David  Ballou 
of  Monroe,  Mass.,  and  meetings  were  occasionally 
held  in  Whitingham  till  1832,  by  various  preachers, 
among  whom  was  Rev.  David  Ballou,  Rev.  Samuel 
P.  Skinner,  Rev  Elhanan  Winchester,  Rev.  William 
S.  Ballou,  Rev.  Mr.  Newell,  and  some  others. 

An  important  event  occurred  in  Whitingham,  a 
record  of  which  has  been  kindly  placed  in  my  hands, 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer  of  Boston.  It  relates 
to  the  United  States  General  Convention  of  Univer- 
salists  for  the  New  England  States,  and  more  direftly 
to  a  session  held  by  that  body  in  Whitingham  in 
18 15.  The  following  extra6l  from  the  record  will 
show  the  general  tenor  of  that  notable  gathering: — 

The  ministers  and  delegates  of  the  churches  and  Societies  united 
in  the  beUef  of  'the  restitution  of  all  things  which  God  hath  affirm- 
ed by  the  mouth  of  all  His  holy  prophets  since  the  world  began,' 
met  at  the  house  of  Brother  Stephens,  in  Whitingham,  Vermont, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept,  19,  1815,  according  to  adjournment  of  last  year, 
and  united  in  solemn  prayer,  offered  by  Brother  Hosea  Ballou. 

The  convention  was  organized  by  ele6ting  Richard  Carrique, 
Moderator,  Samuel  C.  Loveland,  Clerk,  and  Russell  Streeter  Assist- 
ant Clerk.  After  the  credentials  of  the  delegates  had  been  recei- 
ved, Hosea  Ballou,  Paul  Dean,  and  David  Ballou,  were  appointed 
to  receive  and  report  on  all  applications  for  ordination  or  letters  of 
fellowship,  during  the  session.  The  Convention  was  then  adjour- 
ned to  meet  Wednesday  morning  at  7  o'clock,  at  which  time  pray- 
er was  offered  by  David  Ballou. 
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The  members  of  this  convention  included  some  of 
the  ablest  preachers  in  the  denomination,  many  being 
in  the  prime  of  their  manhood,  and  well  qualified  to 
vindicate  and  uphold  the  dodlrine  of  "the  restitution 
of  all  things,"  such  being  Universalism  75  years  ago. 
Hosea  Ballou  was  44,  then  one  of  the  leading  Uni- 
versalists  in  the  country.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
general  convention  of  Universalists  was  held  in  Ox- 
ford, Mass.,  Sept.  14,  1 785,  when  Elhanan  Winchester 
was  chosen  moderator,  and  Daniel  Fiske  clerk. 

The  chara6ler  and  importance  of  this  convention 
is,  to  some  extent,  indicated  by  those  present,  taking 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body.  The  central 
figure  in  this  convention  was  the  Rev.  John  Murray, 
who  was  the  founder  of  this  se6l.  Representatives 
from  various  societies  were  present,  among  whom 
was  Elhanan  Winchester,  Shippie  Townshend,  Abijah 
Adams,  Francis  Liscombe,  Daniel  Melvil,  John  Laz- 
eel,  Ebenezer  Sumner,  Noah  Wiswall,  Caleb  Rich, 
Samuel  French,  Laban  Bates,  and  many  others. 

In  convention  at  Charlton,  Mass.,  Sept.  17,  1787, 
the  Society  of  Whitingham  was  received  into  fellow- 
ship with  the  general  convention.  Under  the  care 
of  this  body  the  organization  in  Whitingham  remain- 
ed for  fifteen  years,  with  no  regular  pastor. 

'  Ini832,  Hosea  Faxon  Ballou,  son  of  Hosea  Ballou, 
came  to  Whitingham  to,  preach  the  do61:rine  of  uni- 
versal salvation.  He  was  born  in  Hardwick,  Mass., 
in  that  part  of  the  town  set  ofi  in  1801  as  a  part  of 
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Dana,  then  being  incorporated.  He  was  thirty-three 
years  of  age  when  he  came  to  preach  in  Whitingham, 
not  Hberally  educated,  but  a  faithful  adherent  to  the 
cause  he  tried  to  advance.  He  was  a  good  citizen, 
and  his  influence  always  counted  on  the  side  of  good 
morals  and  good  government.  He  remained  and 
preached  in  Whitingham  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
then  removed  to  Wilmington,  where  he  died  May 
20,  1 88 1,  The  society  to  whom  he  preached  being 
a  class  of  men  and  women  of  respe6lable  standing  in 
the  community,  it  was  at  once  conceded  that  Elder 
Ballou  was  a  proper 
person  to  advocate 
the  cause  in  which 
he  took  so  much  interest.  He  was  sustained  and 
encouraged  by  such  men  as  John  Roberts,  Samuel 

Preston,  William 
Streeter,  David 
Jillson  Jr.,  Heze- 
kiah  Murdock,  Rufus  Carley,  Elisha  Putnam,  Parley 
Starr  Jr.,  Benjamin  Reed,  Wm.  Hull,  Levi  Sumner, 
Rufus  Chase,  Nathan  Green  Jr.,  Ledyard  Haley, 
Ephraim  Smith,  Hezekiah  Whitney,  James  Putnam, 
Rufus  Hosley  and  many  others. 

Elder  Ballou  not  only  made  himself  popular  with 
the  leading  men  of  the  town,  but  with  all  classes,  and 
he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  serve  the  town  in 
public  office.  He  was  town  clerk  17  years,  repre- 
sentative to  the  Legislature  two  years,  (i  845-1 855) 
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and  served  3  times  as  delegate  to  constitutional  con- 
ventions. His  advice  was  valuable,  for  the  reason 
that  his  honesty  of  purpose  was  recognized  by  all. 
He  was  interested  in  the  public  schools  and  often 
called  to  act  in  some  official  capacity  conne(R;ed  with 
educational  work. 

The  Universalist  society  at  Jacksonville  was  organ- 
ized Dec.  31,  1849.    Leonard  Brown  was  chairman. 

^  Cyrus  W.  Car- 

(k A-^^:-::«,c:t 

1/  retained  for  15 
years,  and  probably  performed  more  real  labor  for  the 
church  than  any  other  man,  living  or  dead. 

At  this  meeting  the  society  adopted  a  constitution 
and  by-laws  ;  also  a  "profession  of  faith,"  as  follows  : 

1.  We  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments contain  a  revelation  of  the  chara6ler  of  God,  and  of  the  du- 
ty, interest,  and  final  destination  of  mankind. 

2.  We  believe  that  there  is  one  God,  whose  nature  is  love,  re- 
vealed in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of  Grace,  who 
will  finally  restore  the  whole  family  of  mankind  to  holiness  and 
happiness. 

3.  We  believe  that  holiness  and  happiness  are  inseparably  con- 
ne61ed,  and  that  holiness  'ought  to  be  careful  to  maintain  order, 
and  practice  good  works,  for  these  things  are  good  and  profitable 
unto  men. 

Parley  Starr  Jr.,  David  Jillson  Jr.  and  Obed  Foster 
were  chosen  dire61ors.  Leonard  Brown,  Parley  Starr 
Jr.,  David  Jillson  Jr.,  Philander  H.  Sumner,  James 
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Roberts,  and  Samuel  Murdock,  were  chosen  a  com- 
mittee to  make  a  plan  for  a  meeting  house  and  deter- 
mine its  location.  They  were  also  to  ascertain  how 
much  money  could  be  raised  by  subscription  to  for- 
ward the  enterprise.  In  less  than  four  weeks  the 
committee  reported,  and  the  society  voted  to  build 
a  meeting  house  in  accordance  therewith. 

James  Roberts,  David  Jillson  Jr.,  and  Leonard 
Brown  were  the  building  committe.    Under  a  con-  * 
tra6l  made  February  2,  1850,  George  Porter  built  the 
house,  which  was  finished  during  the  summer. 

Rev.  Hosea  F.  Ballou,  who  preached  first  at  the  , 
old  Meeting  House,  then  at  the  South  Church,  also 
preached  here  once  in  two  weeks  till  1857. 

Some  might  say  that  Elder  Ballou  was  slow,  and 
that  whatever  he  accomplished  was  done  with  studied 
deliberation.  While  this  is,  to  some  extent  true,  it 
is  also  a  fact  that  his  quiet  way  of  transa6ling  busi- 
ness was  more  efTe6live,  and  brought  about  more 
marked  results  than  any  spasmodic  effort  of  hand  or 
brain.  To  those  who  knew  him,  it  might  seem  as  if 
but  little  was  being  done  through  his  agency,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  aggregates  are  more  easily 
comprehended  than  the  solitary  units  that  combine 
to  make  up  the  sum  total. 

The  life  of  Elder  Ballou  was  not  devoted  to  frivol- 
ous things,  nor  was  he  idle  or  indifferent  to  the  grand 
march  of  evolution  ;  and  when  his  long  life  had  been 
rounded  to  more  than  four-score  years,  a  retrospect- 
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ive  glance  over  that  interesting  period  of  time  will 
show  that  he  was  a  very  busy  man. 

This  letter  contains  so  much  of  the  soul  of  the 
venerable  man  who  wrote  it,  that  I  deem  it  important 
to  let  him  tell  his  own  story : — 

Wilminglon,  July  10,  1880. 

Hon.  Clark  Jillson, 

Sir  : — I  can  appreciate  your  desire  for  information 
in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  UniversaUst  Society  in  Whiting- 
ham,  but  I  have  no  means  at  hand  by  which  to  give  you  that 
information.  From  age  and  infirmity  I  am  unable  to  look  up  any 
records  at  present. 

The  first  Society  was  organized  before  my  acquaintance  there. 
Whether  they  have  any  records  in  regard  to  it  is  problematical.  Who 
first  preached  there  I  do  not  know.  I  succeeded  Rev.  William  S. 
Ballou  about  1832.  The  steeple  was  placed  on  the  Old  Church 
that  year  and  a  bell  added.  The  meeting  house  near  Dr.  Gillet's 
was  built  by  the  Universalists  and  Methodists,  I  think  in  1840,  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  the  old  UniversaUst  Society  run  down.  Before 
the  Universalist  meeting  house  was  built  in  Jacksonville  there  was 
a  society  formed  there  which  still  exists.  I  preached  there  quite 
a  number  of  years,  since  which  time  Rev.  Jeremy  Gifford,  and 
Rev.  John  H.  Willis  have  been  settled  there. 

At  a  later  date  the  Universalist  house  was  built  in  Sadawga,  and 
a  society  formed,  which  keeps  up  its  organization.  Bro.  Gifford  and 
several  others  have  preached  there.  I  left  Whitingham  23  years 
ago  last  April,  and  am  writing  only  from  present  recollection,  and 
should  be  very  glad,  if  able  physically,  to  make  a  thorough  search 
for  documents,  but  seldom  leave  my  house — am  indeed  unable  to 
do  as  I  could  wish. 

I  have  preached  in  5 1  towns,  all  over  the  county,  and  much  in 
contiguous  parts  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  I  have  attend- 
ed as  many  as  1400  .funerals  and  500  weddings.  Have  been 
elected  5  times  to  the  legislature  and  constitutional  conventions, 
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15  years  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  20  years  conne6led  with  savings 
banks,  and  now  President  and  one  of  the  Dire6lors  of  the  Wihning- 
ton  savings  bank.  I  have  assisted  in  the  settlement  of  more  than 
50  estates,  besides  laboring  more  or  less  with  my  hands.  Altogeth- 
er I  have  made  a  busy  life  of  it  up  to  80  years  the  4th  of  April  last. 

You  will  please  excuse  any  apparent  egotism  in  an  old  man, 
conscious  of  having  filled  a  small  niche  in  the  history  of  his  time 
as  well  as,  under  the  circumstances,  I  have  been  able. 

Now  it  only  remains  to  me,  still  to  trust  in  the  Providence  on 
which  I  have  always  placed  my  reliance,  and  to  whom  I  feel  ex- 
ceeding grateful  for  all  past  favors  and  the  implicit  hopes  I  still 
entertain  that  He  will  do  all  things  well.  I  have  no  fears  in  regard 
to  the  future,  and  am  as  ready  to  leave  this  world  as  I  ever  expe6l 
to  be.  I  hope  you  may  feel  the  same  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will  in  your  declining  years,  and  that  you  may  thus  be  be  blessed 
in  your  household  and  among  your  friends. 


Elder  Ballou's  modest  reference  to  egotism  shows 
in  him  an  unconscious  and  remarkable  lack  of  that 
quality,  in  that  he  failed  to  mention  the  most  impor- 


the  annual  town  meeting,  and  if  he  had  not  left  town 
his  term  of  office  would  undoubtedly  have  been  ex- 
tended to  40  years. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Gifford,  who  preached  most  of  the  time  up  to 
1877,  and  at  times  since  then.  Elder  Gifford  was 
never  educated  for  a  preacher,  but  he  was  born  for  a 
Universalist  minister  without  any  question,  and  his 
love  for  his  chosen  profession  was  so  intense  as  to 


Very  Respe6lfully  Yours, 


tant  office  he  ever  held,  which  was  that  of  town  clerk 
17  years  in  succession,  ele6led  by  popular  vote  at 
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render  him  absolutely  unfit  for  any  other  occupation. 
His  sermons  were  generally  forcible  and  at  many 
times  eloquent  and  exceedingly  attra6live. 

Elder  Gifford  was  born  in  Savoy,  Mass, 
Feb.  9th,  1820.  His  father,  David  Gifford, 
was  an  honest  industrious  man,  rich  only 
in  his  ability  to  maintain  a  clear  conscience 
and  deal  justly  with  all  men. 

Jeremiah  w^as  not  an  apt  scholar,  nor  a 
great  lover  of  books,  but  he  managed  to 
do  his  own  thinking  in  a  very  quiet  way. 
He  was  inclined  to  solitude,  and  cared 
absolutely  nothing  for  notoriety.  He  was 
modest  and  avoided  publicity  to  his  own 
^>sj^  disadvantage.  He  distrusted  his  ability, 
and  was  actually  driven  into  the  pulpit  by 
force  of  circumstances.  He  was  apt  to 
begin  his  sermons  in  a  diffident  way,  and 
strangers  failed  to  become  interested  in  his 
remarks  or  in  his  appearance  while  he  re- 
membered that  he  was  Jeremiah  Gifford, 
but  after  that  crisis  was  passed  he  became 
absorbed  in  his  theme,  and  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
would  unconsciously  drift  into  the  delightful  realm 
of  admiration.  His  vocabulary  was  remarkable  for  a 
man  of  limited  education,  and  many  a  scholar  has 
been  charmed  by  his  rhetorical  efforts. 

Elder  Gifford  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  life  in 
Wilmington  where  he  died,  Sept.  7,  1886. 
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The  church  at  Jacksonville,  dedicated  in  1850,  start- 
ed under  the  guide  of  Elders  Ballou,  Gifford  and  Joy 
Bishop,  who  preached  alternately  till  1857,  when  El- 
der Ballou  removed  to  Wiln  ington.  Elder  Gifford 
remained  till  1877,  preaching  part  of  the  time  here, 
and  the  remainder  at  Sadawga  and  other  places. 

Since  Elder  Ballou  left  several  other  preachers 
have  supplied  the  bulpit,  among  whom  might  be 
named  Elders  N.  C.  Hodgden,  John  H.  Willis,  R. 
M.  Byram,  and  W.  R.  Pratt. 

July  2,  1862,  the  Universalist  Society  at  Sadawga 
dedicated  the  church  they  had  just  completed,  and 
its  pulpit  has  since  been  supplied  by  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Gifford,  Rev.  John  H.  Willis,  Rev.  Nathan  D.  Sher- 
man, Rev.  M.  B.  Bishop,  Rev.  Warren  Hicks,  and 
several  others.  Elder  Hicks  went  west,  and  there 
becam  popular,  but  has  recently  died. 

FREEWILL  BAPTISTS. 

The  denomination  known  as  Freewill  Baptists  was 
founded  by  Benjamin  Randall,  who  was  one  of  Geo. 
Whitefield's  hearers  at  Portsmouth  N.  H.,  Sept.  28, 
1770,  two  days  before  his  death.  The  eloquence  of 
that  celebrated  Divine  and  the  unexpe61:ed  tidings 
of  his  death,  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  Randall, 
who  entered  the  ministry  in  1777,  as  a  Baptist. 

He  was  soon  called  to  account  for  advocating  a 
new  do6lrine.  In  1780  he  organized  a  Freewill  Bap- 
tist church  in  Durham,  N.  H.,  and  from  this  small 
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beginning  has  sprung  up  a  denomination  employing 
nearly  2000  ministers.  Their  efforts  in  behalf  of 
education  have  been  of  great  value  to  this  country. 

On  the  30th  day  of  May,  1830,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  Whitingham  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Free- 
will Baptist  church.  The  following  named  persons 
were  present :  Elder  Abner  Leonard  of  Hinsdale,  N. 
H.  ;  Elder  Daniel  Leonard  of  Dover,  Vt.  ,  Licentiate 
Dea.  Abiel  Hathaway  of  Dover,  Vt.  ;  John  Baldwin 
of  Dover,  Vt.  ;  Dea.  Calvin  Bucklin  and  Enos  Mar- 
tin of  Halifax,  Vt.,  and  Dea.  Solyman  Bell  of  Col- 
raine,  Mass.  These  persons  formed  themselves  into 
an  ecclesiastical  council.  Elder  Daniel  Leonard  was 
chosen  Moderator  and  Elder  Abner  Leonard  Clerk. 

The  following  persons  being  desirous  of  forming  a 
church,  were  then  and  there  examined  as  to  their 
do61:rinal  views  of  the  Scriptures  : — 

Mary  Ball,  Julia  Griffin,  Lewis  Fuller,  Nancy  M.  Burnham, 
Claricy  Bigalow,  Origen  Ball,  Polly  Corkins,  Sally  W.  Bigalow, 
Aaron  Chaise,  Lucy  Chaise,  Josiah  Blanchard,  Sumner  Bigalow, 
Elizabeth  Griffin,  Caleb  Corkins,  Viets  Griffin. 

They  also  related  their  experiences,  and  after  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  be  formed  into  a  church,  "and 
agreeing  together  to  watch  over  each  other  in  love, 
and  to  take  the  Holy  Scripture  for  their  rule  and 
practice,"  were  organized  into  a  church,  with  full 
power  to  a6l  as  all  other  churches  of  Christ,  by  re- 
ceiving the  hand  of  fellowship  by  Elder  Daniel  Leon- 
ard, who  was  really  the  founder  of  this  church. 
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The  church  then  "voted  to  send  three  messengers 
to  the  Dover  Quarterly  meeting,  to  be  holden  in 
Guilford  on  the  4th  and  5th  days  of  September  next 
in  order  to  join  the  Free  Baptist  conne6lion." 

//  /?  Jos^^^  Blanch- 

6^o.<^^  4/1^^ ^cA^^         Lewis  Ful- 

ler,  and  Aaron 
Chase  were  the  delegates.  On  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1830,  the  church  "voted  that  Jaspar  Hunt,  Lewis 
Fuller  and  Josiah  Blanchard,  make  inquiries  of  the 
church  and  society  as  to  the  expediency  of  building 
a  meeting  house."  The  church  and  society  were 
separate  organizations  and  kept  separate  records. 

The  society  was  organized  on  Saturday,  Nov.  20, 
1830,  less  than  six  months  after  the  church.  The 
first  vote  taken  after  electing  Luther  Pierce  clerk, 
was  about  building  a  house  for  public  worship. 

On  the  27th  day  of  Nov.,  1830,  the  society  voted 
to  build  a  meeting  house  on  land  of  Josiah  Blanchard 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  east  of  his  house.  On  the  loth 
of  March,  1831,  the  society  voted  to  recall  the  vote 
of  Nov.  27,  1830,  as  to  the  location  of  a  new  meeting 
house,  and  at  the  same  time  voted  to  build  the  house 
on  land  of  Viets  Griffin,  east  of  his  house. 

Josiah  Blanchard,  Jaspar  Hunt  and  Lewis  Fuller, 
were  chosen  a  com-        >^       .  ^A—f^ 
mittee  to  draft  a  plan  <SZc'-iy<^^U^  ^/^^^a^/^L^ 
of  the  house,  "The 

posts  to  be  as  low  as  will  answer  for  arching  above 
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the  windows  ;  and  to  make  a  contract  for  its  ere^lion, 
call  a  public  sale  of  pew  ground,  let  out  the  joiner 
work  and  find  out  the  expense  of  the  house." 

At  meetings  held  March  19th  and  22nd,  1831, 
eight  pews  were  sold  for  $151.50,  at  an  average  of 
about  $19.00  each.  May  9,  1831,  ''Voted  to  recall 
the  vote  passed  for  ere61:ing  a  meeting  house  on  land 
of  Viets  griffin.  Voted  to  ere6l  a  house  on  land  of 
James  Roberts,  across  the  road,  opposite  the  former 
place."  May  20,  1831,  Horace  Roberts  conveyed  a 
parcel  of  land  to  the  first  Freewill  Baptist  Society,  as 
a  site  for  a  meeting  house.  This  lot  had  a  front  of 
1 70  feet,  contained  about  half  an  acre,  and  cost  $50. 
During  the  summer  of  1831  the  church  was  built, 
and  in  1833  the  pulpit  was  furnished  with  a  cushion 
and  new  trimmings.  Jan.  17,  1833,  Silas  Warren 
was  appointed  a  committe  to  superintend  the  build- 
ing of  sheds,  Jaspar  Hunt  to  draw  up  a  constitution. 

06lober  18,  1840,  the  Society  met  and  transacted 
.the  following  business  : — 

The  Freewill  Baptist  Society  of  Whitingham  being  met  accord- 
ing to  previous  appointment,  organized  by  choosing  Ezra  T.  Butter- 
field  Moderator  and  Harvey  Brown  Clerk.  Voted  to  be  govern- 
ed in  future  by  the  following  regulations  as  an  amendment  to  the 
constution  : — 

,  Whereas,  The  public  worship  of  God  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  insti- 
tution which  ought  to  be  regarded  with  deep  interest  and  pun6l- 
ually  maintained  in  all  churches  wherever  pra6licable,  and, 

Whej^eas,  The  Freewill  Baptists  in  Whitingham  need  assistance 
in  order  to  support  preaching  ;  therefore,  being  well-wishers  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  desiring  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society 
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and  the  good  instru6lion  of  the  rising  generation,  do  hereby  form 
ourselves  into  a  society  to  act  in  unison  with  said  church  in  all  bu- 
siness matters  pertaining  to  the  regulation  and  maintenance  of 
public  worship,  to  use  our  influence  to  promote  union  and  har- 
mony, to  refine  and  moralize  the  community,  in  short,  we  associate 
ourselves  together  by  observing  the  following  articles  or  rules  : 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Freewill  Baptist  Society  of 
Whitingham. 

2.  Its  obje6t  shall  be  to  maintain  and  support  a  preached  gospel 
that  virtuous  principles  may  be  disseminated  and  a  divine  require- 
ment regarded. 

3.  In  order  to  carry  the  wishes  of  this  society  into  effe6l  they 
may  appoint  such  officers  as  are  necessary  therefor,  which  will  con- 
sist of  a  clerk  to  keep  a  record  of  their  doings,  a  committee  to 
manage  and  superintend  the  affairs  of  said  society,  and  if  necessary, 
a  collector  and  treasurer. 

4.  All  monies  raised  by  the  society  for  preaching  or  any  other 
expenses  that  shall  or  may  accrue,  shall  be  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion. 

5.  This  society  shall  hold  a  meeting  at  least  once  in  each  year, 
to  regulate  matters,  appoint  officers,  and  do  all  proper  business 
that  the  good  of  the  society  may  require,  and  oftener  at  any  time 
when  expedient. 

Any  person  may  be  a  member  of  this  society  by  signing  the  con- 
stitution, or  may  be  dismissed  by  requesting  the  clerk  to  take  his 
name  from  the  roll. 

Chose  Origen  Ball,  Harvey  Brown  and  Ezra  T.  Butterfield,  com- 
mittee. Chose  Charles  Blanchard  colle6lor.  Voted  the  society 
turn  out  on  Saturday,  the  1 7th  day  of  061.,  inst.,  to  get  a  year's 
supply  of  wood. 

This  church  and  society  dissolved  about  1846, 
after  an  existence  of  16  years.  The  meeting  house 
was  taken  down  in  1852,  and  the  spot  where  it  stood 
will  soon  be  forgotten.  It  ought  to  be  marked  by  a 
permanent  monument.    It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of 
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the  town.  The  Kttle  congregation  that  assembled  in 
that  consecrated  temple,  was  composed  of  earnest, 
faithful  worshippers.  They  are  worthy  of  respectful 
remembrance'.  When  the  church  and  sheds  were, 
moved  away,  the  lot  on  which  they  stood,  by  the 
terms  of  the  deed,  reverted  to  the  former  owner. 

The  ministers  of  this  church  have  been.  Elders 
Daniel  Leonard,  Calvin  Bucklin,  Jacob .  Couliard, 
Ransell  Barrett,  and  Peter  S.  Gates.  The  clerks  of 
the  society  were,  Luther  Pierce,  Harvey  Brown  and 
Ezra  T.  Butterfield.  Aaron  Chase  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  only  clerk  of  of  the  church. 

The  church  record  contains  the  following  deaths 
of  church  members:  Lucy  Chase,  May  25,  1832; 
Polly  Corkins,  August  2,  1840;  Rachel  Blanchard, 
March  30,  1843;  Julia  Ann  Gates,  April  4,  1844. 

At  one  time,  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Dea. 
Caleb  Corkins,  Dea.  Benjamin  Cook,  and  a  few  zeal- 
ous members,  this  church  promised  better  results; 
but  the  interest  of  the  members,  and  even  that  of  the 
pastor,  began  to  wane,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  years 
it  became  disorganized,  and  soon  abandoned  forever. 

The  brief  sketch  here  presented,  of  churches  and 
church  work  in  Whitingham,  indicates  the  loyalty  of 
the  people  to  the  various  forms  of  religious  faith. 

The  Baptist,  Methodist  and  Universalist  denomin- 
ations have  been  more  liberally  patronized  than  any 
other,  but  none  of  them  were  unworthy  of  that  re- 
spectful consideration  due  to  all  honest  eftbrts  in 
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behalf  of  every  moral  advancement  among  mankind. 

Any  'ism  widiout  an  honest  motive  behind  it,  is 
dangerous  to  the  commonwealth.  All  'isms,  honestly 
maintained,  contribute  to  the  perpetuity  of  good  gov- 
ernment, and  while  the  church  and  the  state  are  both 
founded  upon  a  well  balanced  aggregate  of  differen- 
ces, both  are  safe — the  church  from  ill  considered 
infidelity,  the  state  from  lawless  anarchy. 

Well  balanced  confli6ling  interests,  make  the  most 
powerful  union.  All  Nature  sustains  this  proposition. 
The  planets,  in  their  combination  of  forces,  sustain 
this  theory,  by  giving  to  each  an  individual  .orbit ; 
and  if  any  one  should  fail  to  maintain  its  position, 
the  entire  solar  system  would  become  a  wreck. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


EDUCATION   AND  SCHOOLS. 


HE  FACILITIES  for  obtaining 
an  education  in  Vermont,  previ- 
ous to  the  present  century,  were 
quite  meagre,  many  of  the  towns 
not  maintaining  a  pubHc  school. 
Whitingham  had  been  incorpo- 
"'^^^?^^(!^^^  rated  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  the  town  was  divided  into  school  dis- 
tri6ls.  There  were  but  two  or  three  school  houses 
in  town  previous  to  1800,  and  within  my  memory 
schools  were  frequently  kept  in  private  houses,  and 
the  cost  thereof  paid  by  private  subscription.  A  few 
families  could  unite  in  the  thinly  populated  distri6ls 
and  accommodaiie  themselves  at  so  low  a  figure  that 
no  reasonable  person  could  afford  to  raise  and  defend 
the  slightest  obje6lion. 
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The  whole  amount  paid  by  the  town  treasurer  at 
different  periods  was  as  follows: — 


The  amount  paid  in  the  largest  distri6t  by  the  town  was 
1813  .  .  .  ^19.08        1825  .  .  .  ^19.17        1835  .  .  .  ^24.91 

The  amount  paid  in  the  smallest  distri6t  was 
1813  .  .  .  ,^2.27        1825  .  .  .  ^3.20       1835  •  •  •  ^5-83 

March  2,  1789,  the  town  "Voted  that  Capt.  Daniel 
Wilcox,  Lieut.  Isaac  Lyman,  Lieut.  Benjamin  Blodg- 
et,  Andrew  Carnigee,  James  Roberts  Esq.,  Nathaniel 
Davis,  Amasa  Shumway,  James  Meelett  and  Solomon 
Bishop,  be  a  committee  to  divide  the  town  into  school 
distri6ls."  Their  report  was  favorable  to  such  divi- 
sion, but  nine  years  after  this  the  limits  of  these 
distri61s,  had  not  been  defined  nor  had  they  been 
numbered.  On  March  5,  1798,  the  town  "Voted  that 
there  be  a  committee  of  one  person  in  each  school 
distri6t  in  said  town  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  each 
school  distri6l  in  the  town,  and  to  number  the  same." 
This  committee  consisted  of  John  B.  Angel,  Samuel 
Parker,  James  Wilcox,  Benj.  Blodgett,  Joseph  Brown, 
Walter  Emes,  James  Glass,  and  Andrew  Carnigee. 

There  were  1 7  distri6ls  laid  out,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  were  supplied  with  respe6lable  school  houses, 
but  of  a  primitive  pattern.  Of  late  some  of  the  small 
schools  have  been'discontinued  and  the  distri6ls  mer- 
ged so  that  only  14  distri6ls  were  represented  in  the 
Superintendent's  report  of  1889.    The  following  out- 


1813  .  .  .  I136.65 
1825  .  .  .  ^210.36 


1835  .  .  .  ^278.78 
1888  .  .  .  ^584.85 
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line  map  shows  the  distri6ls  as  they  were  after  No. 
13  had  been  abandoned. 


The  Common  School  funds  in  the  various  states 
generally  consist  of  such  grants  of  land  as  have  been 
made  by  the  general  government  for  school  purposes, 
and  the  investment  of  funds  arising  from  sales  of  the 
same,  together  with  those  derived  from  individual 
endowments,  and  from  direct' taxation. 

Vermont  has  a  school  fund  amounting  to  $669,086. 
79,  the  proceeds  thereof  being  distributed  among  the 
towns  and  gores.    The  state  also  has  a  fund  by  the 
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provisions  of  the  will  of  Arunnah  Huntington  of 
Brantford,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  in  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  amounting,  in  1883,  to  $205,111.23. 
In  1884,  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  dire6ling  the 
Treasurer  to  apportion  to  the  several  towns  in  the 
state,  the  income  of  this  fund,  which  was  first  distri- 
buted in  1889,  when  Whitingham  received  $44.95. 

From  these  two  funds  the  state  derives  its  income 
for  the  support  of  common  schools,  but  the  amount 
thus  received  is  not  sufficient,  to  maintain  the  re- 
quirements of  law  and  the  towns  appropriate  another 
sum,  raised  by  taxation.  This  amount  being  insuffi- 
cient, each  district  raises  the  amount  required  by  tax 
levied  on  the  property  owners  of  the  distri^l. 

The  following  cut  represents  the  house  first  built 
in  No.  7,  where  I  attended  school,  near  60  years  ago. 
It  was  of  the  rare  New  England  type,  with  but  one 
exception,  that  being  the  location 
of  the  chimney,  which  was  in  the 
corner  of  the  room  where  there  was 
a  large  fire-place  and  a  wide  hearth 
stone,  upon  which  many  a  barefoot  boy  and  girl  was 
glad,  on  a  cool  September  morning,  to  stand  and  ab- 
sorb its  friendly  caloric,  during  the  anxious  period 
allowed  for  a  recitation;  and  in  winter,  "Please  may 
I  go  to  the  fire?"  was  an  imploring  request  seldom 
denied,  so  long  as  proper  decorum  prevailed  within 
the  circle  of  shivering  urchins.  This  house  was  re- 
moved about  50  years  ago  near  half  a  mile  in  a  north 
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easterly  dire(5lion,  where  it  long  remained.  It  was 
finally  moved  back  and  since  burned.  Another  house 
now  occupies  the  original  site. 

There  was  no  uniformity  observed  in  the  ere6lion 
of  school  houses,  and  not  much  pains  taken  as  to 
their  surroundino-s.  One  of  the  most  noted  houses 
in  town  stands  in  a  forest  in  distri61  No.  15,  away 
from  human  habitation,  and  is  known  for  many  miles 
around  as  "The  Shingled  School  House." 


SHINGLED  SCHOOL  HOI'SE. 


This  house  was  frequently  used  on  Sunday  for  re- 
ligious rheetings,  and  at  other  times  for  debates  and 
spelling  schools.    Here  the  "aspiring  youth,"  full  of 
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Vermont  glory,  measured  lances  with  all  who  came 
in  his  way,  and  prepared  himself  for  future  confli6l 
in  life's  great  struggle. 

More  than  50  years  ago  a  mania  appeared  among 
the  people  of  Vermont  which  seemed  to  spread  over 
the  entire  state.  It  was  in  relation  to  education,  and 
culminated  in  establishing  an  Academy  in  nearly  all 
the  principal  towns  in  the  state,  where  none  existed 
before.  It  reached  Whitingham  in  1842,  and  the 
citizens  became  suddenly  interested  in  schools  and 
school  houses.  They  at  once  obtained  money  by 
subscription  and  ere6led  an  academy  building — one 
of  the  best  in  the  county.  This  building  stood  east 
of  the  Baptist  church,  on  the  same  side  of  the  road. 

Its  location  was  all  that  could  be  desired  for  health, 
quiet,  or  romantic  scenery,  it  being  on  an  elevation 
overlookijig  the  Deerfield  valley,  with  Lake  Sadawga 
in  the  foreground  and  a  spur  of  the  Green  Mountains 
looming  up  with  their  hazy  summits  between  that 
point  and  Bennington,  on  the  west. 

Whoever  has  a  taste  for  natural  scenery  will  not 
fail  to  be  charmed  with  this  lake  and  its  surroundings, 
especially  when  viewed  from  a  point  near  the  site  of 
the  academy.  This  lake  bears  an  Indian  name,  and 
its  shores  still  maintain  their  aboriginal  solitude  as 
quietly  as  its  great  uncle,  located  in  Webster,  Mass., 
Chargoggagoggmanchauggagoggagungamaugg. 

Both  these  names  have  been  abbreviated  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  but  the  one  at  Webster  is  still  a 
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challenge  to  the  erudition  of  historian,  poet  or  scholar. 

The  surroundings  of  our  schools  frequently  have 
more  to  do  with  the  best  education  of  youth  than  the 
schools  themselves,  for  among  them  the  student  • 

"Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 


High  mountains,  deep  valleys,  rushing  waters  or 
meandering  streams,  together  with  a  pleasing  land- 
scape, the  bursting  buds  of  Spring,  or  the  solemn 
tints  of  Autumn,  satisfy  the  spirit  that  longs  for  com- 
munion with  the  silent  grandeur  of  Nature,  far  better 
than  to  read  of  what  w^e  cannot  see. 

Whitingham  academy  was  fortunately  located  with 
these  appliances  near  at  hand,  and  the  first  term  was 
opened  September  7,  1842.  Prof.  John  H.  Kellom, 
A.  B.,  a  native  of  Georgia,  was  the  first  Preceptor, 
a  graduate  of  Williams  college,  a  thorough  disciplin- 
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arian,  a  ripe  scholar,  a  good  citizen,  a  fine  gentle- 
man, and  much  respe6led  by  all  the  people. 

Under  his  dire6lion  the  school  was  prosperous 
and  occupied  a  high  position  among  the  educational 
institutions  of  Vermont. 

Prof.  Kellom  was  equipped  for  a  broader  field,  and 
his  place  here  was  soon  filled  by  persons  of  much 
less  ability  and  less  learning. 


When  this  building  was  finished,  in  the  early  au- 
tumn of  1842,  the  following  notice  appeared  in  the 
Vermont  Phoenix: — 

WHITINGHAM  ACADEMY. 

The  Trustees  cheerfully  announce  to  the  friends  of  Education 
and  Public  generally,  that  a  new  and  commodious  building  has 
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recently  been  erected  in  Whitingham  Centre,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  offering  new  and  additional  opportunity  to  the  enquiring 
Scholar. 

No  exertion  on 'part  of  the  Trustees  will  be  spared  to  render 
this  Institution  pleasant,  cheap  and  agreeable.  The  first  Term  of 
this  Institution  will  commence  the  ist  Wednesday  in  Sept.  next, 
under  the  instru6lion  of  Mr.  John  H.  Kellom,  A.  B.,  a  graduate 
of  Williams  College,  as  principal.  Such  assistance  will  be  furnish- 
ed as  the  patronage  may  demand. 

The  Trustees  add  with  pleasure,  that  from  the  experience  and 
success  of  Mr.  Kellom  in  Teaching — combined  with  the  high 
recommendations  of  the  President  of  Williams  College — they  have 
no  doubt  of  the  extra  opportunity  afforded  to  the  youth  of  this  and 
the  adjoining  towns. 

Board  may  be  obtained  in  good  families  from  $1.00  to  ^1.25  per 
week.  Students  may  be  accommodated  with  private  study  rooms 
in  the  Academy. 

Terms  of  Tuition. 

Common  English  Branches  per  term    ....  ^3.00 

Higher  •        .  3.50 

Ancient  Languages      .       .       .       .       .       .       .  4.00 

French  in  addition      .   i.oo 

By  order  of  the  Trustees, 

J.  E.  Butler,  Secretary. 

Whitingham,  Aug.  12,  1842. 

This  unpretentious  notice  was  published  twice  in 
the  Brattleboro  paper,  and  about  40  rugged  Ver- 
monters,  with  a  few  from  other  states,  responded 
thereto.  These  young  people  were  not  there  to  kill 
'time ;  but  each  and  all  had  a  well  defined  purpose, 
and  seemed  willing  to  bear  the  burden  of  individu- 
ality, to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  establish  their 
own  identity  and  mark  out  a  prospe6live  future. 
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During  this  and  the  spring  term  of  1843  the  school 
became  more  widely  known,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
fall  term  of  that  year  the  following  names  were  upon 
the  Register  as  students.  This  was  Prof.  Kellom's 
third  and  last  term. 


Ballou,  Emory, 

Ballou,  Hosea  B., 

Ballou,  Massena  F., 

Barney,  Charlotte  L.,  Guilford, 

Barry,  John  S.,       Rowe,  Mass., 

Blanchard,  Calista  E., 

Blanchard,  Moses  C, 

Booth,  Matilda  H.,  Bennington, 

Bowen,  Cassendana, 

Bowen,  Diantha  L., 

Bowen,  Janette  S., 

Bowen,  Ophelia  C, 

Bowen,  Sarah  D., 

Brigham,  Francis  E., 

Brown,  Albert  R., 

Brown,  Mary  A., 

Brown,  Milliscent  Almira, 

Carley,  Cyrus  AV., 

Chase,  Mary  M., 

Clark,  Lewis  2d.,  Colraine,  Mass., 

Corkins,  Harriet  E., 

Davis,  E.  F., 

Hall,  Sophia  M., 


Hatch,  James  W.,  West  Halifax, 
Houghton,  Lemuel, 
Jillson,  Clark, 

Kingsbury,  Elliot,  Wilmington, 
Lesure,  Louise,  N.  Adams,  Mass., 
Leonard,  Clark,  West  Dover, 
Murdock,  Charles  P., 
Murdock,  Dexter  C, 
Peck  Charles,  Rowe,  Mass., 
Potter,  Mary  E., 

Putnam,  Maria  N.,  Halifax, 
Reid  Pebe  A.,  Hahfax, 
Russell,  Lucy  Ann,  ^ 
Smith,  M.  A.,  Colraine,  Mass., 
Stark,  James  L.  Jr.,  Halifax, 
Snow,  Mary  E., 

Stetson,  Norris  L.,  Wilmington, 
Tyler,  Benjamin  Owen,  Guilford, 
Warren,  Henry  B.,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
Waste,  Amelia, 

West,  Leonard,  Dover, 
Wheeler,  Samuel  Jr., 
Whitney,  Jane  M. 


Hiram  A.  Pratt  succeeded  Prof.  Kellom  as  Princi- 
pal in  the  spring  of  184.4,  ^'^d  Tarrant  Sibley  taught 
the  fall  term  of  that  year.  From  this  time  onward 
there  was  but  one  term  in  each  year,  and  that  was 
invariably  in  the  fall.  Haynes  H.  Chilson  taught  in 
1845;  Nathaniel  J.  Smith,  in  1846;  Wm.  G.  Brown, 
1847,  1848,  1849;  Joseph  T.  Tucker,  1850;  Alfred 
J.  Olds,  1851  ;  George  E.  Sanborn.  1853;  Hiram  M. 
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Dickinson,  1854;  Emory  Pearl  Andrews,  1855; 
Henry  Winn,  1856;  William  Brown,  assisted  by  Ad- 
dison Brown,  i860;  Charles  E.  Stroud,  1861. 

Although  a  few  terms  were  missed,  this  school 
had  an  active  existence  of  nearly  20  years,  but  when 
the  fever  turned  there  began  to  be  a  scarcity  of  pupils, 
and  finally  the  house  was  abandoned  as  an  academy, 
only  one  room  being  used  for  a  distri61:  school. 

This  is  a  sad  spe^lacle  for  one  who  can  point  out 
the  places  where  three  school  houses  and  three 
churches  formerly  stood,  some  of  them  built  within 
his  memory,  and  all  frequented  by  him  in  early  man- 
hood. This  pi6lure  of  a  "deserted  village"  has  been 
the  subje61  of  regretful  remark  for  many  years. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
has  recently  alluded  to  this  identical  locality,  in  the 
following  graphic  words  : 

Midway  between  Williamstown  and  Brattleboro  a  few  years  ago 
I  saw  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  against  the  evening  sky  what  seemed 
a  large  cathedral.  Driving  thither,  I  found  a  huge,  old-time  two- 
story  church,  a  large  academy  (which  had  blended  in  the  distance 
with  the  church),  a  village  with  a  broad  street,  perhaps  150  feet  in 
in  width.  I  drove  on,  and  found  that  the  church  was  abandoned, 
the  academy  dismantled,  the  village  deserted.  Here  had  been 
industry,  education,  religion,  comfort  and  contentment,  but  there 
remained  only  a  drear  solitude  of  forsaken  homes. 

'  This  academy  now  stands,  but  its  foundations  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  elements,  its  roof  decayed,  its 
timbers  out  of  line,  its  doors  and  windows  gone,  and 
the  dismal  winds  of  winter  moan  in  its  deserted  halls. 
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Since  the  above  was  written  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  this  building  received  its  last  stroke  of  demoli- 
tion in  April,  1889. 

The  ways  adopted  in  the  transa6lion  of  ordinary 

TOWN  BUSINESS 

would  have  been  almost  wholly  unknown  if  an  old 
receipt  book,  covering  the  early  business  transa6lions 
of  the  town,  had  not  been  rescued  from  a  pile  of  old 
rubbish  and  allowed  to  tell  its  own  story. 

A  large  number  of  receipts  with  the  signatures  in 
fac-simile,  extending  over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  are  here  presented  for  public  inspedlion. 

Whitingham,  September  6,  1803. — Rec'd  an  order  onthe  Town 
Treasurer  of  Whitinghan  for  the  sum  of  sixteen  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  in  full  for  a  burying  cloth. 


pr  me 


Whitingham,  January  12,  1804. — Rec'd  of  the  Sele(5lmen  of  Whi- 
tingham an  order  on  the  Town  Treasurer  for  the  sum  of  thirteen 
Shillings  for  making  a  Coffin  for  Hannah  Whitney's  child  &  making 
a  Pound  Gate,  ^^^^^^ 


Whitingham  April  i,  1805. — Receiv'd  of  the  Town  Treasury  six 
Dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  full  for  hording  the  Clargey  the  year  past 


Whitingham  June  4,  1806. — Re'd  of  the  Sele6lmen  of  Whiting- 
ham two  Orders  on  the  Town  treasury  one  of  the  some  of  three 
Dollars  and  sixty  six  cents  in  full  for  my  serveses  as  A  Sele6tman 
for  the  [year]  1804  and  the  other  the  some  of  two  Dollars  and 
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thirty  three  cents  in  full  Serveses  as  a  Selectman  for  the  year  1805. 

December  9,  1807. — Rec'd  of  the  Seledlmen  of  Whitingham  an 
order  on  the  Town  Treasurer  for  the  sum  of  seventy-five  cents  in 
full  for  a  day's  service  settling  with  the  Treasurer  in  1806. 


April  29,  1808. — Rec'd  of  the  Sele6tmen  Two  orders  on  the 
Town  Treasurer  for  the  Sum  of  Nine  Dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents 
in  full  for  all  Demands  I  have  aginst  the  Town. 


September  28,  1809. — Rec'd  of  the  Selectmen  a  Du  bill  for  the 
Sum  of  Six  Dollars  and  1 7  cents  Which  when  Paid  will  be  in  full 
for  Doctoring  Mark  Williams  in  December  Last. 

April  25,  1 8 10. — Receiv'd  of  the  Sele6lmen  of  the  Town  of  Whi- 
tingham an  Order  for  the  sum  of  thirty-four  Dollars  and  Eighty- 
three  cents  on  the  Town  Treasurer  it  Being  in  full  for  all  my  Am- 
ount for  keeping  Mark  Williams  and  Wife  and  Mother  charges  that 
I  have  against  said  Town  of  Whitingham  to  this  Day. 


Whitingham  June  29,  181 1.— Recev'd  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Town  of  Whitingham  two  Small  orders  on  the  Town  Trearurer  to 
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the  amount  of  one  Dollar  and  2  cents  in  full  of  all  Dues  and  De- 
mands against  said  town. 


Whitingham  April  the  20.  181 2. — Received  of  the  Selectmen  of 
the  Town  of  Whitingham  one  Dollar  and  fifty  [cents]  in  full  of  all 
accounts  against  the  Town  of  Whitingham  for  Do6loring  the  poor 
of  Said  Town. 


Whitingham  June  15,  1813. — Rece'd  of  the  Sele6l  Men  of  the 
town  of  Whitingham  an  order  on  the  treasurer  of  Said  town  to  the 
amount  of  one  Dollar  and  four  cents  it  being  in  full  for  my  fees  for 
warning  out  Some  Persons  in  Whitingham. 


Whitingham  May  31,  18 14. — Received  an  order  on  the  Town 
Treasurer  for  the  sum  of  twenty-one  Dollars  it  being  in  full  for  sup- 
porting the  Widow  WiUiams  for  the  year  18 13. 


Whitingham  February  20,  1815. — Rec'd  of  the  Select  men  of 
Whitingham  an  order  of  one  Dollar  &  Sixty  Seven  cents  on  the  town 
Treasury  it  being  in  full  for  one  pair  women  shoes  &  all  Demands 
I  have  against  Said  Town. 


Whitingham  Dec.  21,  1816.— Rec'd  of  the  Seleft  Men  of  Whi- 
tingham an  order  on  the  Town  Treasury  to  the  amount  of  one 
Dollar  Which  is  in  full  for  any  Demand  against  the  town  for  Clean- 
ing the  town  guns  and  oiling  them. 
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Whitinghani  May  9,  181 7. — Rec'd  of  the  Select  men  of  Whiting- 
ham  an  order  on  the  town  Treasurer  to  the  amount  of  four  Dollars 
and  thirty  three  cents  it  Being  in  full  for  my  Demand  against  the 
town  for  Cloth  for  a  Bead  tick  and  mending  a  pair  of  Shoes  for 
Mr.  Williams.  yn  ^ 


Whitingham  April  3,  1818. — Rec'd  of  Sele6lmen  of  Whitingham 
an -order  on  the  town  Treasurer  to  the  amount  of  Three  Dollars 
and  ninety  four  cents  it  being  in  full  for  School  money  in  my  Dis- 


Whitingham  August  24,  1819. — Rec'd  of  the  Select  Men  of  the 
Town  of  Whitingham  an  Order  on  the  Town  Treasury  for  the  Sum 
of  Twenty  two  Dollars  it  being  in  full  for  building  a  Bridge  nigh 
Samuel  Martings.  %  y 


Whitingham  February  16,  1820. — Received  of  the  Sele6lmen  of 
Whitingham  an  Order  on  the  Town  Treasurer  for  Eight  Dollars 
and  twenty  five  cents  jn  full  for  Building  a  Cage  for  Mr.  Bemis. 


Whitingham  April  4,  182 1. — Received  of  the  Select  Men  an  or- 
der on  the  Town  Treasurer  for  the  sum  of  seventy  five  Cents  in 
full  for  Diging  Jonathan  Cross  Deceased  Grave. 


November  27,  1822- — Received  an  order  of  the  Selectmen  of 
Whitingham  for  the  sum  of  five  Dollars  Eighty  four  cents  on  the 
Treasurer  in  full  for  labor  on  the  Road  which  was  indited  by  the 
County  Court  in  said  town  of  Whitingham. 
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April  12,  1823. — Received  of  the  Select  men  of  Whitingham  an 
order  on  the  Town  Treasurer  for  one  Dollar  and  ninety  cents  being 
the  Sum  Due  District  No.  7  for  school  money  the  present  year. 

Whitingham  March,  1824. — Recei'd  of  the  Select  men  of  the 
town  of  Whitingham  an  order  for  the  Sum  of  four  Dollars  being  for 
my  services  as  treasurer  for  the  two  years  past. 


Whitingham  March  12,  1825. — Receiv'd  of  the  Sele6lmen  of  the 
Town  of  Whitingham  an  order  on  the  Town  Treasurer  for  the  sum 
of  Nineteen  Dollars  &  seventy  five  Cents  in  full  for  building  a 
Bridge. 


NO 

Whitingham  March  8,  1826. — Receiyed  of  the  Selectmen  of  the 
Town  of  Whitingham  two  Dollars  in  full  for  Lister  for  the  past  year. 


Whitingham  June,  1827. — Received  of  the  Sele6lmen  of  Whi- 
tingham an  order  on  the  Town  Treasurer  for  two  Dollars  in  full  for 
appraising  the  Estate  of  Mrs.  Lovit  and  plank  for  the  use  of  the 

Whitingham  Sept.  2,  1828. — Received  of  the  Sele6lmen  of  the 
Town  of  Whitinghan  an  order  on  the  Town  Treasure  to  the  amount 
of  five  Dollars  &  four  cents  it  being  for  guide  posts. 

Whitingham  March  7,  1829. — Received  of  the  Select  men  an 
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order  on  the  Town  Treasurer  for  one  Dollar  in  full  for  providing  a 
stamp  to  seal,  measures  for  the  Town  of  Whitingham. 


April  30,  1830 — Receiv'd  an  order  of  the  Sele6lmen  of  the  Town 
of  Whitingham  an  order  on  Treasurer  of  said  Town  for  the  sum 
Five  Dollars  being  For  Keeping  Elefty  Corbit  in  Full  of  all  De- 
mands up  to  this  Date  against  Sd  Town. 


Whitingham  April  23,  1831. — Rec'd  of  the  Seled  men  an  order 
on  the  Town  treasure  for  the  Sum  of  forty  four  dollars  in  full  for 
keeping  Emeline  &  Charlotte  Hosley  the  year  Past. 


Whitingham  May  5,  1832 — Rec'd  of  the  Select  men  of  the  Town 
of  Whitingham  an  order  amounting  to  Eighteen  Dollars  for  Keep- 
ing Emeline  Horsley  the  past  year  in  full. 


Whitingham  March  16,  1833. —  Rec'd  of  the  Seledmen  of  the 
Town  of  Whitingham  an  order  on  the  Town  Treasure  for  the  sum 
of  three  Dollars  it  being  for  A  Coffin  for  Almira  Bemis. 


Whitingham  March  8,  1834. — Received  of  the  Select  Men  a 
town  order  for  two  Dollars  and  Sixty  Seven  Cents  in  full  for  Servi- 
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ces  as  Treasurer  and  other  services  the  past  year. 

Whitmgham  April  4,  1835. — Rec'd  an  order  on  the  Treasurer 
of  said  Town  amounting  to  Fifteen  Dollars  and  ninety  Cents  it 
being  in  full  for  the  sum  Due  school  District  No.  10  the  present 
year. 

Whitingham  April  4,  1836. — Rec'd  of  the  select  men  of  the 
town  of  Whitingham  an  order  on  the  treasurer  to  the  amount  of 
forty  two  Dollars  &  sixty  cents  it  being  the  full  share  of  public 
money  for  school  Distri6l  No.  7. 


MERCANTILE  OPERATIONS. 

Silas  Hamilton  was  the  first  person  to  furnish  sup- 
plies for  the  inhabitants  of  Whitingham,  but  he  was 
not  a  merchant,  nor  did  he  keep  a  store  of  goods  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  public,  but  he  might  be 
called  a  trader,  a  speculator  in  lands,  and  every  other 
thing  whereby  he  could  make  black  appear  white. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  world,  shrewd,  unscrupulous 
and  reckless.  To  describe  him  briefly  and  minutely 
would  be  to  say  that  he  was  an  adventurer. 

Calvin  Munn  was  the  first  merchant  in  Whitino-- 
ham  and  was  in  trade  there  previous  to  the  present 
century.  He  took  the  freeman's  oath  in  1788,  and 
was  selectman  in  1789,  1791  ;  moderator  in  1792. 
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In  1804  William  and  Joseph  Goodnow  built  the  first 
store  in  town,  on  the  site  of  the  store  and  tavern  more 
recently  built,  now  in  ruins. 

John  Noyes  came  a  few  years  later.  He  was  fath- 
er of  John  H.  Noyes  who  established  a  community 
in  Putney,  known  as  "perfectionists".  They  were 
driven  out  of  the  state  in  1847,  but  gathered  again 
at  Oneida  N.  Y.  and  re-organized  under  the  lead  of 
their  former  director,  John  H.  Noyes.  He  was  not 
without  talent,  but  his  methods  of  conduCling  social 
affairs  was  not  approved  as  being  stri6lly  moral. 

Mr.  Noyes  Sr.  spent  several  years  in  Whitingham 
and  became  somewhat  distinguished  in  politics.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  college  in  1795,  after 
which  he  became  a  tutor  therein.  In  18 15  he  was 
ele6led  to  congress  and  served  two  years.  He  died 
in  1 84 1,  aged  78  years. 

Adin  Thayer  was  the  first  Postmaster  of  Whiting- 
ham, appointed  in  1816.  He  served  four  years  and 
was  a  merchant  at  the  centre  of  the  town.  He  was 
selectman  in  18 18.  He  died  at  Hoosick  Falls  N.  Y. 
in  1858  at  the  age  of  73  years. 

Linus  Austin  succeeded  Mr.  Thayer.  He  was  a 
sort  of  tripod,  holding  the  position  of  merchant,  min- 
ister and  postmaster.  He  was  appointed  in  1820. 
'  Asahel  Booth  was  in  trade  here  for  several  years, 
but  finally  removed  to  Bennington  where  he  died  in 
1886,  at  the  age  of  85  years. 

Eli  Higley  was  a  prominent  citizen,  and  in  1825 
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became  a  merchant.  He  was  the  prime  mover  in 
building  the  hotel  and  store,  the  remains  of  which 
are  now  standing.  His  dwelling  house  stood  near 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  common,  west  of  the  road 
running  north,  and  was  a  favorite  resort  on  the  Sab- 
bath for  the  thirsty  church  goers  who  assembled 
there  at  noon  time,  to  pay  their  respe6ls  to 

"The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron  bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well." 

In  front  of  this  house  the  hay  scales  were  located, 
and  the  mystery  supposed  to  exist  under  the  platform 
drew  many  an  inquisitive  youth  to  that  locality  in  the 
days  of  June  trainings  and  ginger  bread. 

Ephraim  Smith  kept  a  store  at  the  "corners,"  about 
a  mile  southerly  from  the  common.  He  was  promi- 
nent in  town  affairs,  town  clerk  from  1818  to  1826, 
inclusive,  and  representative  two  years. 

George  Boardman  was  in  business  several  years 
at  the  centre,  his  store  was  near  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  common  where  Henry  Goodnow  lately  traded. 

Emory  Greenleaf  and  Royal  Houghton  w^ere  both 
in  trade  here  about  1820.  Houghton  was  postmas- 
ter in  1826  for  one  year  only. 

Reuben  Winn  commenced  trade  here  in  1833,  and 
continued  in  business  till  1846,  when  his  partner, 
Rufus  Chase,  died.  Mr.  Winn  was  the  ablest  man 
who  ever  did  business  in  W^hitingham.  He  was  one 
of  the  sele6lmen  eight  years,  being  chairman  during 
the  war.    He  was  state  senator  2  years,  postmaster 
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1 1  years,  and  held  some  office  in  town  or  county  44 
consecutive  years. 

Rufus  Chase  was  a  popular  merchant,  a  singer  and 
a  gentleman,  but  died  in  early  manhood. 

Henry  Goodnow  was  a  well  known  trader  here  for 
many  years.  His  store  was  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
common,  near  which  he  built  a  new  house.  He  was 
postmaster  9  years.  Shoreham  Goodnow  was  also 
in  trade  at  the  same  place  for  several  years. 

Henry  S.  Goodnow  was  in  trade  at  the  centre,  and 
postmaster  4  years  next  previous  to  1857. 

Alfred  Bowen  traded  at  the  centre  and  Jackson- 
ville, Eli  Green  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  Alfred 
Green,  more  than  a  mile  southwesterly  from  town. 

Eli  Green  was  a  representative  to  the  Legislature 
four  years  in  succession  next  previous  to  1852. 

Saxton  Plumb  first  traded  at  Point  Pleasant  a  mile 
northeasterly  from  Jacksonville,  where  he  was  post- 
master 8  years.  He  had  the  name  of  the  office 
changed  to  Jacksonville,  and  by  so  doing  the  village 
before  known  as  Martin's  Mills  and  New  Boston, 
took  its  present  name,  Nov.  4,  1834,  in  honor  of 
Gen.  Jackson  who  was  then  president  of  the  United 
States.  At  this  place  Mr.  Plumb  was  postmaster  5 
years,    He  was  merchant,  politician  and  postmaster. 

Laban  J.  Childs  and  Adin  T.  Childs  were  from 
Wilmington  but  in  trade  at  Jacksonville  in  1845,  ^^^^^ 
they  were  both  postmasters  that  year,  6  months  each. 

Philander  H.  Sumner  had  a  store  at  Jacksonville, 
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and  was  postmaster  there  from  1847  to06l.  27,  1851. 
Martin  Brown  did  a  large  miscellaneous  business  at 
Jacksonville,  and  also  successfully  managed  a  large 
retail  store.    He  was  postmaster  from  1854  to  1856. 

Norris  L.  Stetson,  Albert  C.  Stetson,  W.  P.  Jones, 
Edwin  C.  Starr,  S.  A.  Clark,  O.  N.  Stickney,  M.  W. 
Stickney,  W.  O.  Hunt,  John  H.  Sears,  E.  P.  Read, 
Wm.  A.  Brown,  H.  A.  Wheeler,  and  Clarence  H. 
Shepardson,  were  merchants  in  Jacksonville. 

Norris  L,  Stetson  was  representative  in  1867  and 
1868,  and  postmaster  from  185  i  to  1854,  and  from 
1865  to  1867,  and  from  1870  to  1885.  Albert  C. 
Stetson  was  postmaster  from  1867  to  1870. 

George  W.  Chase,  Eli  T.  Green,  Cyrus  Temple, 
Abraham  Chase,  Thaddeus  Wheeler,  Henry  C*  Mil- 
lington,  Herbert  E.  Knowlton  and  Albert  L.  Cook, 
have  been  in  trade  at  Sadawga.  Green  was  post- 
master there  in  1865,  Millington  in  1878,  Knowlton 
in  1887,  and  Cook  in  1889  up  to  the  present  time. 

Sadawga  postoffice  was  changed  in  name  and  call- 
ed Whitingham,  February  23,  1882. 

Several  others  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  as  clerks  or  proprietors. 

The  principal  business  firms  have  been,  William  & 
Joseph  Goodnow,  Noyes  &  Thayer,  Austin  &  Booth, 
Smith  &  Boardman,  Greenleaf  &  Houghton,  Higley 
&  Booth,  Houghton  &  Booth,  Boardman  &  Winn, 
Winn  &  Chase,  Brown  &  Stetson,  Brown  &  Wheeler, 
Stetson  &  Jones,  Stickney  &  Hunt,  Chase  &  Green. 
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farmers'  interest  company. 

In  1837  a  mercantile  proje(ft  was  developed,  of  a 
different  chara6ler  from  anything  Whitingham  had 
before  known,  and  so  radical  in  its  general  features 
that  many  looked  upon  it  as  a  revelation  in  trade. 

It  consisted  of  the  formation  of  a  copartnership 
composed  of  about  a  dozen  responsible  farmers, 
under  the  firm  name  of  "The  Farmers'  Interest  Com- 
pany," the  object  being  to  accommodate  the  people, 
especially  the  farmers,  by  showing  them  how  to  run 
a  country  store  of  their  own,  under  the  manipulation 
of  an  agent  who  owned  nothing.  Cyrus  Ballou  was 
employed  as  agent,  and  Maturin  Ballou  Jr.  was  clerk. 
They  had  nothing  to  lose,  the  proprietors  had,  and 
they  lost  it. 

This  store,  formerly  a  cabinet  and  paint  shop,  was 
located  about  a  mile  southwest  from  the  centre  of  the 
town,  near  the  residence  of  Dr.  Gillett.  The  follow- 
ing  cut  represents  this  building  as  it  then  appeared. 


The  agent  and  clerk  were  inexperienced  in  mer- 
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cantile  usages,  and  irresponsible  financially.  They 
loved  fun  better  than  success  in  business.  They  had 
fun  and  the  farmers  paid  the  bills. 

This  was  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  in  the  bal- 
my days  of  rum  and  molasses  ;  and  when  any  of  the 
proprietors  went  to  the  store  on  business,  it  was 
considered  expedient  to  invite  them  into  the  back 
room  to  sample  the  drinks  before  looking  over  the 
accounts,  as  this  preliminary  embellishmient  tended 
to  suddenly  develop  most  of  them  into  millionaires, 
and  also  attest  the  disinterested  civility  of  the  agent 
and  his  genial  clerk. 

The  credit  of  the  company  was  above  suspicion, 
for  it  rested  on  the  solid  basis  of  many  farms,  inter- 
larded with  bank  accounts  and  other  personal  prop- 
erty. The  merchants  in  Boston  who  supplied  the 
goods  were  secure,  and  willing  to  furnish  food  for 
revelry  while  the  credit  of  the  company  was  unim- 
paired. This  was  a  novel  but  speedy  way  to  dispose 
of  a  homestead  without  an  equivalent  other  than  bad 
habits  and  ruined  health. 

TJie  end  came,  the  managers  vanished,  and  the 
duped  farmers  "refused  to  be  comforted"  for  more 
than  a  generation.  The  rivalry  engendered  between 
this  company  and  the  merchants  in  other  parts  of  the 
town  outlived  those  who  were  a6live  participants 
in  this  scheme  of  fraud  ;  and  the  jealousy  thereby 
evolved  is  felt  at  the  present  time.  The  entire  man- 
agement seemed  to  be  condu6led  under  the  exhiler- 
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ating  delusion  that  success  in  business  depended 
largely  upon  New  England  Rum.  This  store  was 
the  favorite  resort  of  the  idle,  the  intemperate,  the 
illiterate  and  the  hopelessly  wicked. 

Long  winter  evenings  were  spent  there,  away  from 
the  family  fire-side,  and  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  telling  sensational  stories  and  drinking  black-strap. 
After  a  few  drinks  some  would  become  so  rich  as  to 
think  they  owned  not  only  the  store  but  most  of  the 
town,  and  make  a  display  of  their  liberality  by  treat- 
ing all  present,  without  regard  to  nationality  or  age. 
The  vagabond  here  met  his  wealthy  neighbor,  hoping 
to  share  his  hospitality,  and  none  went  away  empty. 

After  a  short  struggle  with  the  king  of  horrors, 
the  desolator  of  homes,  the  father  of  snakes,  the  re- 
plenisher  of  sheol,  the  liberality  of  the  proprietors 
would  become  suddenly  adorned  with  the  admiration 
of  a  few  half  conscious  drunkards.  Among  those 
thus  charmed  by  this  sort  of  destru(5live  liberality, 

was  one  Pike,  about  50  years  of  age,  stout  built, 

well  proportioned,  hard  fisted,  and  naturally  good 
natured,  but  a  terror  under  the  rule  of  Medford  and 
molasses. 

One  stormy  evening  in  winter  the  boys  assembled 
at  the  store  to  witness  one  of  these  bachanalian  se- 
ances. It  was  not  necessary  to  turn  down  the  lights, 
there  being  only  one  oil  lamp  in  the  store  and  that 
somewhat  dim.  Pike  was  there,  a  little  dazed,  but 
quite  talkative,  bantering  the  clerk  behind  the  coun- 
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ter.  His  eyes  looked  like  a  Conne6licut  River  fog, 
and  a  dreamy  uncertainty  seemed  to  pervade  his  stur- 
dy frame.  The  boys  obtained  a  new  clothes  line  and 
began  to  surround  Pike  with  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  him  into  close  quarters  when  they  pulled  on 
each  end  of  the  rope.  All  this  preliminary  work 
went  on  unnoticed  by  Pike  until  the  rope  began  to 
tighten  upon  him.  The  boys  thought  him  securely 
bound,  hand  and  foot,  and  began  to  exhibit  their 
mirth  at  the  apparent  helpless  condition  of  their  vic- 
tim, when  he  gave  a  sudden  spring — the  rope  broke 
and  Pike  was  free,  to  the  terror  of  all  present.  He 
then  undertook  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  boys, 
but  they  vanished  like  a  midnight  dream. 

After  a  few  minutes  they  again  entered  the  store 
separately  as  though  it  was  their  first  appearance  that 
evening,  unrecognized  by  Pike,  and  soon  the  cul- 
prits were  all  standing  around  their  victim,  listening 
with  solemn  interest  to  his  loud  execrations  and 
threats  against  those  wicked  boys. 

This  is  but  a  mild  sample  of  the  business  carried 
on  at  the  store  of  the  Farmers  Interest  Company,  and 
this  kind  of  nonsense  took  the  place  of  legitimate 
trade.  The  result  was  failure,  and  culminated  in  the 
complete  financial  ruin  of  several  wealthy  farmers. 

TOWN  STRUCTURES. 

The  public  buildings  of  the  town  have  not  been 
numerous,  the  most  important  being  the  old  meet- 
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ing-house,  built  in  1799.  The  school  houses  have 
been  built  from  time  to  time  as  they  were  needed, 
some  of  them  being  rude  and  in  winter  uncomfortable. 
But  there  was  one  stru6lure  built  by  the  town  in  1806 
which  seems  to  be  worthy  of  notice,  the  specifica- 
tions being  more  elaborate  than  those  of  the  church 
which  it  has  outlived.  This  was  the  town  Pound, 
located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  common.  The 
following  vote,  passed  by  the  town,  March  3,  1806, 
has  a  dire6l  bearing  on  the  pound  question: — 

March  j,  1806.  Voted  to  build  a  Pound  of  Stone  of  the  follow- 
ing Dimensions  (viz)  30  feet  Squair  Within  the  Walls,  the  Walls 
to  be  six  feet  high  four  teet  thick  at  the  bottom  two  feet  thick  on 
the  top  with  a  Squair  timber  on  the  top  frame  together  with  a 
Stone  Post  to  Hang  the  Door  or  gate  on  with  a  hole  drilled  in  the 
Said  Post  for  the  Hinges  to  be  set  in,  Said  Pound  to  be  Completed 
by  the  first  Day  of  July  next,  Said  Walls  to  be  Handsomely  faced 
on  the  inside  and  Decently  faced  on  the  outside  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  Select  Men. 

This  Pound  was  built  by  Oliver  F^uller  for  $34.98, 
and  it  has  defied  the  storms  of  more  than  80  winters. 

The  most  extensive  public  work  in  this  town  has 
been  the  constru6ling  of  highways  and  bridges.  But 
few  roads  were  laid  out  previous  to  establishing  high- 
way districts,  which  was  done  May  14,  1807,  when 
13  districts  were  designated  by  vote  of  the  town. 
After  this  numerous  roads  were  laid  out,  built  and 
kept  in  repair,  at  considerable  expense  to  the  town. 

But  the  building  of  bridges  had  much  to  do  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  town,  most  of  them  being  for 
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the  particular  benefit  of  those  who  resided  in  the 
westerly  part,  therefore,  it  was  not  easy  to  convince 
a  Jacksonville  voter  that  he  ought  to  help  pay  for  a 
bridge  to  especially  benefit  a  resident  of  Sadawga. 

In  1818  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  in  town  meet- 
ing assembled,  undertook  to  bridge  sectional  feeling 
as  well  as  the  Deerfield,  and  applied  to  the  Legisla- 
ture for  pecuniary  assistance.  At  the  March  meeting 
in  18 18,  the  town  "Voted  to  petition  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  at  their  next  session  to  grant  a  Lottery 
for  the  purpose  of  ere6ling  a  Bridge  across  Deerfield 
River  near  Ira  Davis'  or  Jeremiah  Wheeler  s." 

John  Roberts,  Amos  Brown,  and  Ephriam  Smith 
were  a  committee  to  carry  this  vote  into  efi'ect. 

March  7th,  1825,  the  town  "Voted  to  raise  $200 
to  build  a  bridge  across  D.  river  Ira  Davis'." 

In  1829  John  Brigham,  Joseph  Goodnow  and 
Amos  Brown  were  appointed  a  committee  to  build  a 
bridge  across  Deerfield  River.  March  i,  1830  Abra- 
ham Chase  and  James  White  were  added  to  the 
Bridge  committee. 

April  6th,  1832,  the  town  "Voted  not  to  build  a 
bridge  where  it  was  located  by  the  commissioners." 
061.  24th  1835,  the  town  "Voted  to  choose  a  com- 
mittee to  build  a  bridge  across  D.  river  where  it  was 
built  before.    Nehe-    /;  ^  xf/!r 


White  and  Elisha  Putnam,  to  contract  for  the  mak- 
ing of  Sd  Bridge  across  Sd  D.  R.    Voted  that  the 
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town  build  a  covered  Plank  Bridge  across  said  river." 

These  bridges  were  comparative}}'  inexpensive  and 
temporar)',  most  of  them  being  carried  away  when- 
e\'er  the  water  was  very  high.  But  it  cost  the  tow^n 
much  more  to  supply  these  frail  structures  annually 
than  it  would  to  have  built  them  more  permanent,  at 
greater  expense. 

In  1836,  $1,600  were  raised  to  pa)'  for  the  bridge 
built  o\  er  Deerheld  river,  near  the  residence  of  John 
Parsons.  June  27,  1837,  "the  bridge  below^  John 
Parsons'  was  located  and  established  by  the  seledl- 
men."  William  Bond  Jr.,  Harvey  Brow^n,  and  Hough- 
ton Sawyer.  This  bridge  was  warranted  to  stand  ten 
years.  It  stood  32  \-ears  and  was  finally  swept  away 
b)-  the  freshet  in  1869.  May  22.  1840,  the  town 
"\'oted  to  build  a  Trussle  Bridge  on  the  old  But- 
ments  near  Davis,'  with  the  subscription  of  the  in- 
habitants the  other  Side  of  the  River.  ' 

October  5.  1869,  nearly  all  the  bridges  in  town 
were  swept  avra}',  and  the  same  thing  has  happened 
once  since  that  time. 

POST  < » F  F I c  E  s . 

Wliitingham  was  without  a  post  office  36  \-ears, 
covering  the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperit}'  in  the 
increase  of  population.  The  mails  were  carried  by 
various  persons,  without  much  regularity  and  with 
but  little  regard  to  speedy  deliver)-.  There  had  been 
no  change  in  the  rates  since  the  organization  of  the 
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regular  department  under  the  constitution,  in  1789. 

A  letter  written  on  a  single  piece  of  paper  was 
subject  to  8  cents  postage  when  carried  any  distance 
under  40  miles  ;  over  40  and  under  90  miles  10 
cents;  over  90  and  under  150  miles  1272  cents; 
over  150  and  under  300  miles  17  cents;  over  300 
and  under  500  miles  20  cents  ;  over  500  miles  25  cts. 

In  18 16  these  rates  were  changed  so  that  a  single 
letter  carried  not  over  30  miles  was  6  K  cents  ;  over 
30  and  under  80  miles  10  cents  ;  over  80  and  under 
150  i2>2  cents;  over  150  and  under  400  miles  i8>4 
cents  ;  over  400  miles  25  cents. 

Prepayment  was  optional  with  whoever  sent  the 
letter,  and  dunning  letters  for  small  amounts,  when 
vigorously  applied,  became  a  terror  to  the  timid. 

In  18 16,  under  the  administration  of  James  Madi- 
son, the  first  post  office  was  established  in  Whiting- 
ham.  The  first  postmaster  was  Adin  Thayer,  a  mer- 
chant of  the  town,  who  held  the  office  four  years, 
when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  noted  clergyman, 
Rev.  Linus  Austin,  who  retained  it  six  years. 

This  office  was  located  at  the  centre  of  the  town, 
where  it  remained  66  years,  and  was  discontinued 
Feb.  20,  1882.  Its  business  and  name  was  there- 
upon transfered  to  Sadawga  and  that  office  is  now 
known  as  Whitingham. 

There  is  no  better  index  to  the  business  prosperity 
of  a  town  than  the  post  office.  Its  location  generally 
shows  where  the  centre  of  trade  is,  and  the  number 
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of  letters  sent  and  received  indicate  the  advancement 
or  decline  of  thrift  among  the  people. 

The  history  of  Whitingham's  progress  in  business, 
in  education  and  intelle6lual  development,  is  more 
clearly  shown  by  its  postal  service  than  by  any  other 
record  which  has  been  preserved. 

There  has  been  five  post  offices  in  Whitingham 
since  18 15,  the  last  taking  the  name  of  the  one  dis- 
continued Feb.  20,  1882.    The  record  is  as  follows: 

WHITINGHAM. 


POSTMASTFRS,  AND  WHEN  APPOINTED. 


Adin  Thayer, 

Henry  Goodnow, 

06lober  26, 

1816. 

August  27, 

1853. 

Linus  Austin, 

Thomas  Wrinkle, 

August  31, 

1820. 

January  7,  1862. 

Royal  Houghton, 

Newell  B.  Hall, 

May  25, 

1826. 

December  3, 

1863. 

ElUot  Brown, 

Nehemiah  Sprague  Jr., 

0(?tober  26, 

March  13, 

1827. 

1864. 

Horace  Roberts, 

Joel  Wilcox, 

August  8, 

1829. 

March  20, 

1867. 

John  E.  Butler, 

Russell  Stafford, 

January  3, 

1838. 

May  6, 

1869. 

Nathan  L.  Butler, 

Henry  S.  Goodnow, 

February  16, 

1843. 

June  7, 

1870. 

Reuben  Winn, 

Reuben  Winn, 

May  28, 

1850. 

June  15, 

1874. 

This  office  was  discontinued  February  20,  1882. 

Point  Pleasant,  located  about  a  mile  northeasterly 
from  Jacksonville,  was  at  one  time  a  place  of  some 
note,  having  a  church,  a  post  office  and  some  show 
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as  a  trade  centre.  Some  thought  its  future  more 
promising  than  that  of  Jacksonville. 

POINT  PLEASANT. 

Saxton  Plumb,  James  Roberts, 

April  10,  1826.  November  19,  1831. 

This  office  was  discontinued  November  4,  1834. 

In  1834,  the  locality  called ''Slab  Hollow,"  "Mar- 
tin's Mills"  and  "New  Boston,"  was  named  Jackson- 
ville, in  honor  of  president  Jackson,  and  thereupon 
the  post  office  at  Point  Pleasant  assumed  the  name 
of  Jacksonville  through  the  management  of  Saxton 
Plumb,  who  was  seeking  to  again  become  postmaster. 
This  office  has  the  following  record : 


JACKSONVILLE. 


Saxton  Plumb, 

Ira  Stafford, 

Nov.  4, 

1834. 

Aug.  20, 

1856. 

David  D.  Wilcox, 

Paul  H.  Cudworth, 

March  14, 

1839. 

April  15, 

1857. 

Laban  J.  Childs, 

Edward  L.  Roberts, 

Jan.  24, 

1845. 

Feb.  23, 

i860. 

Adin  T.  Childs, 

Norris  L.  Stetson, 

July  29, 

1845. 

Feb.  20, 

1865. 

Philander  H.  Sumner, 

Albert  C.  Stetson, 

June  21, 

1847. 

oa.  25, 

1867. 

Norris  L.  Stetson, 

Norris  L.  Stetson, 

Oct.  22, 

1851. 

March  28, 

1870. 

Martin  Brown, 

Herbert  G.  Porter, 

June  27, 

1854. 

oa.  21, 

1885. 

George  D.  Foster, 

Clarence  H.  Shepardson, 

Jan.  15, 

1856. 

Aug.  7, 

1889. 

The  village  of  Sadawga,  known  fifty  years  ago  as 
"The  Springs,"  became  quite  a  trade  mart  and  bet- 
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ter  postal  accommodations  were  demanded  by  those 
engaged  in  business  thereabouts.  In  185  i  an  office 
was  estabhshed  there,  named  Sadawga,  and  business 
increased  so  rapidly  that  the  need  of  such  office  was 
clearly  demonstrated,  and  shows  the  following  record : 

SADAWGA. 

George  W.  Chase,  Samuel  B.  Pike, 

Dec.  31,  185 1.  March  20,  1866. 

EU  T.  Green,  Cyrus  Temple, 

July  26,  1865.  March  25,  1868. 

Chas.  P.  Murdock,  Hosea  W.  Brigham, 

Nov.  30,  1865.  Dec.  9,  1872. 
Henry  C.  Millington,  Dec.  16,  1878. 

On  the  23d  of  Feb.,  1882,  the  name  of  this  office 
was  changed  from  Sadawga  to  Whitingham,  and  the 
following  appointments  have  since  been  made : 

W  H  ITI  N  G  H  A M  . 

George  S.  Goodnow,  Herbert  E.  Knowlton, 

Feb,  23,  1882.  March  26,  1887. 

Horatio  N.  Hix,  Albert  L.  Cook, 

March  31,  1882.  July  24,  1889. 

The  above  facts  show  that  Whitingham  has  main- 
tained a  postoffice  under  its  original  name,  with  the 
exception  of  three  days,  three  quarters  of  a  century. 

Typical  of  the  possibilities  of  mankind,  it  died  Feb. 
20,  1882,  was  raised  on  the  third  day  and  transport- 
ed to  a  more  genial  location  where  it  may  forever 
remain  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  its  Alma  Mater. 
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The  center  of  the  town,  where  nearly  all  the  busi- 
ness was  done  fifty  years  ago,  has  been  without  any 
postoffice  since  1882.  Its  churches  have  crumbled 
and  perished  under  the  rigors  of  climate,  the  lapse 
of  time  and  criminal  neglect.  Its  academy,  its  stores 
and  other  places  of  business  are  remebered  only  by 
the  oldest  inhabitant  or  through  the  uncertain  chan- 
nels of  tradition. 

PAUPERISM  . 

It  was  customary,  not  long  ago,  to  dispose  of  town 
paupers,  annually,  by  auction,  and  whoever  bid  the 
lowest  was  entitled  to  the  services  of  the  poor  person 
upon  whom  he  bid,  for  the  ensuing  year.  Paupers 
were  not  kept  for  the  fun  there  was  in  it,  but  for  the 
pay  received,  and  it  was  said  that  a  low  price  meant 
starvation  or  hard  work,  perhaps  both. 

In  cases  where  persons,  long  and  well  known  resi- 
dents of  the  town,  who  had  seen  better  days  and 
guilty  of  nothing  but  misfortune  and  poverty,  were 
sold  under  the  hammer,  soul  and  body,  from  year  to 
year,  to  some  man  mean  enough  to  bid  lower  than 
any  one  else,  with  the  expectation  of  profit  at  that, 
it  seemed  as  though  barbarism  had  taken  possession 
of  the  body  politic. 

The  town  records  for  March  7,  1825,  contain  the 
following  suggestive  statement : 

,  Struck  off  old  Mrs.  Williams  to  Jonathan  Dalrymple  for  $48.50 
per  year.   Struck  off  old  Mr.  Tyler  to  Eli  Hosley  for  $46.00  per  year. 
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The  records  seem  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  paupers 
of  Whitingham  were  ugly  as  well  as  poor,  or  the  fol- 
lowing vote  would  not  have  been  called  for: 

March  3,  1813.  Voted,  That  the  rules  for  governing  the  poor 
in  said  town  shall  be  as  follows,  viz.,  That  the  persons  to  whom 
the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  shall  bind  out  or  otherwise  agree  with  to 
take  the  charge  of  and  keep  any  of  the  poor  of  said  town,  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  said  overseers,  be  the  officers  to  inflict, 
any  or  all  of  the  punishments  allowed  by  law  on  any  person  (if  ne- 
cessary) so  committed  to  their  care  and  keeping,  Provided,  they 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  or  extend  any  kind  of  punishment  beyond 
what  the  law  allows. 

Whitingham  not  having  a  work  house,  as  provided 
by  law,  clearly  exceeded  its  authority  when  it  voted 
to  substitute  the  overseers  of  the  poor  for  a  board  of 
officers  who  could  only  exist  in  such  towns  as  had 
provided  a  workhouse.  The  fad:s  are,  there  was  no 
law  of  the  state  that  authorized  corporal  punishment 
of  a  pauper,  or  any  punishment,  except  by  implica- 
tion, such  as  would  insure  a  compliance  wath  salutary 
rules  made  by  towns  that  had  provided  a  workhouse; 
and  such  rules  w^ould  have  no  binding  force  to  war- 
rant the  punishment  of  a  citizen  for  their  violation, 
unless  they  were  adopted  in  legal  form  as  by-laws, 
and  properly  j3romulgated. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  laws  of  Vermont 
indicates  all  the  authority  Whitingham  had  in  this 
matter,  and  perhaps  suggests  that  its  vote  was  only 
an  apparition  shrouded  in  municipal  solemnity: 
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Every  town  which  has  provided,  or  shall  provide  a  work  house, 
may  at  any  legal  meeting  appoint  all  proper  officers  for  the  govern- 
ment of  such  house,  and  make  all  necessary  rules,  orders  and  reg- 
ulations, not  repugnnat  to  the  laws  of  the  state. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  statutes  do  not  provide 
for  any  punishment  whatever,  though  it  seems  fair  to 
maintain  that  the  regulations  of  a  workhouse  should 
include  the  proper  enforcement  of  good  order,  but 
Whitingham  had  no  such  house,  and  the  pauper 
franchise  was  annually  for  sale  on  the  auction  block, 
to  the  lowest  bidder.  It  is  sad  enough  to  become  a 
pauper  through  misfortune,  but  to  be  sold  as  a  slave 
after  becoming  old  and  disabled,  must  be  humiliating 
to  a  sensitive  mind,  and  such  are  to  be  found  even 
among  the  poor.  This  method  of  dealing  with  the 
unfortunate  was  not  original  with  Whitingham,  but 
came  from  a  more  ancient  commonwealth,  and  yet  of 
American  parentage. 

The  insane  poor,  and  even  the  insane  rich,  were 
formerly  obliged  to  suffer  for  want  of  proper  care. 
They  were  frequently  caged  like  wild  animals  and 
there  made  to  remain  day  and  night,  year  after  year. 
John  Bemis  was  insane  when  a  young  man  and  con- 
fined in  a  cage  about  20  years.  This  cage  was  made 
in  1820,  as  the  following  record  will  show: 

Whitingham,  February  16,  1820. — Received  of  the  Selectmen  of 
Whitingham  an  order  on  the  Town  Treasurer  for  Eight  Dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  in  full  for  Building  a  cage  for  Mr.  Bemis. 

Obed  Foster. 
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Since  the  State  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand  and 
furnished  hospitals  for  such  unfortunates  their  con- 
dition has  been  more  in  accordance  with  humanity. 
The  Asylum  at  Brattleboro  was  opened  in  1836. 

LAWYERS. 

Whitingham  has  produced  many  able  counsellors, 
not  only  for  her  own  benefit,  but  has  made  liberal 
contributions  to  other  towns  to  which  they  have  im- 
migrated and  become  distinguished. 

James  Roberts  Sr.  was  the  first  person  admitted 
to  the  Windham  County  bar  from  Whitingham,  of 
which  there  is  any  record.  He  was  admitted  late  in 
life  at  the  June  term  in  18 12,  when  66  years  of  age, 
and  his  admission  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  court 
was  in  August,  18 12.  He  was  32  years  old  when 
the  town  was  organized,  and  probably  practiced  sev- 
eral years  previous  to  his  admission. 

His  name  was  on  the  grand  list  in  1782,  and  he 
took  the  Freeman's  oath  in  March,  1784.  He  was 
probably  in  town  when  it  was  organized,  for  his  son 
John  was  born  there  May  15,  1781.  He  was  select- 
man ,14  years,  and  represented  the  town  in  the  legis- 
lature 12  years;  a  Justice  of  the  peace  20  years,  and 
for  a  term  of  years  Associate  Justice  of  the  Windham 
county  court,  and  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  said 
court  for  many  years.  He  was  possessed  of  rare 
abilities  and  highly  respe6led  by  his  fellow  townsmen. 
He  died  March  12,  1825,  at  the  age  of  79. 
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Horace  Roberts,  son  of  James,  was  born  April  4, 
1787.  He  represented  the  town  in  the  legislature 
2  years,  was  postmaster  7  years,  and  Justice  of  the 
peace  many  years.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
June,  18 18,  and  soon  went  to  Marietta  Ohio,  where 
where  General  Rufus  Putnam  of  Rutland  Mass.  had 
then  recently  established  a  colony  of  New  England 
men  and  women  in  the  interest  of  the  Ohio  Land 
Company,  where  he  established  the  first  academy, 
planned  and  superintended  the  building  of  the  first 
church,  (now  in  use)  and  organized  the  first  Bible 
Society  and  the  first  Sunday  School  in  Marietta. 

He  was  a  lawyer  of  considerable  ability,  and  why 
he  should  leave  the  western  Eldorado  and  return  to 
the  bleak  hills  of  Whitingham  does  not  now  appear 
of  record.  He  pra6liced  his  profession  in  Whiting- 
ham several  years  previous  to  his  death,  in  1837. 

He  was  noted  for  his  wit,  sarcasm  and  democracy. 

John  Roberts,  son  of  James,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  April,  1830,  at  the  age  of  49.  He  represented 
the  town  in  the  legislature  6  years,  was  Justice  of  the 
peace  32  years,  Justice  of  the  county  court  a  term  of 
years,  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  distri61:  of  Marlboro, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
in  1850.  He  was  also  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Vt. 
militia.  When  a  young  man  he  was  a  prominent 
Mason,  holding  the  office  of  Distri6l  Deputy  Grand 
Master  for  the  term  of  6  years.  He  died  May  14, 
1868,  at  the  age  of  87  years. 
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John  E.  Butler,  of  Jamaica  Vt.,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  April,  1837,  ^-^^^  soon  after  removed  to  Whi- 
tingham  where  he  was  in  successful  pra6lice  for  sev- 
eral years,  after  which  he  returned  to  Jamaica  and 
there  died.  He  was  admitted  to  pra^lice  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  at  the  Feb.  term,  1841.,  and  soon  took 
a  leading  position  at  the  Windham  county  bar. 

He  was  prominent  in  educational  matters,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  Trustees  of  Whitingham  Acade- 
my, and  secretary  of  the  board,  besides  being  the 
leading  spirit  in  carrying  forward  the  enterprise  and 
procuring  the  services  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
preceptors  ever  employed  in  Vermont. 

Mr.  Butler  was  widely  known  as  a  shrewd  lavv^yer, 
and  reputed  to  be  as  honest  as  the  profession  would 
admit  of,  therefore  his  advice  v/as  sought  by  litigants 
in  and  out  of  the  State ;  but  he  once  found  his  match 
in  a  plain,  unpretending  yeoman  who  adopted  a  new 
way  to  obtain  good  advice  from  a  good  lawyer. 

William  Porter  of  Rowe,  Mass.,  a  wealthy  farmer, 
had  a  case  pending  in  court,  and  being  a  man  who 
generally  invented  some  way  to  get  first  class  legal 
advice  free,  made  a  neighborly  call  one  day  at  Esq. 
Butler's  office.  Being  a  wealthy  gentleman  from 
another  state,  he  was  treated  by  Butler  with  great 
consideration  and  politeness.  During  the  conversa- 
tion Porter  very  adroitly  presented  a  hypothetical 
proposition  covering  the  points  involved  in  his  own 
case  which  he  most  desired  to  know  about,  asking 
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Butler  how  he  thought  such  a  case  would  likely  be 
disposed  of  under  the  fa6ls  he  presented. 

Not  knowing  or  supposing  that  such  a  case  really- 
existed,  Butler  gave  an  opinion.  Not  long  after  this, 
Porter's  case  having  been  advanced  another  stage, 
new  complications  arose  and  he  was  at  sea  again. 

Again  he  sought  advice  to  meet  new  conditions, 
under  the  same  disguise  as  before,  but  the  cunning 
lawyer  discovered  that  Porter  was  more  client  than 
visitor,  whereupon  he  presented  him  a  bill  for  legal 
advice  rendered.  Porter  saw  that  he  had  been  out- 
witted, at  his  own  expense,  and  his  chief  study  for 
the  next  three  months  was  to  conceive  some  plan 
whereby  he  might  countera6l  the  liability  of  a  suit  to 
recover  for  professional  services. 

While  this  unpleasantness  was  pending  Porter  had 
been  appointed  a  referee  in  a  cause  to  be  heard  at 
Butler's  office,  in  Whitingham.  This  hearing  took 
place  on  a  rainy  day  late  in  the  fall.  A  fire  was  built 
in  the  office,  and  when  the  parties  had  assembled  the 
room  was  so  full  of  smoke  that  no  business  could  be 
transacted.  Several  suggestions  were  made  by  the 
gentlemen  present  as  to  what  could  be  done  to  cure 
a  smoky  chimney. 

Porter  saw  his  opportunity  but  volunteered  no  ad- 
vice, simply  hinting  that  he  had  been  familiar  with 
similar  cases  and  was  an  expert  in  adapting  chim- 
neys to  almost  any  location,  shaping  the  inside  so 
that  the  smoke  would  readily  pass  off,  mentioning 
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several  chimneys  to  which  his  remedy  had  been  ap- 
plied with  complete  success.  Some  claimed  that  this 
particular  chimney  ought  to  be  made  larger  at  the 
top  and  built  higher.  Others  said  that  it  should  be 
constricted  just  above  the  fire-place,  and  still  others 
that  it  should  be  enlarged  at  this  point. 

Porter  was  careful  not  to  express  an  opinion  until 
Butler,  who  became  so  impressed  with  Porter's  supe- 
rior knowledge  in  such  matters,  deliberately  asked 
him  what  he  thought  ought  or  could  be  done  to 
make  the  chimney  draw.  Porter  then  made  a  detail- 
ed statement  as  to  the  proper  formation  of  his  (But- 
ler's) chimney,  and  what  alterations  would  make  it 
complete.  The  smoke  gradually  passed  off  and  the 
referee  case  was  heard  and  decided,  but  before  the 
company  had  dispersed  Porter  presented  a  bill  to 
Butler  for  advice,  twice  as  large  as  the  one  pending 
against  him.  The  astute  lawyer  had  been  done  up 
by  the  rustic  farmer,  and  here  the  matter  ended. 

Nathan  L.  Butler  was  of  Jamaica  and  a  brother 
of  John  E.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  April, 
1842,  and  after  a  brief  practice  in  Whitingham  re- 
turned with  his  brother  to  Jamaica.  He  won  the 
confidence  of  his  clients  by  attention  to  business  and 
the  faithfulness  he  displayed  in  managing  his  cases. 
His  youthful  appearance  was  not  favorable  to  sud- 
den success,  but  his  ready  comprehension  of  legal 
science,  his  gentlemanly  bearing  towards  court  and 
suitors,  his  keen  perception  of  equitable  rights  be- 
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tween  man  and  man,  made  him  a  formidable  rival  of 
older  and  more  experienced  men. 

John  Roberts  Jr.  was  admitted  in  April,  1846,  but 
never  practiced  to  any  extent  in  Vermont.  He  went 
west  soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  and  there 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

The  Roberts  family  was  remarkable  in  ability  and 
legal  attainments,  at  one  time  monopolizing  the  legal 
talent  of  Windham  county.  James  Roberts  Jr.,  born 
in  1793,  though  a  farmer  all  his  life,  had  a  legal  and 
analytical  mind  not  inferior  to  either  of  his  distin- 
guished brothers. 

William  H.  Follett  was  of  Jamaica,  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  County  and  Supreme  courts  in  1851. 
His  practice  in  Whitingham  was  not  extensive,  but 
his  knowledge  of  law  had  become  quite  thorough,  he 
being  a  diligent  and  careful  student. 

Truman  H.  Streeter,  son  of  Alton,  born  in  Rowe, 
Mass.,  Dec.  16,  18 16.  He  went  to  Whitingham  in 
early  life  and  remained  there  most  of  the  time  until 
the  fall  of  1868,  when  he  went  to  reside  in  Minnesota. 

He  worked  in  a  fa6lory,  taught  school,  studied  law, 
labored  on  the  farm,  and  was  finally  admitted  to  the 
Windham  county  bar  in  Sept.,  1853,  at  the  age  of  37 
years,  and  to  pra6lice  in  the  Supreme  court  of  Ver- 
mont in  1857.  He  had  what  might  have  been  a  lu- 
crative business,  but  he  was  inclined  to  wait  for  the 
coming  of  to-morrow  until  to-day  was  gone  and  his 
hopes  were  vanishing  with  its  twilight. 
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Mr.  Streeter  held  many  town  offices,  among  which 
were  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Grand  Juror,  Justice 
of  the  Peace  15  consecutive  years,  Constable  and 
Cclle6lor  two  years,  and  Representative  in  1858. 

He  was  an  accomplished  gentleman,  a  firm  friend, 
not  a  vindi6live  enemy,  but  a  loyal  citizen.  He  died 
in  Brattleboro' while  visiting  friends,  Sept.  5,  1886. 

Horatio  N.  Hicks,  son  of  Gideon  Hicks  of  Reads- 
boro,  was  admitted  to  practice  in  Sept.,  1854,  and  to 
the  Supreme  court  in  Feb.,  1857,  has  been  in  prac- 
tice nearly  40  years,  during  which  time  he  has  held 
many  town  offices,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  Representative  in  1861 ,  and  also  the  important 
position  of  State's  Attorney.  He  has  been  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  nearly  forty  consecutive  years., 

Abiathar  W.  Preston,  born  May  19,  1823,  was 
admitted  in  Windham  county  at  the  Sept.  term,  1855. 
He  practiced  a  short  time  in  Whitingham  and  then 
removed  to  North  Adams,  Mass.  where  he  became 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Berkshire  bar. 

Mr.  Preston  has  held  numerous  town  offices,  but 
he  has  fine  talents  not  as  fully  appreciated  in  North 
Adams  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  In  his  practice 
as  a  lawyer  his  advice  is  not  altogether  pleasing  to 
the  average  sinner,  but  partakes  of  the  candor  and  a 
moral  code  not  formulated  by  man,  and  bequeathed 
only  to  a  few.  Those  who  intend  to  win  a  case  on 
its  merits  will  find  a  formidable  advocate  in  Abiathar 
W.  Preston,  but  whoever  has  a  mean  thing  to  work 
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out  under  advice  of  counsel  had  better  employ  some 
other  person.    I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

Faxon  L.  Bowen,  son  of  Lorenzo,  was  of  Reads- 
boro,  attended  school  at  Whitingham  academy  and 
studied  law  with  H.  N.  Hicks,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  April,  1861.  He  returned  to  Readsboro  and 
is  now  in  pra6lice  there,  and  an  associate  Justice  of 
the  Bennington  county  court. 

John  W.  Croker  was  of  Readsboro,  and  son  of  a 
Methodist  clergyman,  studied  law  with  H.  N.  Hicks, 
and  admitted  to  pra6lice  in  Sept.,  1866. 

Augustine  A.  Butterfield  was  of  Wilmington, 
born  June  25,  1844,  admitted  to  the  bar  April,  1867, 
went  to  Whitingham  in  1868,  and  practiced  there  up 
to  the  present  time,  except  a  year  spent  in  Winchen- 
don,  Mass.,  in  company  with  L.  W.  Pierce  Esq. 

Mr.  Butterfield's  practice  has  been  honorable,  and 
his  fellow  citizens  have  confided  in  his  integrity  to  an 
unusual  extent,  by  ele6ling  him  while  a  young  man 
to  highly  responsible  positions.  In  1880  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  where  he  introduced  and 
carried  through  the  house  several  bills  of  importance 
to  the  state,  among  which  was  the  law  taxing  express 
and  telegraph  companies,  the  same  being  the  corner 
stone  of  the  present  Corporation  Tax  Law.  He  was 
ele6led  State's  Attorney  in  1882,  and  his  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  conne6led  with  that  office  for  two 
years  reflects  great  credit  upon  him  as  a  lawyer,  and 
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amply  displays  his  ability  to  manage  public  business. 

At  the  Centennial,  Aug.  18,  1880,  Mr.  Butterfield 
presided  with  dignity  and  to  the  acceptance  of  every 
person  present. 

HosEA  W.  Brigham  became  a  miember  of  the  bar 
in  April,  1872,  and  was  admitted  to  pra6lice  before 
the  Supreme  court  in  Feb.,  1876.  He  pra6liced  at 
Sadawga  several  years  and  was  prominent  in  town 
affairs.  He  was  Master  in  chancery  and  Justice  of 
the  peace.    He  removed  to  Winchester,  N.  H. 

Charles  S.  Chase,  a  native  of  Whitingham,  born 
May  13,  1855,  admitted  to  practice  in  April,  1880,  is 
still  engaged  in  his  profession,  and  in  conne6lion 
therewith  is  official  stenographer  and  court  reporter 
for  Windham  and  Bennington  county  courts,  Justice 
of  the  peace  and  master  in  chancery. 

Adelbert  J.  Temple  of  Wilmington,  pra6liced  law 
with  Hosea  W.  Brigham  at  Sadawga,  he  having  been 
admitted  to  the  Windham  county  bar  in  March,  1881. 

George  C.  Briggs,  son  of  Rev.  Albert  E.  Briggs, 
studied  with  B.  F.  Briggs  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  also 
with  H.  W.  Brigham  then  of  Whitingham.  He  was 
admitted  in  Sept.,  1881,  and  is  now  pra6licing  his 
profession  at  Miller,  South  Dakota. 

There  were  several  other  practitioners  in  town  at 
different  times  who  were  admitted  to  pra6lice  while 
they  were  residents  of  other  towns,  some  of  whom 
were  natives  of  Whitingham.    Henry  Closson,  who 
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was  known  as  Judge  Closson,  was  from  Springfield, 
Vt.  He  pra6liced  in  Whitingham  several  years  be- 
tween 1825  and  1837,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Springfield  and  there  recently  died.  Judge  Closson 
was  a  safe  counsellor  and  a  gentleman  of  good  legal 
attainments,  much  respedled  in  the  community. 

Several  Attorneys  who  were  born  in  Whitingham 
pra6liced  elsewhere,  some  of  whom  have  become 
well  and  widely  known.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned Hon.  Tarrant  Sibley,  Judge  of  Probate  for 
Bennington  county,  Hon.  Moses  Blanchard  of  Atlan- 
ta. Ga.,  Hon.  Fred.  P.  Brown  of  North  Adams,  Mass., 
Hon.  Henry  Winn  of  Boston,  and  others. 

While  so  many  able  men,  natives  of  Whitingham, 
have  distinguished  themselves,  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  the  legitimate  'pra6lice  of  the  law,  the  town  has 
been  noted  for  its  ability  to  supply  almost  any  demand 
for  pettifoggers.  Some  of  these  irregular  pra6lition- 
ers  have  been  quite  as  adroit  in  the  management  of 
causes  as  the  lawyers,  with  far  less  restraint  upon 
their  impudence.  They  have  filled  a  gap  in  the 
community  that  no  decent  man  would  covet.  They 
have  frequently  been  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
promoters  of  scandal  and  disorganizers  of  society. 

They  infii6led  upon  the  people  a  low  grade  of  lit- 
erature at  a  cheap  rate,  furnishing  something  to  laugh 
at  for  those  who  could  see  fun  in  Billingsgate.  They 
were  artful,  insinuating  and  unscrupulous,  pursuing 
their  victims  under  the  forms  of  law,  even  in  the 
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temple  of  justice.  They  defy  all  rules  of  propriety, 
and  appeal  to  the  ignorant  and  wicked  for  support. 

The  people  were  not  accustomed  to  le6lures  con- 
certs, theaters  or  shows,  and  the  only  thing  at  hand 
to  break  up  the  ceaseless  monotony  of  farm  life,  was 
the  trial  of  some  suit  at  law  between  the  residents  of 
the  town,  and  these  amusements  eclipsed  all  the  de- 
tails of  a  circus,  from  ring-master  to  clown. 

No  other  town  in  the  county,  except  Brattleboro, 
furnished  as  much  business  for  the  county  court  as 
did  Whitingham.  If  the  parties  to  a  suit  were  not 
the  most  bitter  enemies  when  a  hearing  commenced, 
the  manipulators  would  develop  them  up  to  the  most 
violent  opposition  during  the  trial,  and  the  natural 
pride  of  the  contestants,  aided  by  a  little  spiritual  vigor 
in  the  form  of  "Black  Strap,"  would  give  them  cour- 
age to  defy  any  judgment  that  might  be  rendered, 
and  thereby  make  business  for  the  higher  courts  and 
expense  to  themselves. 

These  cases,  generally  vindi6live  on  both  sides, 
were  brought  into  line  by  being  first  tried  before  a 
Jury  of  six  men,  summoned  for  the  occasion,  sele6led 
so  as  to  represent  various  interests  and  localities  in 
town  or  the  prejudices  of  the  Justice,  who  was  about 
sure  to  be  one  of  the  above  described  shark  pra6lition- 
ers.  These  Juries  would  be  summoned  to  report  in 
early  forenoon,  but  it  would  be  late  in  the  afternoon 
before  they  would  be  empanelled  and  the  prelimina- 
ries arranged.    During  this  time  the  audience,  and 
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those  specially  interested  in  the  case,  including  one 
or  more  Jurors  who  had  promptly  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, would  assemble  near  the  place  assigned  for 
the  trial  which  would  frequently  take  place  in  some 
unfurnished,  dilapidated  hall,  used  in  its  better  days 
for  dancing.  While  thus  lingering  for  something  to 
turn  up,  the  men  would  whittle  and  brag  about  their 
oxen,  the  boys  swap  knives,  chew  spruce  gum  and 
bet  with  jurymen  on  the  result  of  the  trial. 

After  the  Jury  were  ushered  into  place  the  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff  would  set  forth  his  side  of  the  case  in 
such  eloquent  misstatements  as  to  convert  the  de- 
fendant into  a  madman,  and  then,  with  an  imperious 
air  call  up  a  crowd  of  well  trained  witnesses,  known 
to  be  rank  enemies  of  the  defendant,  to  sustain  his 
lurid  opening.  As  the  trial  goes  on  the  defendant's 
counsel  is  evidently  impressed  with  the  shrewdness 
of  obje6ling  to  nearly  every  question  in  language 
more  penetrating  than  polite. 

An  impediment  in  the  speech  of  the  Justice  com- 
bined with  most  profound  ignorance  of  law,  make  it 
unsafe  for  him  to  attempt  the  enforcement  of  rule  or 
decorum,  and  the  Court,  the  Jury,  the  lawyers  and 
clients  become  suddenly  and  hopelessly  bedlamized. 

When  the  plaintiff's  counsel  has  exhausted  his 
wide-spread  vocabulary  of  sarcasm  and  inuendo  he 
becomes  harmless  as  a  spent  bullet,  with  hardly  en- 
ergy enough  left  to  keep  on  a  sober  face,  while  the 
defendant's  counsel  arises  with  a  look  of  terific  re- 
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venge  and  appeals  to  the  Court  to  order  his  adversary- 
chained  at  a  safe  distance  while  he  is  permitted  to 
make  mince-meat  of  all  opposition. 

Rules  generally  observed  in  the  admission  of 
evidence  become  a  mere  shadow  in  the  background, 
unnoticed  by  those  engaged  in  the  conflict.  The 
apparent  condition  of  the  Court  would  at  once  ban- 
ish all  suspicion  of  contempt,  and  show  that  each 
wheel  of  the  judicial  machine  was  running  on  its 
own  axis,  without  check  or  governor,  in  defiance  of 
all  the  rest.  The  pleas  would  be  made  up  of  insult 
and  raillery,  entirely  foreign  to  the  evidence  and 
beyond  the  pale  of  common  sense,  having  the  glit- 
ter of  a  Damascus  blade  with  none  of  its  artistic 
proportions. 

The  night  would  be  far  spent  before  the  wail  of 
the  contending  parties  would  subside,  and  by  this 
time  the  interested  spectators  would  be  couched 
upon  the  floor,  well  shaken  up  with  laughter  at  the 
gladiatorial  display.  The  boys  would  occupy  a  single 
row  of  benches  around  the  outside  of  the  room, 
quietly  stowed  away  under  the  guardian  wing  of 
Morpheus.  After  a  moment  of  silence  the  Court 
would  begin  to  reach  out  into  space  after  the  stray- 
remnants  of  the  vanquished  suitors,  hoping  to  find 
something  upon  which  the  dazed  jury  might  base  a 
verdict.  By  this  time  the  eastern  sky  would  begin 
to  be  lighted  by  the  approach  of  returning  day,  and 
the  decision  is  at  last  reached  when  there  is  just 
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enough  of  consciousness  left  to  claim  an  appeal, 
which  vacates  the  judgment  and  sends  to  the  County 
Court  the  undefined  and  unidentified  remains  of  a 
contest  .embittered  by  the  ravings  and  crooke(^  prac- 
tice of  the  common  enemy  of  both  parties.  But  the 
days  of  which  I  speak  are  numbered  with  the  past, 
the  keen,  unscrupulous  pettifoggers  have  lost  their 
grip  on  the  people  of  to-day,  and  when  legal  advice 
is  sought  legitimate  legal  talent  is  consulted  more 
generally  than  in  former  times. 
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